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PREFACE. 



NoTHiKO could be more opportune than the appear- 
ance of these interesting yolumes at this moment. 
The union of the Royal and Imperial Families of 
1^ I England and Russia, by the marriage of the Duke 

of Edinburgh, son of the Queen of England, with 
the only daughter of the Emperor of Russia, has 
shown, together with that of the Prince of Wales 
with a Princess of Denmark, that our Royal alli- 
ances are no longer restricted to the Protestant 
families of Germany. But this marriage is not 
only a union of Royal and Imperial families ; it 
is also (and this inyests it with an intense in- 
terest) the union of a son of the Church of 
England with a daughter of the Eastern Church. 
This t^ci cannot fail to awaken in the minds of all 
Englishmen, a desire to know something more 
than they do at present of that Church, of whioh 
the youthful Duchess of Edinbuig^ is a detoot 
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and fidthfiil member. To that knowledge the pre- 
lent Tolamee will largely contribute. 

The prevailing notion in the minds of most 
Englishmen has been, that the Rassian Chnrch, 
which is the most powerful branch of the great 
Eastern Church, is, in doctrine and discipline, 
much the same as the Church of Rome, although, 
I fear, it must be admitted that at present they 
know Tery little about it. When English trayellers, 
who have witnessed on the Continent the Rites and 
Ceremonies of the Roman Church, haye passed into 
Russia, and hayo witnessed there, for the first time, 
the striking Ritual of the Eastern Church, so dif- 
ferent from the undemonstratiTe Ritual of their own, 
in their ignorance of the characteristics of all Eastern 
worship, they haye jumped to the conclusion, that 
Churches which exhibit such gorgeous Ritual in the 
celebration of Diyine Worship, and whose members 
reverently and deTOuUy cross themselves, cannot 
be veiy different from each other ; and they have 
thus raised an unfair prejudice against the Russian 
Church, a prqudice which has stood is, the vfay 
of that approach tovrards Intercommunion between 
the AngKoaa and Eastern Churches which is so 
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earnestly desired by many members of boih Com- 
munions. Any information^ therefore, which can 
senre to weaken or break down that prejadice^ will 
contribnte towards drawing these two Churches 
into closer communion. So long as it exists, and 
that the dififerences between the two Churches are. 
supposed to be insuperable, so long will our ap- 
proach towards each other be barred. '' If," as 
the saintly and large-hearted Philaret, the late 
eminent Metropolitan of Moscow, said to me in 

the year 1866, ** If the people of England think 
that the Russian Church is like the Roman, I am 
not surprised that they should entertain a very 
strong feeling against it." . Yet so little did that 
great Prelate think tha^ the reviyal of Intercom- 
munion between the two Churches was impossible, 
that he expressed to me, in a yery. solemn manner, 
his deliberate opinion, that ''the Bishops and 
learned men of the two Churches might be able to 
reconcile the differences." In the new and near 
relations into which we haye now been brought^ is it 
too much to hope that an attempt may be made to 
bring together, for such an object, '' the Bishops 
and learned men of both Churches ?*' The subject 
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is <me wen worthy of oonadenitiony in the prospect 
ere long of another 'Mismbeth Conference.'* 

It mnst^ however, be clearly understood, that 
the reriTal of Intereommnnion with the Eastern 
Choreh does not of necessity imply Unicn with 
that Chnxeh. We all know what Union with 
Borne means. It simply means absorption. Home 
rejects Intereommnnion with any Church which 
win not aeoept all its dogmaS| and recognise, not 
only the Sapremacy^ bat now also the Infallibility, 
of the Pope. The fatal adoption of this latter 
heresy by the Chnrch of BomCi has rendered the 
re-onion of the rest of Christendom with that 
Church an impossibility. The Intercommmiion 
which we desire to see reiiTed amongst the Or- 
thodox Churches of Christendomi is such Inter- 
eommnnion as that which existed between the 
members of independent Churches in the early 
days of Christianity ; when differences^ which were 
not of Faiih| were not allowed to break unity ; 
whea Polyoarp could communicate with Anicetus ; 
when the Christian subjects of one Bishop passing 
into the Diocese of another Bishop^ and carrying 
with them letters certifying that they were in full 
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commiinion with their own Bishop^ were receiyed 
as brethreiii and were readily admitted to the 
Holy Eaehariat. We are quite free to admit that, 
in the present diiided state of Ghristendonii the 
reiiTal of such Intercommunion must be the result 
of a mutual understanding between the Bishops of 
the different ChnreheSi after such a Conference as 
that suggested by the Tenerable Philaret. And if^ 
with the aim of accomplishing^ in Qod*s good 
timC) the object of our common Redeemer*s last 
prayer^ that we ** all may be one^^ the many points 
on which we agree are suffered in such a Oon- 
ferencCf to haye their due weighty as against the 
comparatiyely few on which we differ, such a 
mutual understanding may, with Qod's blessings be 
arriyed at. 

That the eminent* and distinguished Statesman 
who has giyen to us this Historical Sketch of 
''Bomanism in Bussia/' should haye sanctioned 
its translation into English, is an eyidence of his 
desire that Englishmen should understand the 
relation in which the Bnssian Church has, from 
its earliest days, stood towards that of Bome, and 
in which it stands at the present time. Borne, be 
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it remembered, had no pari in the conyersion of 
Bnssia to Christianity. That was the work of the 
Eastern Chnrch, and hence the Eastern character of 
the Liturgy, Rites, and Ceremonies of the Russian 
Chnreh, retained to the present day with a tenacity 
beyond all praise, in spite of the endeayoors of the 
Roman Curia, continaed through many centuries, 
to bring that Church under the Papal sway, and 
to compel her to surrender those Tory Rites and 
Ceremonies which she had received by tradition 
from her Mother Church. The whole history of 
that Church is indeed a noble protest against the 
claims of Roman supremacy, which cannot fail to 
attract the sympathies of English Churchmen. 

Just cause, indeed, had the Russian Church to 
complain of Rome's incessant efforts to proselytize 
her members, and thus create a schism amongst 
her children. It is then to be hoped that, in the 
closer relations into which we shall now be drawn 
with that Church, she will neyer sanction any 
•Qch attempts in England, or awaken the suspicion 
that she holds as a principle that thtre is no 
•ahation out of the Eastern Church. It must not 
be fbfgotten that important differences do exist be- 
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tween us; differences, howeyer, which may, we 
trust, be reconciled by ** the Bishops and learned 
men of both Churches." And if it be found that 
we do indeed hold the ** One Faith and One Bap- 
tism/' let us hope and pray that we may, ere long, 
be united in one common Eucharist, and thus 
present to the World an objectiTe unity which has 
not been witnessed for a thousand years. 

xL £• 

I 

February, 1974. 
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ROMANISM IN RUSSIA. 



CHAPTER L 



ATTEMPTS OP THE COURT OP ROME TO CONVERT 
RUSSIA TO ROMAN CATHOLICISM, FROM THE 
TENTH CENTURY TILL THE CLOSE OF THB 
SIXTEENTH. 



Contrast between the Roman and Qreek Clergj.— Useleu 
efforts of the Popes to eonrert Russia to the Roman Chnroh 
from the tenth till the fifteenth century,— Intrigues of the 
Popes against the Russian Princes. — ^Arersion of the Russians 
to Roman Catholicism. — ^Writings of the Greek Clergj in 
Russia against Romanism from the tenth till the twelfth 
oentury. — ^Roman Catholicism at NoTOgorod and at Pskoff,— 
Roman Catholicism at Kief!.— Latin Church at NoTogorod in 
the fifteenth oentuzy.— >At this epoch Rome oontinues her 
attempts at oonrersion.— Council of Florence. — Marriage of 
John m. with Sophia Paleologne, arranged by the Pope with 
the intention of oouTerting the Russian Prince to Romanism.— 
Relations of the Grand Duket of Russia with Rome during 
the sixteenth eentury.— Mission of the Dominican Schomberg, 
1518.— Mission of Zacharie, Bishop of Gardieu, 1519.— Double 
▼ojage of Paul Centurion, merehant, in Russia.— Mission of 
John Frands, Bishop of Seaien, 1526.— Inritation to BaaslA 
io take parVm the Council of Trent— Count Hebentein and 
8ttmberg sent to BumSa irith thii aim, U50«— Initnitimi 
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^nn to 111* Vnutiu, OInldo, U61. — Tenaot^ of Boma.— 
fjrfttiml Ifandaiiu kod Um BquUii mitot* ftt thi Llet of 
lUHibon^-IartniBtioM ^tmi to Cleaelw), iftnt of ths Court 
iii Bom* in Bouia, 1676. — ConTialion of Cobcnsi, ogmt ol 
tlia Empnor (BoQun), ai to tilt ticilitj of oonTsrting the 
Bnninu to Bonuniim, — Bitot of Oobenil. — Attaohment ol 
lb« nawiwii to tlwii Uilh uid thair k<raT*ioii to Bomna 
Ctlbolidiaa^-TwHinoBT of H«b«it«ia and of HNdeiut«ta. 

Is tmiting herself to the Greek Choreh which wta 
the cradle of the Feith, Boseut became not only 
Christum, bat reeeired from her prinoiples and 
ingtitQ^onB different to those vhioh reigned in the , 
West, and which, nnder many circumstances, 
determined her position with regard to other 
European powers. It was not so much the 
dogmas of the hienirchical order, the spirit end 
the tendencies of the Greek clergy, which sepa- 
rated Eastern Orthodoxy from Western Romanism ; 
Asceticism, the strict obBorranoe of Church pro- 
■cripttODs; reserve in all that concerned the 
religions afEun of other Churches and the complete 
absence of violent propagandism ; such were the 
eharacteristacfl of the Greek clergy. 

The Soman priesthood, on the contrary, subtle, 
actiTe, and prond, after having recognised their 
Patriarch as the nsible representative of the 
Savumr Himself, eodeaTOored vrithonf ceasing to 
eonfint -hia spiritoal power at home, nsd to 
piopagate it abroad. 
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The clergy at all periods^ and particularly at the 
foundation of the empires, exercising a great 
influence upon the people, the character of the 
Orthodox priesthood contribated to giye the history 
of Bossia a peculiar physiognomy, the traits of 
which differ essentially from those of the histories 
of Western nations. In the latter, the ecclesias- 
tical corps was perpetually at war with the temporal 
power — ^with a nobility privileged and powerful— 
in nearly eyezy page of whose chronicles we find 
kings, princes, and people excommunicated by the 
Pope or the bishops. The Roman priest pro- 
pagated his faith by the sword ; Tiolence he raised 
to a social institution through the Inquisition ; he 
made the CompeUe Intrar^, falsely interpreted, the 
principle and the base of his zeal. Jit Hie hittory 
of Russia Hie contrary is to be found. The clergy 
united their influence to that of the goyemment ; 
they sympathised with all classes of society, and 
more than once sayed their country. During the 
apace of ten centuries, the Patriarch Nikon was the 
only one who placed himself in opposition to the 
Czar, and — a significant fact — ^the antagonism of 
the two powers was not the subjection of the one 
to the profit of the 'other. The prince interfered 
as little in spiritual matters as the clergy in 
political affidnu The two authorities marched side 
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bj ride in thrir respectiTe spheres, and were onljl 
riTals for the good of their country. 

If Orthodoxy spread itself slowly, it was that 
the dergy, strangers to violent propagandism, 
applied themselyes particularly to the care of the 
faithful, and had the good sense neyer to dream 
of the unstable conquests upon which the Boman 
Church prided herself with so little reason. The 
seal of the priesthood was to be enlight^ed and 
prudent, and their sole aim the glorification and 
perfection of their own Church. -Such was the 
seal of the Orthodox clergy. 

With tendencies thus opposed, the two priest- 
hoods met at the period when the histoiy of 
Bussia commences. 

Our first Christian King, Vladimir, had not yet 
entered the Greek Church when the Pope proposed 
to him to be baptised, and to introduce Romanism 
into Bussia. To the enyoys of this mission 
Vladimir repUed, ' ** Betum home ! Our fathers 
nerer would accept it.*'* Later, Vladimir, being 
already a Christian, having joined the Church, 
determined to conyert his people and disseminate 
CSiristianity throughout his dominions, the Court 
of Bome in 988 made proposals to him to recognise 
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her supremacy, and sent delegates to present him 
relics by way of a bribe. These attempts were 
equally ineffectual. When Russia had already 
become Christian and her Church actually in 
communion with that of Constantinople, Rome 
continued her efforts, and the Russian chronicles 
report in the years 991 and 1000 the arrivals of 
new euToys. 

The ancient history of our country repeatedly 
mentions the missions and epistles of the Popes 
towards the same end. At all those epochs when 
the country was in danger, when she was a prey 
to calamities, the Popes were always there to 
propose their good offices, and to promise the 
assistance of other powers, under the express 
condition that she should embrace Roman Catho- 
licism. In 1075, the celebrated Pope Gregory YII. 
took advantage of the request addressed to him by 
the son of the Grand Duke Isaislaff ; he begged 
the King of Poland to re-estabUsh Isaislaff upon 
the throne, on condition that after being con- 
vinced of the power of the Pope, he should submit 
to Rome. In 1164-66, Pope Alexander m.,! 
despatched a Bishop to Russia, under pretence of 
learning that which for a very long time Rome well! 
knew, the difference which existed between the 
Greek and Roman ,phnrehes. But the Metzopo-! 
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ItUB JoIm» titer hBTing demonstrated in ray 
modest terms that the Boman doctrine hfld no 
finrndation, Kdroitly counselled the Pope to address 
hlmaelf to the Patriarch of Constantinople for 
more predse infoimation, as tiiis bishop was the 
principal pastor of the Eastern Chnieh. "It is 
better for Tour Holiness," he wrote to Alexander, 
"to ask the Patriarch of Constantinople, yowr 
s^ttul brother ; 700 most display all your seal to 
dispel false doctrine, in order that we may be 
imited and haTO the same ritoa,"* 

In 1169, new ambassadors arrived again ; bnt 
the greatest efforts of the Court of Rome to diB- 
seminate her doctrines, took place in the first half 
of tho thirteenth eentnrr. The political circom- 
etances of the time and the progress of Bomon 
Catholidaia in other coontries, seemed to presage 
certain saccess. In 1204, Constantinople having 
been token bj the Cmsaders, a Latin Patriarch 
replaced the Patriarch Greek. In 1201, the Order 
of the Porte Glaives was founded in Livonia, not 
Imx from the Russian frontier ; and in the com- 
mescement of the same eentnry, tho Tartars began 
to ravage the country. Roman Catholicism tri- 
nxiphed, and Russia stood oa the brink of rain, 
of th* BauUn liUnton of Um twtUlb 
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The Popes profited by oireomstanees so sdyan* 
tageoas for them. The same year of the taking 
of Constantinople^ a legate of Bome presented * 
himself to Koman, Prince of Galies, invited him to * 
embrace Bomamsm, and promised him many 
temporal advantages. This embassy met mth 
little snccess. Drawing his sword from its scab- 
bard, Boman demanded of the legate, '^Is the 
sword of Peter, which is in the possession of the 
Pope, like this? If so, he can take towns for 
himself, and give them to others ; bat his conduct 
will be contraiy to the word of God, for the 
Saviour forbade Peter to carry a sword. As for 
me, I have the weapon which God has given me, 
and while it is at my side, I have no occasion to 
purchase cities otherwise than by blood, after the 
example of my ancestors, who have enlarged the 

• 

limits of Russia/' Three years later, Cardinal 
Yitalis arrived in Bussia on a mission to convert 
the clergy and the laity to Bomanism. This at- 
tempt was equally inefifectual. In 1227t Honorius 
j m. addressed an invitation to all the Bussian 
princes, and in 1281, Gregory EL took the same 
step with regard to the Grand Duke Geoige 
Wsrewolodowies. Their epistles remained un- 
answered. 
The attempt to convert the Grand Duke 
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Alexander NeTsky compleiely failed. In 1248, 
Pope Innocent IV. sent two cardinals with a 
letter to this prince, in which he intimated that 
in aabmitting to Borne his power shotdd not be 
diminished bnt considerably angmented. ''We 
know the tme doctrine/' replied the Prince to this 
Pope, ''and decline to accept yours. We shall 
not eren recognise it." In 1255 the same Pope 
sent the crown royal to Daniel, Prince of Oaliez, 
on condition that he shotdd accept it from the 
Court of Bome, his enyoys proinising assistance 
on the part of the Pope. The bettor to dispose 
the Prince to embrace Bomanism, Innocent 
blamed the bishops of the West for interfering 
in the Greek Chorch, and promised to convoke a 
eoancQ to reunite the two churches. Daniel, 
hoping to receive succour against the Tartars 
through hifi intervention, decided to accept it 
from his hand, but soon finding himself deceived 
in his expectations he broke off all negotiations, 
and the exhortations of Alexander IV. had no 
effiBct on this Prince. History again mentions 
thai in the year 1887 the Papacy once more 
directed envoys to turn their steps towards 
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Conyinoed by the experience of several centuries 
of the oselessness of trying to convert the liassians 
to Bomanism, the Popes began to excite other 
princes against them; sometimes forbidding the 
Catholic monarchs of Christendom to make 
alliances with them; sometimes exciting these 
against them. In 1281, Pope Gregory IX. forbade 
the Bishop of Semigal to conclude an armistice 
with the Russians, without the consent of the 
Legato. The following year he wrote to the 
Archbishop of Gnesno that the Polish Princes 
should not in their wars take the Bussians, whom 
he called Catolicaa fiiA xnxm\co%^ as allies.* 
Pope Alexander IV. authorised the Grand Duke of 
Lithuania to make war on Bussia, and unite 
her provinces to his possessions ; but this autho- 
risation had no result, as peace was concluded 
between Mindogwie and Daniel, Prince of Galiex, 
the same year. 

At last the same Pontiff had recourse to another 
expedient to propagate Bomanism; he sent the 
Dominicans into Central Bussia* 

What was it that induced this aversion of tho 
Bussians to Popery ? 

In a biographical manuscript of the Ghrand Duke 
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AleTMidflT Venikj, preserved in the library of the 
EcclemMtical Academy in St. Peteraburg, we find 
amongst other information ''La Confession de 
Saint Alexander Nevsky/' containing a Tery 
succinct enumeration of the dififerences between the 
Greek and Boman churches. Does this confession 
actually appertain to the Grand Duke? Is it not 
a secondhand dissertation ? No matter. It has 
its importance in an historical point of view, as we 
see by it how the contemporaries of this prince 
regarded Boman Catholicism. In examining the 
manuscript we find that no attention is paid to the 
political side of the question, that is, to the 
Supremacy of the Pope, while there is an elaborate 
mention made of the doctrines of that church ; 
but it was the rites or exterior side of the divine 
office which repulsed the Russians. For example, 
the Axymes are called '' stupid *' in the manuscript. 
This production is an exact expression of an epoch 
when Theology, still in its infancy, attached more 
importance to the form than to the spirit — ^when 
the Liturgy appeared of more consequence than 
the dogmas. After a brief expose of the orthodox 
doctrine, the manuscript finishes thus : ** Behold 
our faith I Those who do not profess it, or 
praCen otherwise, be cursed I And thus we 
enrie you, miserable Latins.** The envoys of 
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the Pope on hearing these words went conAisedly 
away. 

One cannot doubt that the higher order of' 
the clergy, and the princes their disciples, knew 
perfectly well the differences which existed between 
the two Churches. Accepting this fact, we shall 
therefore limit ourselyos to a citation of some of 
the ecclesiastical works of that period which are 
still extant : the writings of Leon, Metropolitan of 
Eiefif, who lived at the close of the tenth century, 
and which treats of the Azymes ; * the letter of 
Theodosius to the Grand Duke Isaislaff upon the 
Latin and Varague religions ; the controversies of 
Oeorge, Metropolitan of Kieff, 1066-79, with the 
Latins ; the letter of the Metropolitan, John IL 
1080-88, to Pope Clement III. ; and three epistles 
against the Latins, attributed to the Metropolitan, 
Nicephorus, addressed, one to the Grand Duke 
Vladimir Monomach, one to a Prince whose name 
is not mentioned, and the third to the Prince of 
Mourome, Jaroslaw Swiatoslawiez, 1096-1129. 

Desiring to understand the causes of the separa- 
tion of the churches ot the East and West. 
Monomach addressed himself to the Metropolitan, 
and the response to this question was the subject 

• ••AmnuOief cU U Sod^ti d*HSitoiN tC d'Aniiqiiitte cU 
IfoMow." Tom* V. a, p. 14S. 
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of the letter of Niccphoros, in which we find the 
twenty principal points of separation ennmerated, 
with their explanations. In conclosion, the Metro* 
politan expresses himself thns : ** And read this, 
my prince, not once or twice, bat many times, 
then, thyself, and thy sons« It behoves princes, 
the elect of Qod, called to profess the true faith, 
to know thoroQghly the words of Christ, and the 
fundamental basis of religion, that they may 
defend it, preserve it in all its parity, and spread 
it by every means in their power, amongst the 
sabjects whom Qod has confided to their care.*' * 

In the eleventh contary, the Grand Dake 
Isaislaff Jaroslowies sent the same qaostion to 
Theodosiai, Prior of the Convent of Peczersk* 
The treatise apon the Latin Charch, which was 
written in reply to this qaestion, and to which we 
have allnded elsewhere, contains not merely an 
exposition of the exterior difforcnces, which most 
forcibly strack contemporaries, bat also an expla- 
nation of the points of ecclesiastical discipline 
which separated the two chorches, and accased the 
Boman clergy of grasping and worldly tendencies, 
•iieh as absolations parely exterior; their eastern 
of going to battle sword in hand; proselytism. 



ds la LiUtelue BaiM da doQsitos ■itels.'* 

Pn^iiia. 
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extreme and violent, onflinehing and inyeterate, 
which never tolerated the exercise of another 
religion; and the celibacy of the clergy, so, 
extremely repugnant to the Qreoks. A oontem- 
porary better describes the ideas of the epoch : — 
** They do not ask Qod but the Priests to pardon 
their sins, they do not take legitimate wives, but 
live in concubinage, which state does not hinder 
them performing the holy offices of religion, 
for in this state of concubinage they see no 
crime ; their bishops openly keep mistresses; thoy 
go to war, and wear rings on their fingers. Great 
are the persecutions which thoy (the Latins) oblige- 
Christians of other denominations, who live amongst 
them, to endure." Theodosius deduced Irom this 
that the Latin, or as it was then called in Russia, 
the Vardque religion, was pernicious, and its laws 
impure. He counselled the prince to be upon his 
guard, and exhorted the Orthodox not to be 
caught by the tricks of the Propaganda. '' There* 
fore," he adds, '* fly the religion of the Latins ; 
hold not with their customs; imitate not their 
genuflexions, and do not listen to their sermons, 
for their doctrines are all false.** In con« 
sequence of this view of the Boman Church, 
we find the Bussians forbidden to contract 
marriages with Bomaa Catholics, and to have as 
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little inteieonru with tliem ti poseiUe. "It !■ 
flubiddcn," he tgun say*, " to take wires from 
untnigst them, or giro th; dtnghtera to them 
in miniige, to become thmr sponson, to fraternise 
with them, to embrace tiiem, or eat with them 
in the same TesseL To Uiose of thom who ask 
alma, give, for the bre of God, bnt in their own 
dish ; and if the; hare none, nsa thine own, bnt 
after the; hare eaten, wash it and pnrif; it hj 
prayer ; for he who shall hold himself aloof from 
them, and gatsA his faith pnre, shall be admitted 
to the right hand of God, and enter into his 
etenul rest, Bnt those who pass over to them, 
shall be fonnd on the left hand of God, in the 
midst of eternal tears, for there is no eternal life 
for those who live in the Latin religion." 

These instractions, as well aa those which follow, 
prore that the Rnssians of the eleventh oentnry had 
frequent relations with Roman Catholiea, and that 
the spirit of Latin propagandiam woe already per- 
fectly known to them. The Koasian clergy tried 
to preserre their flocks, as much by their advico.aa 
by the temporal power of the State, which was 
eonstontly allied with and sostained the Church. 
But, if on the one band, the Bnaeian clergy defied 
tiu Bomaa Fropagioda, on the other they preached 
pity and demanded protection for the Roman- 
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Catholic. They protected their own estate, and 
desired not that of another. ''One should not 
praise their religion/' continaes the prior, ''tor 
he who praises their doctrine, indirectly blames his 
own ; he who eulogises a religion different to the 
Orthodox faith has two beliefs, and therefore 
approaches heresy. And thou, my son, guard well 
thy actions, be not seduced by their dogmas, fly 
from them, cease not to value thy creed, and 
fortify thyself with good actions. Be charitable, 
not only to thy co-religionists, but to strangers. 
If one be naked, clothe him ; if hungry and in 
distress, pity him. If amongst them there be 
heretics, even Latins, have the same mercy on 
them, saye them from misery, and the recom* 
pense of God shall not fail thee. Ood himself 
nourishes and supports the world, the Pagan as 
well as the Christian. My son, if thou assist at or 
take part in a controversy between itn orthodox 
aud a heretic who would seduce the orthodox from 
the true &ith, fly to the assistance of thy brother 
in the foith^ sustain him, like a good pastor, save 
thy flock from the roaring lion ; for if thou art silent 
thou wilt drive him from Christ and give him up to 
Satan. If such a one say to thee that God has 
given this religion, reply "Believest thou, mis- 
creant, that God has two religions ? Dost thou 

(I 
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not know, to ondentand tbe dogmas of their faiUi, 
ctmed ud perrerted b; a folM belief, Uwt it is 
«ritt«ii, the SftTioDT hath said, " Thera is only one 
Ood, one baptism, and one faith."* 

The other works reEerred to of the Bosalan 
clergj upon the Latin Church contain nearly the 
same ideas. It is nnneeessuy to make » more 
detailed mention of them. 

Aecotding to serend aathentio docsments, one 
csonot donbt that from the twelfth eentnry there 
were Roman Catholics in several places ia Bassia, 
and not only Catholics hnt aren priests of this 
Cbnrch, as well as chapels, particularly at Noto- 
gorod. It is from this period we date the 
commencement of the real Latin Propaganda iu 
this country. 

In the chronicle of Lanrcnt, 1154, mention ia 
made of an invasion of the Folowsi on Pereiaakff 
and its enmons, when Beveral villages and a 
Roman Catholic chapel were burnt. 

In the chronicle of Nikon, 1174, we find the 
Grand Duke of Eieff, Jaroslaw Isaislawier, im- 
ponng a tribute on the inhabitants of that city, 
and amon^tst others "the Latins" who resided 
there. At Ladoga there was a Roman obnrch 
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called Nicolas. At NoYogorod some Bnssiaiis eyen 
commenced to baptize their children according /to 
the rites of the Boman CathoKc religion, for 
which they were subjected to paUic penitence for 
six weeks — ** as people who had, so to speak, two 
religions." On tho other hand, there were ac- 
cording to all probability also cases of conTorsion 
to the Greek faith; for we find at this epoch 
detailed instructions as to the manner in which 
Boman Catholics should be received into the 
Orthodox Church. 

In general Novogorod and Pskoff as free and 
commercial towns, in constant communication with 
the Hanse, the neighbourhoods of Lithuania, of 
Livonia, and of Sweden were, more than all the 
other cities of Bussia, exposed to Boman prose- 
lytism. Thus in the time of John Calita the 
Swedes tried to convert the Novogorodians ; 
similar attempts on the part of Lithuania and 
Poland were repeated on several occasions. It 
seemed that t^e Propaganda might count upon 
eventual success in commercial cities, where for 
the most part the theological knowledge of the 
local clergy was not extensively developed, ac- 
cording to the testimony of the chronicle. But 
the case w%(i altogether different at Eieff,^where 
ibr a veiy long peridd the Bussians had had 
VOL z. 
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lelfltion with foreigners, and the clergy were mncfa 
more d^iliBed. ''We hear/' said one of the 
chroniclers, ''that acinaUy in Eieff there are 
theologians and learned men who write replies to 
different heresies and base them on the Holy 
Seriptores. Every one there learns and eren tries 
to argoe on and to defend orthodoxy against the 
attacks of strangers of other religions, and the 
Russians of the South learn, from infancy to 
understand^ well the dogmas of their faith. 
With ns, on the contrary, religions education is 
completely neglected; there are even priests' 
who do not know how to recite the symbols 
of their iaith, and dread even to speak of a 
religion which it puzzles them to explain. Do 
such men deserve even the name of Christian 
pastors ? It is necessary to be Christian not only 
in name but in fact; for it is written " Show me 
thy faith by thy works.'* To confirm the people 
in the doctrines of the Greek Church, the bishops 
of other dioceses frequently visited and sojourned in 
these cities. Thus, in 1882, NQe, Patriarch of 
Constantinople sent Denys, Bishop of Sousdal to 
Pskoff and Novogorod, and he taught the people 
with the permission of the bishop of .the place, 
in order that God might fortify them, writes 
Um flkraucler, against the sednctioni of late 



■ 
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years, that their fidth should not be tainted by 
heresy. 

In the fifteenth eentniy we find a Boman Catho« 
lie Church actnally in NoTOgorod, about which a. 
cnrioos tradition is preserved. In 1416, with the 
consent of the Possadniks of NoYOgorod, seyeral 
foreign merchants bmlt a church in the Slayo 
Street for the nse of their factory, bnt not content 
with the celebration of the divine o£Sce for them- 
selves, they conceived the project of making it on 
instrument of the Latin Fropagand ; and without 
informing the bishop, they agreed with a painter 
(Bussian) to paint the southern side of the exterior 
with the images of the Saviour and SS. Peter and 
Paul, and thus attract the population of the locality 
by its resembhince to the exterior ornaments of 
the Greek Church. ** They caused, these images 
to be executed by b Bussian painter," adds the 
chronicle, ''as all orthodox Christians have a horror 
of what is made by the hands of the Latins.*^ 
*' When the images were finished,'* says tradition, 
"there arose a terrible tempest, followed by 
thunder and lightning ; hail and rain struck the 
painting and effaced it completely ; shortly after a 
calm set in. The designs of the Latins wer» 
abortive, and orthodox Christians glorified Ood lor 
this great miracle, 

o3 
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llflLatis Fropitg&nd in the Bassian posBesuoiiB 
had natunllx its source in Rome. Two letters of 
the Tear 1418 exist, hj which Pope Martin V., 
named the King of Pohmd, Tladialiu Jsgellon, as 
well ss the Onnd Dnke of Lithuania, bis Tican 
general in the countries of Rssaia, exhorting them 
to exert all their efforts towards the re-miion of the 
Eistem Chnich to Bome, and to bestow particalar 
attention npon NoTOgorod and. Pskoff. 

These attempts of the Propagand were not 
particular or local. The scheme of tlie general 
conTersion of Russia to Roman Catholicism had 
already been conceived for a long time ; and the 
Conrt of Rome, always faithful to its system, never 
ceased to send ambassadors into the country. 

The council of Florence, if without any other 
resolt,* had in appearance forced the Conrt of 
Bome to postpone to a more opportune period the 
execnlien of her designs, without altogether 
abandoning her favourite view of seeing Russia 
converted to Romanism. With this aim, Pope 
Paul n. negotiated, in 1472, the marriage of 
Sophia, niece of the last Emperor Constantino 
Paleologae, vrith the Grand Duke John III. Was- 
■itiewioh. Wben Greece became a conquest to 
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the Turks, the Princess Sophia left it with her 
father and went to Borne, where she was ednoated 
in the principles of the Council of Florence. The 
Court of Borne founded on her its hopes of drawing 
the Grand Duke to Bomanism. This point gained^ 
the Pope did not doubt of the possibility of 
converting the Bussian people subject to the will 
of their sovereign. He was so much the more 
disposed to believe in the possibility of this result, 
as the alliance of a Bussian prince with the 
Imperial Greek house would give greater edat to 
autocracy. A legate of the name of Antoine 
accompanied the princess to Bussia. Once more, 
however, Bome saw all her schemes and combina-' 
tions frustrated. Sophia became a fervent or(ho« 
dox in Moscow. 

In the sixteenth century, the relations of the 
sovereigns with Bome were frequent enough. 

Bome was the more induced to seek an alliance 
with Bussia, and contract lasting bonds with the 
Czars, from her constant fear of an invasion of the 
Turks in Western Europe. At this epoch, the 
Popes comprehended perfectly that such an alliance 
would not be durable, unless based on a re-uni<m of 
the East and West, — ^religion then directing and 
giving an impulse to politics. . With this 
view we find the . frequent embassies of the 
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legates and agents of Borne, wliich followed 
each other so rapidly in the course of the 
sixteenth centnry. * 

In 1518, Pope Leo X., intending to proclaim 
to the Council of Lateran a cmsade against the 
Soltan Selim, sent the Dominican, Nicolas Schom- 
berg (afterwards Archbishop of Capua and a 
Cardinal), on a mission to persuade the Ghrand 
Duke Basil to accept the decision of the 
Council of Fbrence, and to fight the Turks, con- 
jointly with the other European sovereigns. He 
enjoined him to promise the Grand Duke, as a 
recompense, the crown royal, and to give the 
Metropolitan the title of Patriarch. ''All that 
thou shalt promise the Czar for the adoption 
of the Roman Catholic religion/' he wrote, in 
his instructions to the Dominican, ^' shall be 
infallibly and positively confirmed by us without 
the least change. Be persuaded that the perform- 
ance shall justify the veracity of thy promises. 
This embassy carried out according to the Pope's 
intentions by the Grand Master of the German 
order of Albrecht, had nevertheless no success. The 
Grand Duke ordered his envoy Zamysld to inform 
the Grand Master, '' Our soreroign desires amity 
and good relations with the Pope ; but as he has 
ahv^ beso fiimfy attached to the Greek religion. 
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inherited firom his fathers, he intends, by thp grace . 
of God, to hold to his faith/'* 

Notwithstanding this check, Leo X* the following 
year, 1619, sent a new delegate, Zachorie, bishop 
of Oordieu, who was then at Wihia for the ' 
canonisation of St. Cosimir, to make the same 
propositions to the Grand Dnke. This mission 
had as little success as its predecessors. 

In 1524, Paul Centurion, a Genoese merchant, 
orriTed in Russia, famished with letters of recom- 
mendation by Leo X. His intention was to 
explore a passage to India for commercial purposes 
in spices, and he was enjoined to endeavour to 
induce the Court of Russia to adopt the idea of the 
re-union of the two churches. This same Genoese 
was despatched a second time to Russia by Pope 
Clement YII., to induce the Grand l^uke to 
acknowledge the supremacy of Rome, with the 
habitual bribe ,of the Crown royal. According to 
the testimony of Paul Jovius, Centurion persuaded 
the Grand Duke to send Guerassimoff| or as ho 
was called by strangers, Erasme, as ambassador to 
Rome — a man of already advanced age, who had 
been educated in Livonia, and who held tho 
position of resident (Minister) to the Kings of 
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Sweden and Denmark, Grand Master of the 
Prussian Order, and of the Emperor Maximilian. 
This embassy^ to which Centurion united him- 
self, arrived in Borne in 1526, with letters from the 
Grand Dnka In these epistles he expressed his 
disposition towards the Coort of Home, and his 
readiness to ally himself to the other Christian 
sorereigns against the infidels, bat made no 
allusion to religicm. This mission was therefore 
only one of simple politeness, and, notwithstanding 
theexqnisite afiability of the Pope and the attentions 
paid the Russian Envoy, had no other result.* 
They had prepared for the Hussion envoy an 
apartment in the best port of the Palace of St* 
Peter ; and Francis Cherato, Bishop of Aprutino 
received commands to accompany him through the 
city of Home, and point out the antiquities.! 

In 1526, the same Pope, Clement VII., at the 
time of the departure of Ouerassimoff from Bome, 
sent with him Jean Franfois, Bishop of Scarene, 
as his ambassador to Bussia. The principal aim 
of this ambassador was to induce the Grand Duke 
to 6onclnde an armistice with Sigismond, King of 

• Oontepcn d iiet of Um PopM, Ac, p. 16- 16. 
f FnffBMBto ooDMniMiftl 1a lagasioiM cU Dtmeiro Entmo 
atadalo s pi^ Ckoitnto VIL i» Baiilo gran dues di 
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Poland; the bishop succeeded; and an armistice 
was concluded at Mojaisk for six years, and the 
same year the Grand Duke sent as ambassadors to 
Bome Troussoff and Ladyguin.* Details of this 
mission fail, but it is quite certain that it did not 
succeed. 

From this epoch to the middle of the sixteenth 
century there was no relation between Rome and 
Bussia. During this interval the Reformation had 
spread rapidly, not only in Western Europe but in 
Poland. Luther and Calvin had become more 
dangerous to Rome than the Sultans themselves. 
The interior organisation of the Roman Church 
was in peril, and war with the Reformation had 
become the principal pre-occupation of the Court 
of Rome, which believed itself destroying all op- 
position by convoking the famous Council of 
Trent. At the time of the first convocation of 
this Council, 1545-47, they thought not of 
Russia. But when the newly-elected Pope Julius 
m. again assembled this Council in 1550, after an 
interruption of three years, he despatched an 
embassy to Moscow composed of Count Her- 
berstein and a certain Stemberg, who had already 
made a journey to Russia. These envoys were to 

* GomspondnM of Uie Poptt, Ite., p. 85r 
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persuade the Grand Duke to adhere to the reunion 
of the churches, and they were strictly enjoined to 
insist on his sending an ambassador to Rome. 
Historical Bossian Monumenta and the official 
acts have not preserved any farther details of this 
mission, but we know that it was altogether 
fruitless for the Pope, for the Czar Jean Was- 
siliewich sent nobody there* In the month of May, 
1552, the proceedings of the Council of Trent 
•were again interrupted without having terminated 
the grave affairs for which it had been called ; and 
this time it was adjourned for a lengthened period ; 
for ten years later the successor of Julius III*, 
Pope Pius IV., convoked it anew in January, 1562. 
This pontiff sent another ambassador to John with 
an invitation to the clergy to take part in the council. 
But we do not find in the Bussian archives any 
details of this mission ; we do not even positively 
know who were designated by the Pope to go 
to Bussia. We only know that at the commence- 
ment of the year 1561 in the month of April, the 
Pope had designated as his envoy, Zacharie, Bishop 
of Farene; and that, in the September of the same 
year, he charged the Venetian, Jean Oiraldo» to go 
to Moscow with the same propositions. It is 
probable that this bishop for some reasons unknown 
not go to Moioow, and that he was replaced by 
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the Venetian. Giraldo iras charged to say that 
the Pope was gravely ai&ioted at the progress of 
the Lutheran heresy in Germany and other 
countries, and prayed the Czar to send Bussian 
ministers to discuss the re-union of the two 
Churches* He desired also that some Bussian 
youths, well educated and endowed with capacity, 
should be sent to Borne to finish their studies, 
loam the Latin language and the rites of the 
Boman Church, so as to be able in time to become 
the instructors of their fellow-countrymen. This 
idea, as we shall see hereafter, was never abandoned 
by the Court of Bome, and was put in execution, 
not with regard to Bussians, it is true, but to the 
united Greeks. All the efforts made by the Popep 
to attract Bussia to the Council of Trent' were 
fruitless; the Council of Florence was too well 
known and too well remembered by the Bussian 
clergy, and they comprehended perfectly well what 
sort of re-union the Papacy would establish between 
the Churches at the Council of Trent. 

Let us, nevertheless, render justice to the pro- 
digious tenacity of the Court of Bome, which would 
take no rebuff during several centuries, notwith- 
standing the continual checks experienced in her 
system of propagandism. Any other government 
after so many fruitless efforts, would have abandoned 
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•n projects against so distant a conntxy, possessing 
enstoms and laws different to those of the West, 
of which the religion, the national existence, and 
the interior political organization had an exceptional 
character. Borne had more perseverance I She 
oontinoed the same insinuating manoouTres, the 
same sabterfogos, and the same seductions in 
nearly the same forms ; hoping always for success, 
and consoling herself for all these checks in think- 
ing that the Papacy lost nothing in reality. 

Cardinal Maronins,* at the Council of Ratisbon, 
met the Russian euToys, and desiring to form 
relations with the Muscoyite Government on the 
subject of religious affairs, requested them to take 
charge of letters for the Czar John, and for a 
certain Elenchen, then named agent in Russia, 
The plenipotentiaries replied that they were 
expressly forbidden to receive anything in the 
shape of letters, if not from the Emperon The 
missives of Maronius did not, therefore reach 
their destination. Elenchen, doctor of theology, 
was sent to Russia in 1576, with detailed 
instructions composed by Cardinal Maronius by 
order of Pope Gregory XTTT, These instructions 
are extremely curious. They discover the inten- 

* Biabop U ICodMa, PlMid«&t ol Uie Couidl of Tiwit, 
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tions of the Conrt of Bomo, and the means to be 
employed for sncceBS. Klenchen was ordered not 
only to induce the Czar to contract an alliance 
against the Turks, but what was particularly of 
more importance to Home, to obtain the re-union of 
the two Churches; and to effect this, he was 
enjoined to represent to the Czar, with the greatest 
artifice and the most exquisite address, all the 
advantages of such a re-union ; to explain to him 
that the Pope had exalted seyeral sovereigns to the 
dignity of royalty, and that he should also attain the 
same by complying with the requisitions of Bome. 
He should remind the Czar that the Patriarch of 
Constantinople, chief of the Church in Bussia, was 
a subject of the Sultan, and that consequently it 
was much more convenient and useful 'for Bussia 
to submit to Bome. Cardinal Maronius being con- 
vinced that the Czar would eagerly consent to these 
propositions,* ordered Klenchen to carry the answer 
to the Pope himself, and, supporting himself by 
anterior examples, persuade the Bussian govern- 
ment to send an embassy to Bome, as that would 
be very agreeable to the Pope and the cardinals, 

* Maronii Curdisalii ad magnQm Mofeoiri« dooam at ad 
Bodulphnm Clanohen apiatoUi. ** Kon dnliitamna magnmn 
dnoam pro ana pradantia aponia id itetornm quod enpimua.*' 
Vide La Oanaapondanoa daa Papas ataa laa Bovranlas da 
Boaaia. u 
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writes MaroninBy and serve as (he first link in a 
onion so mack to be desired* As far as one can 
judge by the historical Manumenta of contempo- 
nuies, the mission of Elenohon remained only a 
progect, probably in consequence of the death of 
the Emporor, Trhich happened the 12th October, 
1576. 

The riews of the Conrt of Rome with respect to 
the conTersion of Russia to Roman Catholicism 
were participated in by other Catholic soyereigns, 
as we find by a correspondence between Cobenzi, 
the agent of the Roman Emperor, in 1576, and a 
Latin bishop. Proselytism appeared easy to 
Cobcnzi, as the Russians were yeiy religions and 
attached to their faith. According to him, it 
8a£5ced only to persuade them to put aside the 
diflerences existing between the Roman Catholic 
and Greek doctrines, and in passing over thus to 
Romanismi they would preserve the same religious 
spirit, the same seal for the Church. It would not 
be difficult, he thought, to bring about this con- 
Tendon, as the Csar desired a political alliance as 
. much with the Pope as with the Roman Emperor 
and other European sorereigns. He could assuie 
him that the Russian people had no aversion to 
Borne ;^on the contrary, many of them desired to 
the eity with its saered places, which reminded 
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(hem of martyrs for whom (hey had even more 
Teneration than the Latins themselves — particularly 
for the Holy Virgin of Loretta, who was more 
known to the Bnssians than to many French and 
Germans* Cobenzi farther belieyed in the possi- 
bility of this re-anion, as the Russians much 
disliked the Lutherans. When he expressed a 
wish to see the image of St. Nicolas, the permission 
had been accorded, because he belonged to the 
Latin. religion and not to the Lutheran. *' Al- 
though the Bussians do not recognise purgatory/' 
he wrote, *' noTertheless they pray for the dead in 
such a manner that the only difference between 
them and Boman Catholics lies only in the 
words." 

Cobenzi rejoiced not a little at the possibility of 
such a brilliant future for Boman Catholicism. 
The acquisition of Bussia would not only cover all 
the losses of Bome in France and Germany, in 
consequence of the Beformation, but the compensa- 
tion would be to her advantage. One single 
consideration frightened him; it was that the 
Bussians, only recognising the seven (Ecumenical 
Councils, and rejecting all others, could not 
venerate the Pope as universal Head of the 
Church. ^. 

Such ideas about the Greek doctrine and those 
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who professed it, prore perhaps not so much his 
Ignorance of the state of Russia as an exaggerated 
seal for his own faith, and led Cobenzi to believe easy 
that which even for a more determined spirit offered 
insormoontable difficolties. Strangers who yisited 
Borne before and after the correspondence quoted, 
testify to the attachment of the Russians to their 
own Church, and their aversion to the Latins. 
Herberstein relates that the Russians recognised 
as heretics and schismatics all those who did not 
strictly adhere to the seven (Ecumenical Councils, 
and that they mistrusted them more than Ma- 
hometans, seeing in them only traitors to the 
nnirersal and primitiTO Church* After him 
Heidenstein reports the same thing. ** The 
Russians fly from the Latins as bom a pest|" he 
says, ''and will have nothing in common with 
them.** 

We find the opinions of the Russians of the 
sixteenth centuiy still more plainly expressed in 
the acts of the Csar John IT. (the Terrible), and in 
his discussions with the legate of the Pope, 
Poasefin. 
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CHAPTER IL 



THB OZAB JOHN IV. (THE TERBH^LE) AKD THE 

JESUIT POSSEYIN. 



The war with B&ihoxy, and hit 8noce8S<Mi.«Johii, Meing 
nothing elM possible, determinei to apply to the Pope to arrange 
terms with Poland. — ^AdTantageone position of the Polish 
King.^-The Pope recoiTes John*s orertares, and lenda an 
envoy to conduct negotiations. — ^Wary eondaot of John« and 
his private views as to the designs of Borne. — Possevin^— Inter- 
view with the cooncillori of the Czar.— Possevin negotiates 
peace with Bathory, and rotnms for hii reward.— Possevin 
taken np by John on the return of the envoy.— «Their inter- 
view. — John menaces the envoy with hie heavy stiek.— 
His kindness to Possevin afterwards.— HI sneoesi of the 
envoy*s mission to convert John.— Repeated attempts to*do 
so.— His views as to the probability of converting the 
Russians at some fatnre time. 

When Bathory^ King of Poland, after seisxig 
Polotsk and Sookol, advanced towards the todent 
proyinccs of Russia, the Swedes on the north, the 
Turks and Nogajs on the south, threatened the 
frontiers of the Orand Duohy of Moscow. John 
IV., seeing the impossibility of defending his 
newly-acquired provinq^s with successt decided to 
tiy the mediation of Borne. Haying neither aUiei 
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-nor foreaH BoESmeDt to arrest the progresa of on 
enemj u KctiTe u Batliory, John boliered that he 
might ooont apon the inflnenee of the Pope to ter-' 
minate the war. But hia MtreTBai; being a Bomon 
Catholie, and goveniing a people profesung the 
same faith, had reoeiTed the Pope's blesBing to 
make war on Rnssia, and eren been promiaed the 
■opport of other Catholic Borereigns, The in- 
toTonti(»i of Rome, therefore, in Uie pacification 
of the two coontrioB was of the highest importance ; 
bifl veiy inaction would be oseful in the dtfBcolt 
pomtion in which John was placed. On the 25th 
Angost, 1580, latomaScheTrigninwaa consequently . 
despatched to Borne to negotiate. Theodore Poplin 
accompanied him. 

John foresaw that in retom for any Bncoonr 
Boma might accord, she would exact, not terri- 
torial or material concessionB, but concoBdons in 
matters of faith, and these might be of such a 
nature, that considering the attachment of the 
people to their fiuth, he conld not, and would not, 
grant them. Positive evidence exista as to Uie 
Cur's knowledge of the views and tendencies of 
Borne — that be comprehended that in case she 
aid him, her aim and ambition wonid 



be his own oonTarnon and that of bis people to 
BnmaniMa. He would theretbre letTe Borne to 
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ber fatare experiesce on this subject, and make no 
engagement. This policy is evident througboat 
tbe instructions given to Scbevriguin in tbo letter 
tmtten by Jobn himself with the greatest prudence 
to the Pontiff, and in the order given to the Pris- 
taw who should accompany the Pope's envoy from 
Smolensk to Staritska. This order expressly for- 
bade the discussion of religion with the envoy, the 
Pristaw replying that he knew not how to read, 
find not even to mention religion. In his letter to 
the Pope and in his documentary instructions to 
Schevriguin, the Czar does not make the most 
distant allusion to this subject, and commanded 
his ambassador not to hold |my conference on 
questions not specially mentioned in his instruc- 
tions. If asked, had he any private communication 
to make, he should answer ''only about the letter." 
Schevriguin fulfilled conscientiously the commands 
of the Czar ; he adroitly eluded all approach to 
religious subjects, preserving the government on 
the one hand from all reproach on the part of thoso 
Russians who might disavow promises incompatible 
with the doctrines of the (irpek church, and on the 
other side from all recrimination on the part of 
Bome for promises not fulfilled. 

In the very drc^ojmstantial aocount which 
Schevxiguin has given of this embaaqr* ^e cannot 
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difleorer a angle n^tiaiion on the all important 
question. Posserin himselfy the Pope*s enioj^ 
does not make aUnsion to any engagementSi and he 
would scarcely have Med in remembering sach» as 
religion was the principal object of his mission to 
Moscow. On his arrival in the capital, Posse?in 
handed in a memorandmn of the affairs with which 
he was chargedi not omitting the grand point. On 
this latter, howeyer, John declined discnssioni and 
it was only on this point that Borne was indnced to 
take an actiye part in the affairs of the two 
countries. John, by way of conciliation, had pro- 
posed an alliance of the Christian sovereigns of 
Europe against the Turks ; the proposal was not 
contraiy to his own faith, and it compromised him 
in nothing with regard to Home. But at heart he 
could hardly entertain such an idea, as the position 
of his own countiy was serious enough| and 
exclusirely claimed all his energy ; but he would 
manoDuvre with Bome to attain certain ends, so 
that the very term ''alliance" should open up a 
vast field for the hopes of propagandists of 
that Court In a political alliance, Bome 
would naturally see a preliminaiy step towards a 
religious union. Besides, he had still another bait, 
another reward for any serrices he might receiye 
—the concession of a ftee route to Venetian 
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merchants and others throngh Bnssia to Persia. 
Borne had for a long time desired this concession, 
as Catholio missionaries usually accompanied the 
merchants. Folly comprehending the conseqnences 
of snch a concessioni John had refnsed it at the 
time of the Pope's first overtore to reconcile 
him with Bathory; bat he afterwards intimated 
to Scheyrigoin that if similar proposals were 
brought forward, he should advise the sending 
by the Holy Father of a special ambassador to 
Bossia, to arrange this business, or take upon 
himself the commission when he should be return- 
ing home. By such means, John, hoped for the 
Pope's succour in assisting him to presenre the 
integrity of his empire. The Bussian ambassador 
was received in Bome with great pomp. The most 
magnificent equipages were placed at his disposal, 
and he was taken to see all th^ marvels of the 
ancient capital of the world, especially to see all 
that might impress him with the excellence and 
the splendour of the Boman Church, and the 
expediency of the concentration of all Christian 
confessions in her. He was introduced into a new 
church built to receive the relics of Saints John 
Chxysostom and Gregory. They invited him to 
inspect a college where the Greeks studied Latin 
theology— intended to facilitato the union of the 
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-two obnTcIies — and, in &et,to seeereiTtiiuigirluiA 
demonstnted th« power and the omiupotence of 
the Boman Church and the Boman FostifF. H« 
remained in tho H0I7 Cit; mom than a month, in 
which inteml nothing was epaied that cottld strike 
the Besees or exalt the magnificence of the ane- 
eeasor of St. Peter. Bnt the Russian was not bo 
easil; trapped. It waa neither the riches of the 
ebnrohea, nor the pomp of the Latin aerrices, bnt 
the nseleBsness of many of them, that impressed 
his mind ; and the very means which the Court of 
Bome counted on to allore and dazzle his s^ses, 
eonseqnently to secnre his inflnence in the 
momentona affitira in band, prodnoed only the 
costraij effect. 

The orerttiTes of John were received with mach 
BoaTitjr. More than once Bome hod endeavonred 
to extend her power to Bassia, bnt this was the 
first time that the eoreragn ot that empire bad 
seemed to anticipate her vrisheB, bo at least she 
flattered herself. At the dose of Ma;, 1681, the 
Jeaoit FoBSerin was selected to proceed to Moscow, 
to negotiate a peace between John and Bathoi;, 
and to sow the seeds of Bomaniam in Bnssia. 
Anttdne Poeserin was boni at Mantna, 1634, and 
died 1611, at Ferrara. His ability and snceess in 
the eooreiBiao of beretios was well known; amongai 
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others attribated to him is that of John, King of 
Sweden, who, in 1577» was said to hata secretly 
embraced Catholicism. The aim of his missioni 
and the means to be practised towards its attain- 
ment, are amply detailed in his instmctions. 
Bathory was first to be induced to condnde a trace 
with Bnssia, bat the afiair was to be so arranged 
that John should perfectly comprehend that he 
owed it to Home ; afterwards he was to be 
influenced to form an alliance with the Pope, the 
Emperor, and the other Christian sovereigns of 
Europe, against the Turks. Having inspired John 
with animosity against the infidels, this political 
part of the programme should terminate, and they 
should pass smoothly over to the other and, to 
Bome, more important bearing of the question; 
Possevin proving to the Czar that an alliance could 
hardly be durable or solid without union of Spirit, 
and that this union could not exist unless he 
adhered to the Catholic Church and recognised the 
Pope as its Head and as Christ's Vicar upon 
earth; adding, that from the earliest Christian 
epochs he had been acknowledged to as such hy aU 
Christian monarohs, Bome being considerated the 
most exalted of all Christian ecclesiastical Sees. 
His aiguments should.be based on the Council of 
Florence, a oopy of the acts of which in the Greek 
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Imgnage was forwarded for his use ; and he shdnid 
prore that this Council had nnanimonsly recognised 
the Bishop of Borne as Head of the Church. The 
decisions of this council conld not be expngned, 
the most enlightened theologians of the time taking 
part in it ; and the Greek Emperor himself had, in 
the name of all the East^ recognised its com- 
petency, its anthority, and its indispntably wise 
resolntions. The Papal sovereignty had been 
discussed to its foondation, and with the assistance 
and intenrention of the Holy Spirit, this Council 
came to a decision which confirmed fully and 
for ever the Pope's supremacy. The role of the 
Jesuit, howeyer, was principally to play upon the 
passions of John, exciting his selMoYCy his vanity, 
his political and reb'gious fanaticism, and twisting 
each and every weakness he might discover into a 
string to pull him in the desired direction. 
Assuredly the part allotted to Possevin in this 
great scheme was one not unworthy the well-known 
ability of the Jesuit. John's pride was to be 
attacked by a representation of the dependency of 
the Patriarch of Constantinople upon the Turkish 
Sultan, and his own shameful position as the 
dependent on the vassal of the Infidel — a position 
vnworthy Jiis exalted rank, his wisdom, and his 
power. How much better to acknowled^ the 
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Pope as chief of the Church, whom all other 
Christian monarchs submitted to, and who was in 
truth the Vicar of Christ I 

Supposing that the principal obstacle to such 
schemes might be found in the Bussian deigy, 
who, partly through their hostile disposition towards 
the Latin Church and pailly through their desire 
to preserve their own influence, would spare no 
pains to retain their soyerMgn in the fSeuth of his 
fathers, the Pope charged the Jesuit to exert 
himself to conciliate and attract them. He was 
also specially commanded to procure permission 
for the construction of one or more Churches in 
Moscow, without which, he should add, foreigners 
could hardly come to open up a commerce with the 
country. 

With these instructions, PosscTin airiyed in 
Russia. John's idea ran diametrically opposite. 
He knew that the chief object of this embassy was 
his own couTersion to Catholicism, but he knew 
equally well that such hopes were vain. He 
resolved that he would not, and indeed could not, 
promise anything concerning spiritual afiSBors, but 
convinced of the orthodoxy of the Church to which 
he belonged, he would fight Home with her own 
weapons, and actually , endeavour to convert the 
'L^lflte, sent to oonvert him, to bis own belied 
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PoBserin ud Scherngain left Borne, tai traTelled 
together u for ks Fngns, from whence the Utter 
deimrted for Denmark, while the Jesnit went to 
WOnft, from which atj he most pass throagh 
Smolensk, on his way to Moscow. Accordingly 
John wrote a letter on the 27th Jnly to Sylvestre, 
Bishop of Smolensk and Brisnsk, in which he 
commanded him to permit Posserin on bis arriral 
to Tint all the chorches and conrentB, and person- 
ally to see beforehand that eveiything was in the 
greatest order. If the Legate wished to see the 
Choreh of the Holy Virgin, the Bishop shoold, at 
that Tory time, himself officiate there with a fall 
chapter, and with the utmost pomp. But olthoagh 
gradoosly receiTing a stranger, the bishop should 
not pnt himself on the same level, and the Czar par- 
taonlarly enjoined that Sylvestre shoold entioe the 
Legate to kiss his hand, bat not to give him 
apostolio benediction, as to other GhnBtians, nor 
eren, tboogh permitting him to enter the chorches, 
to let him approach the altar. This order of the 
Cur was, without doubt, altogether unneoessaiy, 
•8 it does not appear that the Jesuit tried to 
see any of the churches, although we know by his 
own wtvdi that he was presented to the Bishop of 
ftnolengk. NeTertheless the letter of John com* 
pletely axpreases the ideas and intentions of this 
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Borereign with regard to the reception of the 
Legate of the Pope. 

HaTing learned the state of affairs at VTihiai and 
augmented his snite by seyeral Polish Jesnits, fur- 
nished with guides and a safe conduct by Bathory, 
Possevin on the 18th of Angast aniyed at Stafetsa, 
where the Czar then was, accompanied by a 
nomerons retinue. He was receired with all the 
honours usually paid to the plenipotentiaries of 
powerful soyereignSy this distinguished reception 
being due no doubt to the politic consideration that 
John saw in the Pope the only possible mediator 
between himself and Bathory, the Emperor of Ger- 
many haying declined to haye anything to do with it. 
Two days afterwards, Posseyin, presenting himself 
to the Czar, handed him the Pope's letter, in 
which, while accepting the proposition to arm 
against the Turks, Gregory XTTT. explained 
that the sole, base of an alliance between 
Christian soyereigns was loye founded on the 
doctrines of Christ, of whom he himself was 
the earthly representatiye — ^that the Council of 
Florence, one hundred and fifty years before, as 
well as all the bishops of the Greek empire, and 
the Emperor Pal6ologue himself, had concuired in 
the supremacy of the Vdpe, but that those Greeks 
who had not recognised the authority of the Hoty 
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See had been punished by all sorts of calamities^ 
and had fallen under the yoke of the Infidel; thai 
to act in concert with his Christian allies, iftgainst 
the Tnrks, and to consolidate his empire, he should 
be reconciled to Borne. Gregory also sent him a 
copy of the proceedings of the Council of Florence, 
requesting him to peruse it attentively, and to 
order the clergy to do so likewise, assuring him of 
its unquestionable value as good and true. In 
conclusion, he expressed his earnest desire to see 
John embrace Catholicism, promising him after 
that the fulfilment of everything likely to augment 
his earthly glory, and the happiness of his king- 
dom. Nor did the Holy Father forget the 
members of the Csar*s fieunily : he wrote to the two 
sons of John and to his wife, thinking that such 
compliments might assist the difficult task of the 
Legate. On his first interview with the Privy 
Council, the Jesuit from the outset advocated the 
re-union of the churches, stating, while recapitu- 
lating the contents of the Pope's letter, that the 
first four (Ecumenical Councils had recognised the 
supreme authority of Borne, and the dogmas of 
the Latin theology, but that the Greek bishops 
had intentionally misinteipreted the decisions of 
these councils. As a proof of the opinions 
of the early Fathers oonoeming Catholicism, he 
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referred to the foot that the relics of St Chxysostom 
and St. Gregory lay in the Chnrch of St. Peter at 
Borne — ^those of Saints Athanasios and Nicolas at 
Venice — ^while, moreoyer, the autograph works of 
the Fathers attested the verity of the Latin 
Churchy a corroboration of which was to be found 
in the fact that, the heathen converted during the 
primitive days of Christianity adhered to this 
fSedth. The Greek Church he said being based 
upon the decisions of the FatherSi and these holy 
men recognising, as he pretended, the creed of the 
Boman Church, there was really no difference 
between the two beliefs ; farther, that the Council 
of Trent, which he urged should be regarded as 
legal authority, had completely expressed and 
confirmed the dogmas of the two Churches. In 
conclusion, he offered to copy out the works of the 
Greek Fathers for the Czar, or in case he should 
have to go to Bathory, that the two Jesuits who 
were with him should do it, and that while 
remaining for this purpose they could teach Latin, 
and at the same time learn Bussian. He spoke of 
the colleges at Bome established for young dergy- 
men^ wherein there were to be found pupib from all 
quarters of Europe, even ,from Greece, suggesting 
that some young Bussians should be despatched, 
and that the Pope would educate them at his owa 
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expense. In acknowledging the Latin Chnioh, 
John would acqcdre incomparahly more (^oxy 
than by the conquest of Tartar prOTincea — ^his 
authority oyer his own subjects would be consoli* 
dated, and all other Christian soyereigns would 
respect and look up to him ; and that through the 
intercession of the Head of the Catholic Church, 
God would confer on him eyery terrestrial blessing, 
with power to annihilate the enemies of his 
empire. 

The counsellors charged by the Gsar to conduct 
this negotiation did not reply to the arguments 
of the Legate, but conyersed generally about the 
affairs of Liyonia, just then a source of inquietude 
to the goyenmient. 

But the Jesuit was not so easily repulsed. On 
the 1st September he remitted a memorial, in 
which, while reyiewing the subject of religion, he 
tranquillised the Czar by demonstrating that the 
union of the two Churches did not demand, as a 
necessity, changes in the Greek ceremonies and 
rites. He again reiterated that Home was indis* 
pensable to his alliance with the rest of Christendom, 
and attributed the silence opposed by the goyem* 
ment^to his first propositions, to the fault of the 
translators who had not comprehended bis ideaSii 
hoping thai tbs present memorandnm would br 
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attended to, as he should have to commanicate 

with his own chief. Besides this he intimated a ] 

wish that the Czar in replying to the Pope's letter i 

should style his Holiness ** The Yioar of Christ, 

as it was customary among other soyereigns to do, 

and as the first four (Ecumenical Councils and 

the writings of the holy Greek fathers warranted ; 

this Possevin affirmed at least, though ho knew 

without doubt that what he stated was untrue. 

This memorial remained unanswered, and from 
this time the Jesuit despaired of success. He wrote 
to Home, that not only did the Czar decline to listen 
to his propositions, but that he had even forbidden 
the translation of the despatch which he had 
presented on this subject. But on the 10th 
September he received a short and oTasiye reply to 
the effect that the Czar would himself converse 
with him personally on his return from the mission 
to Bathory. As to the alliance with the other 
sovereigns against the Turks, he scarcely succeeded 
better. ** What alliance with Christian sovereigns 
is possible at this moment," said John, ** We arm 
against the Infidel, and Bathory marches against 
usi" 

Thus Possevin was placed in such a position 
that not only could he not hope for success in his 
negotiations on the question of religion, but h$ 
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conld not eyen begin before baying condoded 
ft peace between Jobn and BaUioiy. The conyer- 
rion of Bnssia to Bomanism, the alliance of Jobn 
against the Torks^in a word, the chief olgect of 
his mission, phins so dear to Borne, all depended 
on the ability with which he should qnickly condade 
a conyention between Bussia and Poland. From 
this point only could he in reality commence 
operations, and it was exactly from this date that 
John intended his relations with Bome to 

dose. 

The Jesuit next turned his attention to the 
concession of a free route through Bussia, for mer- 
cantile speculations and intercourse with Persia, a 
concession much desired by Bome for purposes 
especially her own. Not the Venetians only 
ayailcd themselyes of the commerdal road to the 
East — ^missionaries inyariably directed their foot- 
steps towards the same qucrter, and Posseyin 
calculated that this route would ndther be so 
dangerous nor so expensiye, while it would certainly 
be much more adyantageous for commercial pur- 
poses. He, therefore, in negotiating this point, 
said that on his arriyal in Venice he should labour 
to conyince the authorities of these adyantages, 
and decide his Holiness at Bome to influence 
them to tnmsaok their commerdal mMtertakings 
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by way of BngBia. John, u wo know, foresaw 
the designs of the Jesnit, bnt would temporiH 
with him ap to a certain point. 

When the Legate left to go to Bathory, the 
Czar bad promised this route to the Venetians and 
the ambassadors whom the Pope might send to the 
8chah of Persia, as well as to any missionaries wbo 
should accompany them ; bnt he distinctly gave 
the priest to onderstand thst bis requests on this 
bend coold not be realized until after the conclnsion 
of peace with Poland, Possevin himself com' 
prehended this perfectly. "There is another ronta 
towards India throngh Poland and Lithuania," he 
said, with regard to the snbjeot, " but it is 
impossible to aTail one's self of it from the con- 
tinual hostility of the rulers of these countries, 
who cannot lire in peace and love with each 
other." Hopes of ultimate sncceas led the Legate 
to (bUow the direction indicated by the Csar, and 
he indnstrioosly applied himself to the task of 
putting sa end to the war. There is reason to 
belieTe that the epistle of John to Bathory was 
couched in such terms as to excite the hope* 
of Posaerin as to the lOertiunty of his sueoese 
afterwards, as it allodes to the dote resemhianoa 
of the doctrines of the Eastern and Westam 
Churches, Without any farther loM of time thi 
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Jesuit qoitted Siariiza on the 14th of the Bame 
monihy en route to Bathory. 

The JesoitB Etienne Drenotzkj, and Michael 
Morien, remained in Moscow as his representatiyes, 
and receired elaborate regulations for their conduct 
in political and religious circumstances during his 
absence. They were enjoined to keep a journal of 
ereiything they saw and heard; to watch erery- 
thing; to avoid all religious discussions, and to 
compromise themselves in nothing. They were 
particularly commanded to avoid all interviews 
with the Metropolitan, to postpone the distribution 
of works specially prepared by Possevin on theo- 
logical subjects, until his return; not to make 
processions, as they were likely to excite the 
ridicule of the Lutherans, or even produce an 
^meute amongst the Russian population that 
might lead to their own expulsion. If questioned 
as to their faith or the rules of their Church, they 
should adroitly pose questions themselves, instead 
of directly replying, so as to embarrass their 
opponents; but if driven hard, and no answer 
suitable to or consistent with the views of their 
order vqui ready, they should postpone it till the 
toUomng day. As a general rule they were to 
tpeak man of moral principles than dogmatical 
qoaitioniy and espedally to evade the topie of 
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by way of Russia. John, as wo know, foresaw 
the designs of the Jesuit, but would temporise 
with him up to a certain point. 

When the Legate left to go to Bathory, the 
Czar had promised this route to the Venetians and 
the ambassadors whom the Pope might send to the 
Schah of Persia, as well as to any missionaries who 
should accompany them ; but he distinctly gare 
the priest to understand that his requests on this 
head could not be realized until after the conclusion 
of peace with Poland. Possevin himself com- 
prehended this perfectly. ''There is another route 
towards India through Poland and Lithuania,*' he 
said, with regard to the subject, ''but it is 
impossible to avail one*s self of it from the con« 
tinual hostility of the rulers of these countries, 
who cannot live in peace and love with each 
other." Hopes of ultimate success led the Legate 
to follow the direction indicated by the Czar, and 
he industriously applied himself to the task of 
putting an end to the war. There is reason to 
believe that the epistle of John to Bathory was 
couched in such terms as to excite the hopes 
of Possevin as to the (Certainty of his success 
afterwards, as it alludes to the close resemblanee 
of the doctrines of the Eastern and Westem 
Churches* Without any fitrther loM of time th|i 
VOL* z* « B 
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the Greek Saints, pretendiDg their ignonnea on 
this head. 

Suspecting from what he abeady know of the 
Czar, that he might tamper with these two JeaniU 
while he was with Bathory, Possem took pre- 
cautions against such an eventuality, and comr 
manded them neither to kiss the hand of, or 
accept the benediction of the Metropolitan 
either in the Churches or in priTate houses, 
confining themselyes, if presented' to him, to % 
formal salutation. Thus the role of the 
Jesuits, left in the capital as his representatives, 
was determined on with remarkable art, and was 
carried out under the guise of a prudent reserve, 
while waiting the time when their chief, returning 
from his mission, should base his propositions 
upon its result. 

At this epoch, the King of Poland, on his 
victorious way towards Novogorod and Moscow, 
besieged Pskoff, and as he was well provisioned, 
he continued the siege, notwithstanding the ener- 
getic defence of the Bussians. Bariatensky had 
been vanquished by Prince Badzivill, who had 
seized Porhoff and reached the banks of the Volga, 
and placed himself under the vralls of Mcgaiak. 
Livonia was occupied by the Swedes; Narva had 
been taken, and the envoy of the Tuikish Sultan 

sS 
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was MtuUy in tlia camp of Bsthoi; to propose 
liim sncconn. Jolm's positioii was almost 
deapcmte ; for not only had be to struggle against 
ontrard enemies, bnt to contend with the rerolts 
of the Boyarda, alvays hostile to his anthority, 
who, profiting hy the misfortunes of the war, had 
entered into a eonapirat^ against him, in which his 
eldest son, the heir to the throne, was concerned ; 
and it was nnder snoh disadTuitages, that PoEserin 
forced the proud conqueror, who had already 
refdsed eren proposals for on armistice, to sign a 
treaty for ten years between Bassia and Poland. 
The acliTe port which the Jesuit took in this afioir 
is testified to by the treaty itself which is counter- 
signed by him, and by the repeated attestations 
and acknowledgments which on many occasions he 
KceiTed from John afterwards. 

This mission saccossfnlly brought to a close, 
Posserin hastened to return and claim the reward 
of his serrices. His arrival at Moscow dates 14th 
Febniaiy, 1682. John had now a difficult card 
to play, in that having profited by the services of 
the Legate, he could hardly evade the compensation 
withontjjlashing with Borne, and perhaps excitiog 
anew the war just terminated. He at once took 
up his poittion howarer, and waited the matdi of 
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On the 16th, PosseTin renewed the propoBitionB 
he had formerly made to the Council^ in a memo- 
randum to the Czar himself — ^riz., the armament 
of John against the Tnrks — the union of the 
churches, liberty for Latin priests to reside in 
Russia, and the expulsion of the Lutherans finom 
Moscow, to whose inspiration Posseyin attributed 
the conduct of John with regard to the Pope ; and 
lost but not least the despatch of students to Borne 
to study languages and theology. Such was the 
memorial presented by the Legate, which closed 
with a request that the Czar should first read 
an Expos6 upon religion, which he also presented 
at the same time, and accord him an audience to 
discuss matters personally. He guaranteed that 
the Russian students educated in Rome should be 
brought up in the Greek religion, and afterwards 
sent back to their native laud ; that the Lutheran 
clergymen residing in Moscow should be replaced 
by other and worthier German ecclesiastics, but 
CailiolicB; the final wind up being an energetic 
attempt to procure a written undertaking that the 
Venetians and other Roman Catholic residents 
riiould in Russia enjoy the fiill exercise of their faitlu 

On the 21st of February, it was officially an- 
nounced to PosseTin by the Boyard Nisita 
Bomanowitch, in presenoe of the Courti that as 
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an tcksovledgmeat of his sctiTe and raocet 
services in bringing about the paiea with Btth 
the Gzor eonaeDtcd to enter into *n iUUhm tga 
the Turks aa soon as the other Christian soroe 
had concluded the terma of such aa allii 
between thom ; the Tcnotiuu nod Ctennan tr* 
might haTO their clergymen, " but they ihonld 
Bpread their doctrine amongst the RnBUUifl 
erect chnrohos ; that every one shonld leii 
in hia own faith." "In onr ompire)" added 
Cur, " there are many sects whom wa < 
not depiixe of liberty ; but aa to chnrohes, i 
the present day none huTO boon built ta 
eonntry." There existed no reason why 
Lntheraiu ahoold be expelled; and as to 
stndents for the public schools of Borne, it 
eradrely stated that it would be next to impost 
to find in so short a time enitable young men, 
that when found they shonld be despatched, 
greatest difiSeolty of all now remained to be i 
with, — the discoisioD on the subject of the chn 
to which the Cur had pledged himaelf, once 
ttMty of peace wu concluded with Bathory. 
if he would not oanaent to it at an epoch when 
ampire wis torn and darastated — when his 
hope of iMOM lay in the liSgate of Borne, he 
Mttaii^y Urn iaelined to ooiwed* it after 
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reatontion of puce, when ho had searoal; longer 
needof the Hervicea of PosaoTin or PosseTin's muter. 
The priest vu cODeeqaently politely infonned thftt 
SB Qie Czar had not his Privy Council near 
him, it would be particularly inconvenient to diaonas ' 
religion. " These discnsaionB," the Czar intimated, 
" could hardly hare any result, as every one ia 
attached to his own opinion ; defending it might 
lead to nscleas diapatea, which wonld only matoally 
irritate and annoy ; who knows if thoy might not 
even interrupt the good understanding inst estab- 
lished between Busaia and the Conrt of Borne I " 

When the determination of John was made 
known to the XiCgate, tho latter, comprehending the 
poaition in which he waa placed, perceived that 
bia only hope lay in the skill with which he might 
maniDiivre direct commomcations with the Czar. 
He accordingly expreased a wish that he might bo 
pennitted to have the commnnicationa, which the 
sovereign woold personally make him, in writing, 
that he wonld reply to them ; bnt that in reqneating ' 
an interview, he did not pretend to solicit a private 
aadienoe, bnt to be received before tlie Boyarda, as 
he knew that the Ctar wonld no more be without 
them, then Qie head witbont its membera. He 
affirmed that he did not oome to dispnte or argne, 
thongh at the aame time he most remarit that h» 
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eonld not oonewTa how t&jtluDg disagreeaUA 
eonld nsnltfrom • mere oonTenation ; he meant, 
onlj to proTO the dogmstioal tnalogy between the 
Greek and Latin Chnrchei, and demonstrate that 
if some eontradictiong were fonnd amongat them, 
it was owing to ineqnal translation hj the Oroek 
^Ifaeolo^Bta; that the Conndl of Floreaee had 
virtnally muted the Chnrchea, and that it woold be 
ireQ to oarrjr ont this onion without dela;. If the 
Czar would not receive him, he then begged Iosto 
to present another Expos^ of his ideas on religion 
the following day- 
Seeing the incesaant solicitations of the Jesuit, 
ftod eonsidering that written discussions might be 
indefinitely prolonged and also lead to further 
solicitation and inconrenionco, John resolved to 
put an end to the affair. He therefore commanded 
Posserin to present himself and rerbally explain 
what oommnnioations he had to make. In re* 
ceiviog him personally the Czar intended keeping 
the path he had chalked out for himself before the 
peace, name^ — to manonne Rome, and avoid the 
question of religion. He hod no intention of 
entering into preUminaty negotiations on this 
point, bat to convince the Legate that explanations 
were impoaaible, and by this means end an em- 
bassy that was aa fatignisg as uselessi 
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PosseTin was receiyed before the Boyards and 
Bome of the appanaged princes ; but the Stolniks, 
PristawSi and gentlemen of the Court were dis- 
missed. After the usual eeremonial, he thus 
addressed the Czar : 

''Eminent SoTereign, Czar and Grand Duke, 
My Master, Pope Gregory XHL accepts the 
proposals of alliance which thou hast sent to him, 
the Inheritor of the Sovereignty of the Apostle 
Poteri by thy ambassador Schevriguin, in all faith 
and love, seeing no difference between the Greek 
and Latin faiths, and desiring the establishment 
only of one single Church and one belief according 
to the words of Christ, ' Que ma brebis paisse.* 
It is his earnest desire that we go to your 
churches and confess to your priests, and you to 
ours ; and to attain this end he offers that if there 
be not in your empire a translation of all the 
works of the Fathers of the Greek Church, they 
can be procured at Bome, together with the works 
of St. John Chrysostom, and other illustrious saints, 
AS well the decisions of the first four (Ecumenical 
Councils, and the last Council of Florence which 
confirmed the re*union of the Latin and Ghreek 
faiths. By acknowledge such a union your 
Migesty shall have the Pope's friendship, and that 
of the Emperor of Germany and other Christian 
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monarchs ; thy empire fihall extend fur beyond tho 
limits of the dominion of thy ancestors throngb 
their conjoint efforta, and thott shalt beaomd 
Empeior of the East." The Jeanit farther 
promised that neither the Chnrohes nor the rites of 
tha Greek religion should be toached, that oU 
should remain as before ; reminding John of his 
promise, reUtire to this re-onion, and liberty of 
oonseieaee to Catholics residing in Bnssia< 

John sereral times intermpted him, denying that 
he bad written to the Pope on the subject of , 
reli^on, as eren he himself had no right to enter . 
into negotiations of this kind irithout the per- 
mission of tho Metropolitan and Council. Ho 
begged PoBsevin to desist from a discussion which 
. was as Tueless as disagreeable, and that might end 
in m unsatisfactory result. " Yon wish to speak 
on religion," said the Czar, " and certainly, as the 
Pope deputed you for this purpose, yon are right to 
do so ; bnt I cannot reply to yon, not having 
obtained the consent of the Metropolitan and 
CounciL" With regard to the route to Persia, 
and liberty for Latin priests to reside in the 
country, the promise formerly giren was confirmed, 
prorided that divine seryioe was celebrated neither 
in pnblio nor in churches. 
Foasenrin repeatedly insisted that a disonsaiiHi on 
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the matter could result in nothing disagreeable. 
** Thou art a great sovereign/' said he, '' how then 
shall I, the humblest of thy servants, dare to 
pronounce one offensive word ? I shall only com- 
municate what His Holiness charged me to 
say/' 

** It is difficult to discuss spiritual affairs/' 
replied the Czar, " seeing that for a long time the 
Eastern Church has been separated from the 
Western, and that we received Christianity from 
the apostle St. Andrew who introduced it into the 
country under Vladimir ; the whole land embraced 
it and preserved it pure and entire; while the 
Soman Church established at the same time — 
recollect what thou thyself told us at Staritza — 
oontains at this moment seventy different sects. ^ 
I was bom in the Orthodox Faith! By God's 
help I will die in it Through His mercy I have 
attained my fiftieth year, and it would ill become 
me to change my opinions or desire a more ex- ^ 
tended empire. I fix my aspirations only on a 
future life, and the whole imiverse would not 
tempt me to violate my conscience. The earth is 
the Lord's I He can give it to whom He wilL 
But for what concerns thy statement that the 
Greek and Soman chorehes have been re^united, 
I beg to say that our religion ii not the Onek 
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religion^ bat the orthodox faith, which difTers on 
many points from the Latin. But I decline to 
discnsa this subject, as I may say something 
snperflaoos or disagreeable to yon, which I do not 
wish to dOy heartily desiring to presenre those 
amicable rektions commenced between myself and 
Pope Or^ry XTTL I therefore request you not 
to continae the subject.*' 

Posserin again repeated that he could not 
imagine how it could be disagreeable to the prince, 
and affected not to see that he fatigued him. But 
John's impetuous character, which often carried 
him beyond the limits he allowed himself, led him 
to reply to the priest again. He was certainly 
well versed in the dogmas of his church, and when 
occasions permitted, he liked it to be seen, not only 
in his conversation but in his writings. His 
impetuosity on this occasion carried him beyond his 
diplomatic determination not to approach prelimi- 
naries with Rome, — " I will not *' said he " discuss 
the dogmas of the Catholic faith, but I will put one 
question — ^I see that you shave I Neither ecclesias- 
tics nor laymen are commanded to do this, and yon, 
a priest of Rome, have no beard I Have the good- 
ness to inform me from what text this custom is 
taken?" The embarrassed Jesuit replied that it 
was quite true he had no beard. 
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John's passion now carried him onward and he 
continued : — 

'' Scheyrigoin tells me that they carry the Pope 
ahout on a throne, and kneeling kiss his feet, upon 
the sole of whose shoe the Cmcifizionis embroidered. 
The Gross of Christ in oar church signifies the 
victory over sin — ^we adore it — ^we venerate the 
wood according to the traditions of the holy 
Apostles and the Fathers. But we never place it 
below the waist, nor even put the images of the 
Virgin and Saviour there either, that the eyes of 
the soul may see Him who is our model ! Our 
altars are so arranged that holy things are never 
on a level with the stomach. Your Pope acts not 
according to the statutes of the Apostles and 
Fathers, or of the seven CEScumenical Councils ; 
the ceremonies have been invented solely by the 
pride of man.** 

The Legate answered that such honours were 
paid to the Pope as the representative of the 
sovereignty of St. Peter ; and that all Christian 
monarchs acknowledged him as such, a proof of 
which was to be found iA ,the concentration of all 
holiness and religion in Home. 

'' Thou art justified in speaking thus of thy 
sovereign," said John, '* thou art wise to do so, 
but thy arguments are not based on ihe oommand- 
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mento of God, nor yet ob apostdie tradition. 
l*ride does sot become bishops. 'Call no one 
master, for there is only One Master,' saja Christ, 
* ye an all brethren ; neither call any <aie Babbi, 
for Uiereia One Doctor 1 * And the Lord said again 
io his disciples, ' Make no prorision for the jonmey, 
ndther take gold or Bilver, neither staff or shoes, 
neither two costs.' Bcmember also the Epistle of 
the Apostle Peter, in which it is said ' Keep the 
flock of Christ committed to thee I Watch oTer 
it, not with nolence, hot gently ; not for gain, bat 
for diaiity; not for the sake of dominioQ, but 
rather aa the model of the flock. It is therefore 
not becoming in Pope Gregory to exalt himself 
upon a throne, as our enroy has informed ns, and 
aa thoa thyself hast confessed. It becomes him 
better to be humble and to imitate the Apostle 
Peter in spirit, after the commandment of our 
Lord." 

"From the time of the flrst (Kcomenical 
ConncU," oonlinaed the Caar, " there were four 
Patriarchs or nniversal Doctors of the Church — 
those of Constantinople, Antioch, Alexandria, and 
Jerusalem ; and these sent Metropolitans into dif- 
ferent oountries. The ecclesiastical goTemment 
of onr empire consists of a Metropolitan, arch- 
bubc^ and bishops, whom we respect and ooanlt 
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in Bpiritnal affairs. We style the Metropolitan 
** Father/* we bow before him and he gires as his 
benediction when we implore it; and though we go 
with all oar ooart to meet him we do not recognise . 
him as ' Gk>d. Pope Gregory shonld not seat 
himself on a throne, and call himself the eqoal of 
Peter, and even of Christ ; he is not Jesas Christ, 
and his throne is not a cload| nor are those who 
cany him angels. Let him follow the example of 
St. Sylvestre, Adrian, and other holy men of the 
Chorch who walked in the doctrines of Christ, and 
neither proudly exalted themselves on a throne nor 
carried the Cross on their shoe, that people might i^ 
kiss their feet. We acknowledge the Apostle Peter 
and sereral other Soman bishops; good and tme' 
teachers of God*s flock, sach as Gement, Adrian, 
Sylvestre, Leon, and Gregory ; but it is impossible 
to consider any one as the saccessor of the Apos« 
ties, who occupies their See without following our 
Lord's injunctions.** 

The reply of PosseTin intimated that the power 
confided by Christ to his representatiyes did not 
depend upon their Tirtuous or reprehensible lives. 
*' I pray thee, Illastrious Czar, to teU me if thou 
art the successor and legitimate inheritor of 
Vladimir, who lived five hundred years before 
thee?** When John replied in the affirmative, 
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Posuria went on ; — " Then, if any one mocks thy 
power and disobeyB thee became thy ancastore had 
human veaknosses and frailties — that they were 
eren abandoned to vices — ^woold'st thon regard 
them as worthy of eulogy or of punishment ? Thoa 
art a great sorereign in thy empire I Why shall 
we not eialt thee — glorify thee — eren throw osr- 
selres at thy feet ! " In pronooncing these words 
he threw himself at the feet of the Czar. 

" la tmth," answered John, " our sabjeots owe 
ns obedience and respect, as they respected 
Vladimir Monomach and all other great princes. 
Bnt if thon thinkeet by that to justify the honours 
paid to the Pope, I hog to obserre that prelates, 
as pQpils of the Apostles, are expected to set an 
example of humility, and not exalt themselres 
aboTe all other soreroigns. To potentates belongs 
the honour doe to potentates; to prelates the 
honour dne to them as the servants of Christ, 
Those Popes who have obeyed the commandments 
of Christ and walked according to the Apostles and 
the commands of the seven (Ecumenical Councils, 
have been truly eqaal to the Apostles ; bnt a Pope 
who acts contrary to the doctrines of Christ and 
Boly Scriptnr»— such a Pope is not a pastor, bnt 
a wolf 1" 
' " If the Pope be a wolf, I harft nothing to say 
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ftftflr that," Bud PoBserin. " 'WIi; than host tlum 
Bent to bint to buccoot thee 7 'Vni; baat thon, 
like th7 predeeeasora, itjled him Putor of the 
Chnrch ?" 

At these words the Cua becime fbrionS, left his 

■eat, and, approaching the priest, menaced bim 

irith his iron-clasped stick : " Host thoa been 

' bronght up amongst peasants that thoa dorest nae 

each longiuge towards ns 7" he exolumed. 

The terrified Jesuit hastened to excuse himself, 
and afterwards most modestly replied to John's 
attacks on the Papacy. 

Harried on by passion the Czar had OTerstepped 
the boands both of policy sod pmdence, bat a 
moment after end he saw that he mnst endeavonr to 
Boflen the impression his iavolontaiy excitement 
might canae, — an impression thatcould well militate 
agunst him and roase Rome, perhaps Batbory. 
" I told thee before," he said more gently to the 
trembling prieat, " that religioas discassions coold 
bardly terminate without something disagreeable. 
Bat I did not mean to call yoor Pope a wolf ; I 
meant only the Pope who did not follow Christ's 
commandments and the traditions of the ApoatIeB> 
Let onr conTersation here terminate." 

Before dismissing bim the Czar gradonsly pr** 
■anted bim bis hood to kiss, and the same day tb* 
TOL.I. r 
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great officers in waiting carried the priest some of 
the dishes from the rojal table. 

After this interview, the Legate of Borne might 
well haTO comprehended that the intentions and 
tiews of his master could not be realized quite as 
easily as hitherto supposed. Neyertheless he did 
not renounce his projects, but persisted in belieTing 
that in time he should succeed. On the 22nd * 
February, he presented another petition on the 
subject of the youths who were to be sent to Italy 
to be educated, in which he declared that he only 
desired it as a proof of the Czar's friendship for 
the Pope, adding, that many might be found in the 
neighbourhood of Pskoff. "Here," he said, "an 
opportunity was afforded the Czar of serving God, 
and adding lustre to his name ; but if he refused, the * 
Pope would scarcely regret it, as so many pupils 
arrived in Rome for instruction, that yery often 
many of them were obliged to be sent home again/* 

This memorial receiyed no reply. On the 2Srd 
February, however, Possevin receiyed an inritation 
to present himself at the palace the following day. 
The frightened Jesuit betieving that the crown of 
martjrdom awaited him, took the Communion, 
administered it to his foUowen, and then 
tremblingly set out Bat John had not summoned 
the priest to mar^yriie him. He regretted the 
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: words he had ased at the audienoey and though 
excited, was profoundly politio, remembering that 
after all he owed the peace with his neighboor to 
the influence of the Pope. He had now requested 
the attendance of the Legate to be reconciled to 
him. John receiyed him with much empreuement,, 
and after afew prelimxnaiy sentences said : 

''When you insisted on discussing reli|^ou» 
subjects with me, my Boyards were commanded 
to tell you, and I afterwards said the same thing to 
you myself, that they would produce disagreements', 
every one defending his own opinion. If I 
adyocate my own church, you are impatient ; and if 
you eulogise yours it is unpleasant to me. But 
you were obstinate, and insisted on eiplaining the 
superiority of the Latin religion ; consequently, I 
made some observationswhich offended you. Foiget 
what I said about the Pope, and do not write it to 
Rome; notwithstanding the differences of our 
rites I desire the friendship of Pope Gregoiy as 
well as the other Christian soyereigns of Europe. 
I do not forget thy senrices and thy zeal, and shall 
certainly certify to the Pope that the peace was 
brought about through thy mediation with 
Bathory.'* 

The Legate haying t^ianked the Osar, said some 
Words about religion which proyoked neither oon- 
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tndietioa nor reply. After this reception lie had 
ao fniiheT printe aecasa to the Cur; but he 
wntinned his efforts through writing, and com- 
posed s diuertation npon the diflerences ensting 
between the Oriental and Westers ChnreheB, 
which he sent to the sorereign. This dissertation 
ptored, as he belioTed, the saperiorit; of the 
Latin. He composed also a sermon on the 
FrooessioQ of the Hoi; Spirit from the Father and 
from the Sod, which he considered might impress 
the BoBsians, as well as a refutation of a dissenting 
work, translated from the English, which had been 
presented by English merchants to the Czar, in 
which aa analogy was traced between the Pope 
and Antichrist. In defending Bome and in enn- 
meraUng all the merits of her Pontiffs, be neTCi 
lost sight of the fact that the intervention of 
Gregory XUI. bad concluded the treaty with 
Poland, and in conclnsion stated that the "effusion 
uf Christian blood which had ksted for twenty-two 
years had been anested, not by Antichrist, but by 
the Ticar of Christ on earth." 

The theological treatises of FosBeyiu did not 
much interest John, bnt this prince, baring repulsed 
the attacks on the Russian faith, and dispelled the 
Jesuit's hopes of his eonrersioa, returned to bis 
migiiul design of drawing bim oyer to his own belief . 
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On the 4th of March there was a leToe at the 
palace, at which the Legate presented himself; the 
saloons were full of people ; the TOiy staircases were 
crowded ; and the Tast building contained at least 
five thousand people. In the midst of sach a 
crowd, the Legate fonnd himself before John. 
"Oar Boyards inform ns that thou desirest to 
visit our temples and assist in the divine offices of 
the Orthodox Church. Thou shalt now have an op- 
portunity of seeing all, as we go to the Church of 
the Holy Virgin, and thou canst accompany us. 
There thou shalt see with what faith we adore and 
implore the Holy Trinity, the Holy Virgin and 
the saints. Thou shalt see with what respect we 
bow before the miraculous images., and view the 
Mother of Ood painted by the Evangelist Luke. 
Pay special attention, we pray thee, to the manner 
in which we respect the Metropolitan^ our Father, 
who prays for us. But thou shalt judge for 
thyself that we do not adore him as God— we do 
not carry him on a throne or kiss his feet — that is 
pride, not a religious custom. Thou sayest that 
the Pope is the representative of St Peter, but St. 
Peter did not go on horseback, he walked on foot, 
even barefoot.'* Possevin replied that he had 
never expressed a desire to see the services of the 
Greek religion, but that however he would go to* 
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the Churchy and again reiterated his explanatjons 
of the honoan rendered the Pope. " Then thy* 
self, Prince,"* said he, '' showest great respect to 
the Metropolitan during divine service. When he 
Trashes his hands, thou wettest thine eyes with 
the water." 

** How ? Thou wilt ever play the doctor/* ex- 
claimed John. ** Thou comest hither to teach us? 
Dost thou know what thou sayest? Hast thou 
never had a correct explanation of the Mass?** 
Possevin was silent. ''Then,** continued the 
Czari *' I will explain it to thee. Before his suf- 
ferings the Saviour washed his hands and wet the 
eyes of those who served him, with the water. 
The Metropolitan, after washing his hands at 
Mass, refreshes his eyes with the water also ; and 
we and all the people do the same, as a souvenir 
of the Passion of Christ, but not in honour of the 
Metropolitan.'* 

Possevin had not a word to say in reply. 

The Czar, intending to influence the imagi- 
nation of the priest, and wishing to induce him to 
recognise orthodoxy, gave a grand religious fdte in 
the Cathedral of Ouspensk, where a pompous cere- 
monial w||s prepared. The Legate was invited, and 
Eustace Pouschldn, Theodore Pissenisky and the 
great officers of the household were oommanded to 
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oondnct him, and wait the arriyal of the Czar at 
the doors of the building, so that he might see how 
the sovereign would be receiyed by the Metro- 
politan with the Cross in his hand, and snrronnded 
bj all his clergy ; and how the Czar would enter 
the Church after the Cross, Posseyin to follow and 
enter after him. 

Haying arrived at the cathedral, Possevin would 
immediately enter the Church without waiting for 
the Czar, but was prevented by the Pristaws. He 
thereupon declared that he would return home; 
but the same officers obliged him to remain. The 
Czar on being informed of what had passed, and 
seeing how veiy difficult it would be to constrain 
the priest to bow before a Bussian altar, sent his 
secretary to tell him that he only wished his 
presence to let him observe how the Russian 
sovereign was received by the Metropolitan, ** and 
that he might not make any inconvenient mis- 
takes;" but that if he declined waiting he could 
return homo, and on presenting himself to the Minis- 
tiy he would receive an answer to his despatches. 
The priest profited by this permission, and fled 
from the curiosi^ of the crowd. No longer ho^ng 
for a fjEivourable response to his solicitations, he 
went to the ICnistry, where he was officially 
informed that Soman Cathi^o churches would not 
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be pennitted in Rnssia, bnt that people profeBBing 

this futh wbo came to or resided iu the coimtry 

liad fall liberty to worship bi ihej liked, only that 

they most not proselytise the Rnssions. Such 

wu tbe dotorminatiou of the Czar. 

■ Thus flniBhed this remarkable episode in the 

' bistoiy of Bnssiat which perfectly demonstrated the 

nnion existing between the temporal and the 

epiritoal power. This nnion was not determined 

•^ any positiTe law, bat resalted from social, 

polittcali and reli^ons combinations, £rom habits 

and cnstomg which haye contributed to inflnence 

the national spirit of ths country, without which 

be entire history of Rassia wonld be incomplete. 

The Pope addressed himself not to the Rnssiaa 
dergy, bat to the Czar, on the snlgect of religion ; 
but this sovereign, the absolute antocrat of his 
subjects, did not acknowledge his own authority 
orerthe Ghnrch. He discossed with the Legate 
the troths of his faith, — ^proved the Terity of his 
belief, — and defended his religion in presence of 
the exigencies of Borne, and the intrignes of the 
Jesuits. Bat he declared that he would decide 
nothing in spiritual affurs, nor was 'he even 
commisnoned to consider them, either by the 
qrnod or the Metropolitan. Oar history prores this 
doable fact, that the Goremment and the Ghnrob 
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haye always been intimately Qnited, but that one of 
the two powers was never the slaye of the 
other. Modem writers on Bossia haye denied this 
fact, and pretended that the spiritual power was 
constantly sutject tothe temporal, but an assertion 
like this proves great ignorance of the real relations 
existing between them, as also of the history of the 
empire. We a£Srm that in no other country were 
the two powers so independent of each other as in 
oorSy notwithstanding the ties which united them. 
This reciprocal independence was never more 
strong than in the theological discussions of 
John the Terrible with the Legate of Pope 
Gregory Xni. 

. The Czar confided a letter to the Legate for 
the PopCi in which he simply acknowledged the 
copy of Ihe • acts of the Council of FlorencOi and 
the priest returned to Bome accompanied by 
Molianinoff as the envoy of the government, but 
he was not charged with any mission on spiritual 
matters ; on the contrary, he was stringently pro- 
hibited even naming the alliance proposed against 
the Turks. His instructions contained the replies 
he should make to any questions or inuendoes 
relative to religion. ** We are not commissioned 
to treat on these matters.** ** We have no authority 
to speak on this question.*' But it was certainly 
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John*! wish to preserve amicable relatioiui with 
Borne. Knowing that his expressions about the Pope 
to the Legate were a little too strong, and that 
the constraint exercised oyer him at the chnreh 
was not a circumstance tending to strengthen the 
friendship of BomOi he desired Molianinoff, in case 
it were otjected that he had called the Pope a 
wolfy to reply that he had not heard it. As to 
the Legate's detention at the door of the church, 
he should saj that at that time he was not al 
Moscow, that he only knew that the same honours 
were accorded him as were rendered to the Ambas- 
sadors of the Emperor or of the Sultan of Turkey. 

Thus John's determination not to concede to 
the Pope on religious matters remained unchanged. 
He acted thus during the difficult time when his 
country was doTastated by Bathory, and his only 
safety lay in the mediation of Bome; and his 
conduct was the same, when, thanks to that inter- 
Tention, he obtained peace. He succeeded in 
OTading all explanations on religion, employing the 
concurrence of Bome for the defence of his country 
without sacrificing the dogmas of his faith, or 
conceding the establishment of the Latin Church 
to the detriment of the Orthodox belief. 

Bathoiy perfectly understood his Bussian neigh* 
boor. Notwithstanding the attempUi of Oregoij^ 
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John held both to his policy and his opinions. 
The theological straggle which ensned with the 
Legate was quite useless to both. Borne tried to 
convert John to Catholicism^ and John endeaTOured 
to make the Legate officially recognise his Church. 
The two champions stranded on their contradictory 
work. Borne only obtained permission through 
PosscTin for Latin priests to reside in the countiy, 
conditionally, a concession up to'this period refused. 
Through this concession, John obtained peace with 
a redoubtable enemy ; preserved his conquests, and 
established the tranquillity and integrity of Bussia. 

The result of this mission may be appreciated, 
not only by its well-known consequences, but by 
the intentions entertained by the Legate at the 
period of his departure for Bomey and the means 
which he believed jiossible to introduce Bomanism 
into Bussia. 

The first step in this direction was the establish- 
ment of an academy and seminaiy at Bome for 
Bussians. It was expected that the magnificence 
of the Court and the distribution of presents to the 
students would attract a number of pupils. Similar 
establishments should be opened at Wilna and 
Polotsk in Poland, in which the young Bussiaa 
prisoners should be instructed. Afterwards these 
same young men should be sent to the seminaries of 
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Olmnis and Pragae, where, in their own langoige, 
ihey could influence their fellow-conntiTmeny the 
proximity of the Czech tongue facilitating the 
work. The aim of these seminaries was to excite 
religious fanaticism in the schohurs, and accustom 
them to the means which were considered the 
surest for conyersions. On finishing the course, 
they should be despatched to Bussia, or into 
countries non-Catholic, to inculcate and propagate 
Catholicism. 

He considered it absolutely necessary that the 
principal works of the Propagand and other 
Catholic books should be translated into Bussian, 
and widely disseminated through the difierent 
schoob and seminaries, but this work should be 
secretly and carefully effected. *' If," said 
Posserin, " the decisions, translations and tra- 
ditions of the Council of Florence had, as intended, 
been spread in the East; if schools for the Oreeks 
had been established in which the truths of the 
Boman Church had been explained, Mark of 
Ephesus himself would not haye been strong 
enou^ to destroy such an important work." He 
added that Popes Eugene U., Innocent III., 
Oregoiy Z., Alexander YL, Leo X., and Clement 
TIL, all had in Tiew the accomplishment of this 
grand aim, not onfy bj the conTOcation of a oGoncil 
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or the Bending of a letter or a Legate, bat by all 
these combined.* He adnsed that the con- 
version of Bnssia should commence by obliging the 
Kings of Poland to confer different priTileges and 
prerogatives to those Bnssian bishops who should 
recognise the Council of Florence. This he con- . 
sidered the best means of attacking Orthodoxy to 
the profit of Latinism. Particular attention, he 
said, should be paid to Lithuania, which, notwith- ^ 
standing its political separation, still preserved ties 
with Russia, as formerly the Russian bishops were . 
instituted by the Metropolitan of Kieff, subject to 
the King of Poland. Kind letters should be 
despatched to the bishops of the Greek rite in 
Lithuania, and no means neglected that could 
attract them to Romanism. Thus Possevin pre- 
pared what has since been called The Union* 
Before its organisation he had exactly determined 
and drawn out a programme of its character and 
signification with regard to Russia. 

Possevin returned to Rome more persuaded than 
ever of the importance of the acquisition of Russia, 
but at the same time he comprehended the diffi- 
culties of the work. During his sojourn in the 
country, he had turned* his attention to the study 
of its peculiarities, its social, political, and religious ^ 
distinctions ; its people, its laws, its government, 
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and ihoroTighly understood and calculated on the 
obstacles to his aim ; consequently, he phumed oat 
a thoroogh system of Propagondism, adapted to 
meet those difficulties, which he embodied in the 
form of a memorandum. 

Russia oonyerted to Romanism, the East lay 
open to the Tiews of this ambitious and designing 
Jesuit, the road through her being not only surer 
and more conrenient, but less expensiye. ** This 
affair," he said, " would not be the work of a day, 
or of a single embassy, but of centuries ; of a 
course of the subtlest logic, — of unwearing and inde- 
fatigable patience, — of courage and perseverance I 
Armed with these, the Propagand might begin in 
Lithuania, by the establishment of seminaries in 
conjunction with the Jesuits, whose miracles would 
produce an extraordinary effect on the simple and 
ignorant people ; and an alliance at the same time of 
the Gsar with the other Roman Catholic soTcreigns 
of Europe ; as a constant and uninterrupted com- 
munication between those monarchs, but particu* 
larly with the Pope himself and the soyereign of 
Russia, would be one of the most effectual means 
of breaking the barriers of prejudice which pre- 
vented the religion of Rome penetrating into the 
country. It would be necessary to have a Nuncio 
al lloeeowy to whom detailed instmetioni might \m 
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giTen, not only as to his own action, bnt with 
respect to all docometns sent to the goYemment, 
and the manner in which they were to be expressed. 
Eyen the dress of this functionary was prescribed, 
as well as eyeiy act of his public life calculated. 
The Jesuit did not neglect the minutest details 
that could possibly assist the work. Care should 
be taken to send this Nuncio only at a propitious 
period. His suite should be composed of few 
indiyiduals, so as not to excite suspicion ; and the 
persons composing it should not lodge near the 
Czar's palace, or eyen enter it, except in cases of 
absolute necessity. The Nunciature itself should 
be splendid in eyerything, with the exception of the 
Nuncio, whom Posseyin adyised should be simply 
and modestly dressed, as the people were accus- 
tomed to see their bishops in the ordinary monastic 
habit. Indeed, the dress selected should be as 
nearly as possible like that of the Russian bishops, ^ 
both in texture and colour, the more easily to 
attract the yulgar. He quoted the opinion formerly 
expressed by Albert di Campi to Clement YIL, 
that a Nunciature to Bussia should not exceed 
four persons. He then went on to say that, on 
arriying in Poland, they.oonld find suitable persons, 
accustomed to the dimate and to dangerous jour* 
nejB, whom they oould attach to. the suite as 
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inteipreiera ; lie adyocated the engagement of two 
snch indiTidnals in case of the death of one, as it 
was dangerous to confide in any one sent by the 
ministzjy who might, through ignorance, dnplidty, 
or attachment to his own iaith, transkte inexactly 
and talsdy the documents entmsted to him, or, as 
had happened to himself, communicate certain 
words and circumstances not intended for publicity. 
These translators should not be taken from amongst 
Russians or Poles, because of their reciprocal 
tendencies, but chosen from the Sclaye race of 
Bohemia or Lithuania, who might be found at the 
college of Wilna or Polotsk, the latter being at that 
time about to be founded. Also a doctor, under- 
standmg Czech or Russian ought to accompany 
them, in order to visit the sick, acquire their 
affection and gratitude, and profit by their weakness 
to draw their sympathy towards his Church. The 
Nuncio appointed, should, if at all possible, be a 
person who was conyersant with the Czech or 
Russian tongue ; one who had carefully studied the 
differences between the Greek and Latin, churches, 
and who should haye read the thirteen treatises 
which he named, written against the Ghreek faith. 
He should^haye with him all the accessories for 
Diyine Seryioe, himself officiating as frequently as 
be eould, to engage the attention of the people. 
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He 18 expressl; adriaed to profoss tba gteatut 
Tenerfttion for the Basslan Chnroli, tod oonform «11 
bis actiona, when opportonities oeooired, to tb« 
popolor cnBtoms; bating when the BossUiu 
fasted, bat not Euting on the Satatdtya, u / 
is hia own Church ; pretending respect tar the 
holy images of the Oreek Church, aa Cardinal 
Como bad exhorted Posaeiin himself to do by 
order of the Pope, at the time of the Legate's 
sojoom in Bnssio. He also proposed the trans- 
lation of several Latin theological books into 
BusaiaD, and indicated the means of dietributisg 
them. (1) To circnlato them gratia in the schools 
to pupils of BuBsisn origin, or to those who 
might be at the College of the Jesuits at Wilna. 
To make extracts from the work of Qennadina 
containing questions and answers on the doctrines 
of the Oriental Chnroh, and to engage the pn>- 
fbssora to constrain their pnpils to send them to 
their parents and friends. (2) To assign money 
lot the pnblication of the last five Treatises open the 
sorereign snthori^ of the Pope by the same author, 
and to drcnkte copies amongst the papila of the Col- 
lege of Wilna as well as at the Jeanitical CoUege of 
JaroalaT, near LiToff; to eend them to Obnnti 
and Prague, and to John Erbeat then in Russia. 
(8) To traaalata and {riat the Latin eatoduim 
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bj Peter CamsiiiB in Russian at the expense of the 
JesoitSy who would Yolontarily foinish the means 
for this pnipose. (4) To print two or three 
folios of the chapter upon schism by Sandar, " De 
la Monarehie,** and to distribnte them to the 
Russian schokrs at the different Jesuitical estab- 
lishmentSy and through the Czar*8 secretaiyt 
Jassinsky to send them to the employes of 
the Chancellety of Poland at Moscow. (6) To 
publish separately those yoluminous works acces* 
sible to fewy such as the Treatise of Thomas 
upon the errors of the Greeks. (6) To publish 
extracts in Russian from the colossal^ and at that 
period, rare works of the Jesuit Pierre Scarga, 
containing a polemic against the Eastern Church. 
(7) To print the Bull of Pope Eugene IV. in 
Russian. (8) To compose in Russian, an extract 
from the Liyes of the Saints, written in Polish, 
also by Scarga; and haying circulated copies 
gratis to the Orthodox priests, to induce them to 
read it in their churches. (9) To translate the 
works of Eddus against Luther, and publish it in 
Russian, so as to conyince the reader of the 
soperiorify of the Latin belief oyer the Lutheran* 
After terminating this work, which could be done 
in gome months, it was necessary to proceed to 
the ivfiiion of the Sdayosie EyangeKst, the Psalms 
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and the Fnjen, as well as the Ltyes of the Saints, 
and to publish them, first exdnding those para- 
graphs and ports not corresponding with the 
Boman Catholio religions books ; and (finally), to 
Y)abli8h the Latin Catechism in Russian. 

These projects and schemes for conyerting the 
Russians to Romanism only discoYer Possevin*8 
great ignorance of the Russian people. His seal 
was too enthusiastic, too ardent; and his inter- 
views with the Csar should have certainly given 
him a better idea of the firmness of the nation in 
its faith* 
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Im hii intenriewi with Posserin, the Csir John 
ins on ereiy point ikithfiil to his time, tnd to the 
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interests of his Church ; but if in his short conTer- 
sations he had foond it impossible to expose all 
his ideas in detail^ he had at least expressed his 
sentiments of the spirit and tendency of Romanism. 
It may not here be superflnons to quote a document 
of the sixteenth century, containing the abjuration 
of a Catholic who entered the orthodox church| by 
which one may judge the odour in which the 
Bussian Church held Latinism. This document 
exhibits the differences both exterior and interior 
between the two creeds; for example, the Pro- 
cession of the Holy Spirit from the Father and 
from the Son, baptism by sprinkling, the azymes, 
the manner of making the sign of the Cross; the 
use of milk and eggs during fasts, the celebration 
of service seyeral times a day on the same altar, 
the custom of being seated during divine service, 
Organs in the church, and the habit of shaving the 
beard; the marriage of two brothers with two 
sisters, and the celibacy of the clergy, so par- 
ticularly repugnant to the Russians as well as 
their intervention in temporal affairs. The 
act of abjuration runs thus: — "I curse aU Latin 
bishops who go to war, who lead men into 
battle, who kill others 'and are themsetves killed ; 
who after having dipped their hands in the 
blood of their lellow-man and oo-religioniit^ ode- 
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bnta the aenioe of Ood npon tha altar; -who «» 
not content to be otlj hamblo priests." Wliat is 
to be oHieflj remarked is, that in this eentmr, as 
in the preceding, less importance was attached to 
the snprema^ of the Pope than to the dogmas and 
ceremonies, so different to those of the Oriental 
Chnroh. Jn the aforesaid abjoration, there is not 
the least aUnsion to the political phase of the 
qaestioo. The enpremat^ of the Pope was looked 
upon in a pnrely politicfJ, not dogmatical light, 
and was not even dismissed as irrelevant to the 
snlgect. But John attached more importance to it 
than the oIerg7, who were occupied in explanations 
on the doctrines of their own faith. The abore- 
mentioned formnla commenced with the following 
words : — " I pass from the Soman Cbnrch into the 
true Christian Orthodox Ghnrch, established by the 
saints and confirmed b; the H0I7 Fathers of the 
Seren (Ecumenical Conncils. I enter this Church, 
not from any necessity or misfortune, neither 
through persecution nor fsar on the one side, nor 
from promises, riches, or temptations of any nature 
whaterer, on tho other; bnt I enter it sincerely, 
with all my heart and soul, for the lore of Christ 
o&fy, desiring to participate in the living doctrine 
4tf the tnu and pore faith." This fbrmnla is not 
MH of sim^ words on^. Tlw ^'■fipf"! olstgy did 
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not attnct conTsrte to their ereed hj means of a 
propagand like that of the Soman priesthood; 
certainly they did not reftise those who came to 
them from conviction ; bnt they busied themselyes 
more in the care of their flocks, tiying to presenre 
them intact fi^m the errors of Apostacy. 

Borne did not consider the embassy of Posserin 
as an entire fEuIare, though it was really such. 
The relatipns which he had had with the authori- 
ties of the empire and with a part of the clergy, 
his researches in Russia, and his description of his 
journey, together with his experience acquired in 
Moscow, of the spirit and character of the people, 
induced her to avail herself once more of his 
ability and knowledge. After the death of John, 
Gregory XTTT. resolved to send him again on » 
similar errand — ^the re-union of the two churches ; 
and on this occasion, Possevin was not to forget to 
remind the Czar Theodore, that his father owed 
the peace concluded with Bathory, to Bome.* At 
the same time, to gain the Boyards to his cause, 
this Pope addressed to them a letter. But this 
mission was never carried out; and the letters 
which Possevin should have presented, were for- 
warded through Lithuania to Moscow by a Bussian 
courier in 1585. Sixtns Y., the successor of 

* HItloffkaBiinfai IConamMta, B. IL, p. S-10. 
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Ghregoty, conceiyed the same project of sending 
Posserin to Russia; and, in a letter to the Czar, 
mentions the affectionate terms in which, according 
to him, the Papacy stood in the estimation of his 
father and grandfather, adding, that John lY. had 
entire confidence in the late Pope, and neyer forgot 
the services of Possevin in the conclusion of the 
peace with Poland. This embassjt however, was 
not carried out. 

The. idea of expelling the Turks by means of an 
alliance of the Christian sovereigns of Europe, 
never abandoned Rome, but the execution of the 
project was, she considered, inseparable from the 
re-union of the Greek and Latin Churches. To 
attain this end, Camuley, Cardinal priest of Piro- 
lame, was, in 1594, despatched to . Moscow. 
Clement Yin. relied on the success of this 
embassyt fts Camuley knew the Russian language, 
and for several centuries before there had never 
been an envoy who spoke it. 

In his instructions Camuley was to present an 
emerald cross and an agate chaplet in his own 
name to the Csar ; on the cross there were. Greek 
letters engraven, that it might be the more 
acceptably to the prince. Amongst other things 
the Pope desired him, that if he heard any allusion 
made to the titles and privilflges which the 
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MnsooTite Csan arrogated to themselYes, or to 
their pretended descent^ on the groand of a 
genealogy expressly composed for the purpose, 
from the Roman Emperors, he should expkin 
that all titles and dignities were confirmed by the 
Pope, and quote the example of Poland, Bohemia, 
and other kingdoms both east and west, enlarging 
on the power and inflaence of the Holy See and of 
the security of those who depend on it. ** Such 
discourses** said the Pope, ''inspire respect for 
the Chief of the Church ; and one may demonstrate 
the difference between the Pope and the Patriarch 
of Constantinople, who depends on the will of the 
Turkish Sultan, the principal enemy of Christen- 
dom.** 

In the Russian arcluTes one finds nothing 

relatiye to the aniTal of Camuley in Moscow, or of 

his stay in that city ; consequently nothing on the 

subject of any negotiations entered into by him ; 

but his departure on the 25th April, 1595, is noted. 

His mission was unsuccesrful; he did not eyen 

return to Rome to render an account of it, but 

despatched the letters of the Csar to the Holy 

Father by a courier, while he himself remained at 

Wilna to superintend, the propagand against the 

Calyinists, or, as he himself ei^ressed it, to confirm 

the Ghxistiaii religion in the ehurohes of WihuL 
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On the translation of Bishop Prince Badzivill to 
the See of Cracow, the diocese of Wilna remained 
for ten yean without an ecclesiastical head, and 
was administered by prelates who were seyeral 
times changed . during this period, amongst the 
number of whom was Alexander Camulet, who 
officiated there as legate from March, 1695, till 
May, 1597. 

While at Wilna, Camuley was ordered to prepare 
himself for a second embassy to Moscow, where he 
arriyed at the end of May, 1597. To flatter the 
Czar, he assured him that he had seyeral times 
written V> the Pope informing him of the omni- 
potence of the Soyereign of Russia, and that eyeiy 
one in Rome was astonished at his account of it ; 
that he had requested the Pope, in any lettere 
which he might write, to address the Czar by the 
titles which Pope Gregoty the XTTT. had refused. 
The Pope had consented to this, and now addressed 
him by the titles desired. He added, that if the 
Poles and the Lutherans had known it, they neyer 
would haye permitted him a pass to Moscow ; that 
the King of Poland and the Polish nobles had tried 
to preyent the Pope giring him his proper titles, 
but that he paid no attention to them','as they 
depended entirely on the wiU of the Holy Father, 
who eonSSired them on whom he liked. But these 
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attentions and attempts ended in nothing. The 
second embassy of Camolet ended like the first, 
and had no resnlt. ' Otherwise the Czar receiyed it 
with politeness. 

We haye now arriyed at an epoch, which was for 
Rnssia a day of trial and a season of proof. In 
the beginning of the seyentecnth century, Rome 
came, sword in hand, into the heart of the empire, 
threatening to stifle religion and nationality. In 
this dreadfd crisis, it was religion that sayed the 
nation ; it was the faith which preseryed the national 
independence. The straggle was sharp and pro- 
longed. On the one side, Sigismond, Eingof Poland,, 
impelled by fanaticism, pursued a sanguinary 
proselytism; on the other, intestine dissensions 
diminished the national forces, and preyented the 
election of a soyereign to the throne who was 
freely elected by the people. 

Sigismond, who was continually at war with 
Sweden, hoped to ally himself with Russia, and at 
the same time introduce the germs of Romanism 
in a peaceful manner amongst her population. In 
1601, he sent Sapicha to Boris Gondonofi", to 
bring about a lasting peace between the two states. 
The conditions of this treaty stipulated that Poles 
residing in Rnssia, whothad there acquired property, 
should haye ftdl permission to exereise their 
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religion^ and to erect, if they wished, chnrches on 
their own estates; that in Moscow and other 
cities, chnrches, colleges, and schools, at the 
expense of the goyemment, should also be estab* 
lished; "as," said 8apicha*s instmctions, "thej 
are indispensable, as mnch for strangers as for the 
sorrice of the Czar, with regard to the enToya of 
other goyemments and foreign merchants, of whom 
there are many in the empire/* Bat Sigismond 
was deceiyed. Sapicha was informed that foreigner! 
were permitted the fall enjoyment of their faith, 
bat that the bailding of Roman Catholio charohea 
in Rassia woald not be allowed. 

Sigismond and Rome showed little tolerance at 
a time when the interior disorders of the nation 
offered an opportanity for attempting the rights of 
the charch. Under pretence of establishing pnblio 
order, they meddled in State affairs, and Sigismond, 
the papil of the JesaitSy aniting his efforts with 
' those of his masters at Rome, the wonder only is 
that the Orthodox faith was not completely crashed. 
Poland recognised the false Demetrins, on the 
express oondition that he shoald torn Roman 
Catholic, and indace the Russians to follow hia 
example. This usoiper, whose real name was 
Otrepieffi purchased the assistance and recog- 
aitioB of Pdand, bj flonienting to the wishes o^ 
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Sigismondf who was inHiigated by the Jesuits. 
These ambitioiis priests commenced the education 
and training of Otrepietf% Gaspar Sawicky 
taught him Latin ; and though he had embraced 
Romanism through the Franciscans and not through 
the Jesuits, these latter continually surrounded 
him, and it was only through them that Sigismond 
was influenced to support the impostor. 

It is not difficult, in tracing the ulterior 
career of this man, to discover indubitable 
proofs that he only apostatised from the faith 
of his fathers through self interest, and that 
conriction had nothing to do with it. Indeed 
he was little prepared to enter a Church alto- 
gether new to him. He knew a little Latin,* 
as indispensable to the comprehension of the 
Roman rites ; but when by the help of Poland ho 
ascended the throne of Russia, he signed in a 
feeble and badly-formed hand, ** Inperator.'* We 
do not find in any of the official reports of 
foreigners then in the countiy that after his 
ascension to the throne he conformed to the 
Catholic rites ; but he had, it is true, two Jesuits 
with him, Nicolas Csemicky and Andrew Lawicky,* 
employing them, howerer, more as diplomats than 
for Proselytism. At ti:^^ close of the year 1606, he 

• QvtfHibfMk, p. Xi. 
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despatcbed Lawickj to Borne to conoert measoreB 
against the TurkB. Rome herself belieTed ao 
little in the aincerity of his conTerdon, that ahe 
missed no opportunities of confirming and in- 
fluencing him in hi^ new faith, the Pope himself 
exhorting him to firmness. Rangoni, Bishop of 
Begio and Maceiwosky, urged him at the same 
time to conyert the Russian people, and solely for 
this purpose Ck>unt Alexander Rkngoni, the nephew 
of the Nuncio at Cracow, was sent to Moscow. 
If/' wrote Pope Paul Y. to Cardinal Maceiwosky, 
Demetrius only remains faithful to the Catholic 
religion, we may hope in time to draw the Russians 
within the pale of the Church, for these people, as 
we know, are Tery obedient to their soyereigns. 
*' One can do with the Russians what one likes, 
said the same Pope to Demetrius, ''therefore 
command them, and they will obey.** His 
marriage with Maty Miniszec, the daughter of the 
Palatine of Sendomar, was the comer-stone of the 
structure on which Rome depended for the orer* 
throw of Orthodoxy, the Pope exhorting Demetrius 
to support his spouse in the doctrines of Romanianii 
relying on Maiy to »«fl«^^ him to act with 
firmness and prudence. ** The Palatine of Sendo* 
mar,** wrote Cardinal Boi|^ies6 to Bangonit ^ will 
direct this business.'* 
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But if we uapaiiiaUy examine tbe politioal wU 
«f DemstriiiB, w« shall find, u fkr u oircomBUscM 
permitted, he declined the dishononnble role 
allotted to him. PUeed m he wae in complete 
dependence on the Court of Borne and on Poland, 
it is astonishing that he did not commit anj direct 
attent at on the Bnasion faith, nor did he commence 
to meddle with the doctrines of the Bnssian 
Ghnrcb as thej hoped. Even in Ms frequent 
relations with Borne, he conatanti; evaded 
mentioning religion or alluding to the re-union of 
the two Chniches. At the time of his departure 
for Busda aereral Catholic priests accompanied 
him, but only a limited nnmbar, strictly sufficient to 
serre the spiritual requirements of his wife, his 
fathei'^D-law, and the Polish soldiery. Demetrius 
SOTsr seconded the Propogand ; and although the 
Jesnits at Moscow intended to eBtablish a Boman 
College secretly, in conjunction with the arriTal of 
Latin priests intended to be brought from Bome, 
they nerertheless adjourned theii prnjeot and eon- 
tented themselTes with access to the Csar, which 
was otherwise extremely difficnU. 

A Catholio chapel was built for- Mary's ni«, 
bnt on the pressing entreaties of Demetrius, and 
notwithstanding the formal refiisal of the Pope, 
,thift Friooess was ennnied and msnied acoording 
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to the rites of the Eastern Church — she receiyed 
the sacrament from the Patriarch, prajed in the 
churches, and fasted, not on Saturdays hut on 
Tuesdays like the Oreeks, so that it may reason- 
ably be supposed that had Demetrius oontinued on 
the throne the Court of Rome might haye found 
her hopes as Tain as past centuries of useless 
efforts had been. 

In seconding, though in a dubious and undecided 
manner, the riews of Rome, Demetrius drew upon 
himself the indignation of the Russians attached 
to their faith; and what further added to the 
public dissatisfaction was, that haying been ac- 
customed to the relaxed manners bf the Poles, he, 
unlike those Czars who followed the prescriptions 
of the Church, did not obserre the fasts, and 
sometimes eyen on fete days neglected to go to 
Mass. Not that he had any penchant for Latin- 
ism, but because of the boundless carelessness and 
presumption of his character. He ate yeal, at 
that time contrary to custom. But what more 
than all else exasperated the people, was the way 
in which the Poles mocked at eyerything con- 
sidered as sacred, bringing their dogs into the 
churches. Moscow, — supposing that the new 
aoyereign intended to extirpate oxthodoxy-— the 
more so •■ a sospioioas oonespoodenot with Borne 
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was disooTerad, !s wliich Demetritu engaged to 
erect Latin chnrohoa in tho capital, oonforauUe 
to aa oath token before his aoceuion, — loso ia 
anna, tnd the excitement became greater when 
the Patriarch Job, who had been deposed by the 
impostor, prajring before the image of the Virgin, 
cried:— "The Cliristian Church, which waa nn- 
ehaken, ia invaded b; heresy; and wa nnnen 
implore thee, oh H0I7 Virgin, to let thj Son 
CbriEt confinn and render it immoveable." He 
then, aajB the chronicle, wept bitterly for hoars. 
■ The inhabitants of Moscow, seeing the anger of 
Ood following them, eonoerted measaies for de- 
throning the impoitor and thereby saving the 
laith, broke ont into tnmnlt, the Poles were mas- 
sacred and Demetrins was killed. Intentionally 
the excited crowd did not murder the Catholic 
priests, but if some of them fell it was owing to 
their beii^ mistaken for Poles. 

A second impostor, commonly styled tho Brigand 
Toncbldn, was also supported by Polish inflnenoe, 
and was regarded by the Jesuits as a likely and 
flexible instroment of the Fiopagand. They 
formed a plot as to the introduction of the 
" Union," which then began to be propagated 
ia Lithuania, into Russia. The plan conceived 
wu that the Bnioa should b« kept from tlte 
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Czar himflel^ whose popularity might anffer, 
but be extended to the different personages 
in his suite, the goards and courtiers being selected * 
from amongst Catholics, so that ultimately he 
might find himself surrounded by only the par- 
tisans of this doctrine. The different adminis- 

• 

tratiye employments and o£Sces should be confexxed 
only oH those fayourably disposed to the change. 
Discussions with the Russians should be conducted 
with the greatest prudence, and on these occasions 
hints should be thrown out of the necessity for 
seminaries, colleges, and the establishment of a 
Soman Catholic church in the capital. The 
clergy might be attracted by the promise of 
temporal adyantages, at the same time their 
management of the property of the church was de- 
precated; but all this should be conducted in such a 
manner that the result should be the introduction 
of the *' Union," arising from the Tcry require- 
ments of the people and the priesthood together. 
The Csar himself should be isolated from these 
intrigues, and his suite should only contain a 
certain number of Latin ecclesiastics, Russians 
predominating. Secrecy was specially enjoined as 
to all correspondence with Rome ; and the better 
to facilitate the re-union of the churches, two or 
three priests of the mited Qreek faith should be 
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placed near the Czarine, the same Maxy Minisiec, 
daughter of the Palatine of Sendomar, who, 
speaking the language of the country, could con* 
Terse with the Bussians. All elements hostile to 
Borne should be dispersed, consequently the ex- 
pulsion of the Lutherans should be effected, as well 
as the Oreek Monks who came from Constantinople, 
and even the capital might be transferred to a city 
nearer the Polish frontier, so that the religious as 
well as the political centre of the empire might be 
attainable at an easy distance from the seat of the 
Propagand, and in which it would be more con- 
Tonient to establish a Jesuitical college — in one 
word, the ''Union '* was to be planted in Bussia 
by the same means so successfully used in 
Lithuania. As to the youth of the country, 
especially the noblesse, they were to be sent for 
education to Wilna, or, what was still more prefer- 
able, to Borne itself, or to other Italian cities where 
there were neither Ck>lonists nor Lutherans. 

This Tast scheme of operations turned out 
however a dead letter, as the brigand Touchkin 
never reigned in Moscow, and this extensive, 
extended, and plausible programme was never put . 
in execution. 

The situation of Bussia was at this time deplor- 
able. On the one hand, Touchkin with the Polaa 

h2 
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and the Cossacks, on the other the Polish army, 
under the command of ZoUdewsky, surrounded 
Moscow, while Sigismond besieged Smolensk. All 
the country was agitated. Basil lyanoTitcsh 
Shousky, the elected Czar did not fulfil publio 
expectation, and in this extremity it was considered 
expedient to inrite Yladislas, the son of Sigismond, 
to the throne, so as to ward off the continuation of 
the war, and obtain peace with Poland. The 
Boyards of Touchkin, that is to say, the party 
who followed the late impostor, Dimitry, were 
the first to broach this subject, and sent 
an ambassade to Smolensk for this purpose. 
The principal and prime morer in this embassy 
was Sultykoff. In the negotiations which followed, 
the Russian euToys thought not of demanding 
political rights or the confirmation of the privileges 
of the noblesse, but rather that the new sovereign 
Madislas should preserve intact the national 
church, and he himself enter within its pale. The 
preservation and augmentation of churches of the 
Bussian faith, and of convents for the ecclesiastics 
of the Oreek rite were demanded; and it is recorded 
that when Sultykoff supplicated the preserration of 
the national churchi he wept. But these con- 
ditions #ere such that the Jesuit King could 
hardly eoosent to ; he oould not howerer refuse the 
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propoaitions, as a oaiegorioal refusal would interrupt 
the negotiations. He therefore presenred silence 
on some points ; some he eluded altogether ; and 
for the remainder he gaye only Tague promises, 
never intended to be fulfilled. By this treaty, 
concluded Feburazy Aih, 1610, Sigismond was 
obliged to maintain the Bussian Church in the 
empire, not to tolerate Bomanism, and to respect 
% the Bussian clergy. There is nothing said of the 
obligation of Yladislas to enter the Greek Church, 
but it was arranged that his consecration by the 
Patriarch was to be postponed until the pacification 
of the countty. Sigismond added as a condition 
that a Boman Catholic chapel should be built at 
Moscow for the Poles who should accompany his 
son. 

This treaty, as concluded only with some of the 
Boyards belonging to the impostor, was of no 
importance. But the idea of the election of 
' Yladislas to the throne had become pretty general 
'« in Moscow and among the noblesse. Jolkiewsky 
in the capital gained oyer the greatest number of 
adherents to this plan, every one of whom im- 
posed it as the first and chief condition that the 
Prince should enter the Bussian Church. Shousky 
haying been deposed,' official negotiations were 
opened up between the leaden on both aides 
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with xegud to the oandidatnre of the young 
prince. 

Knowing the fanaticism of Sigismond, JoUdewsky 
entered into no engagements relating to religion. 
<' Faith/' said he, ''is the gift of Ood; it is 
impossihle to dispose of the conscience of any 
one." A decision was, however, as necessary for 
the Poles as for the Bnssians, as- the Polish troops 
receiving no pay refused to serve any longer, and 
announced their intention of returning home. 
JoDdewsky, without waiting the determination of 
Sigismond, concluded the treaty concerning the 
election of YladislaS| stipulating that the Greek 
religion should be preserved intact, that the 
Russians should not be subjected to proselytism 
on the part of the Latin clergy, that Bomanism 
sliould not be tolerated, and that no other churches 
than those of the national creed should be built. 
This last clause would paralyse the intention of 
Sigismond to erect a Boman CSatholio chapel in 
Moscow. The treaty was signed August 17th» 
1610. 

Whosoever knows the andent histoiy of Bussia 
and the oharacteristics of the Bussian people, 
eannot but be astonished to find a stranger called 
to thf throne without a positive and guaranteed ' 
undertaking thai he should embraoa the Greek 
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{tith, ft BOTereign of any other eieed being iin|NM- 
Bible. Bat on eonsidention ve tre pemutded 
that, if the adopUon of the Orthodox fiith tu not 
Btipnloted for in documentot; goanntee, ftud as «a 
article in the treaty, an asBnrancs bad been giTen 
and rocolTed that he ahonld conform to the wishes 
of his DEW snlg'ects. In point (tf fact this Prince 
WSB only fifteen years old, and the vident Iknati* 
dam of his father had scaroely had time to infloonee 
bis mind. AmTing in Moscow while still » more 
youth, and snrronnded by but few Polos, as 
exprrasly decided on in the treaty, he woold 
natm^y receive new impreauons and impereoptibly 
imbibe an attachment to the established religion, 
» sympathy which at that period was the prorailing 
eharaoteristio of Bassian sodoty. It might justly 
be snppoaed that for from tho companionship of 
his father, and remoTed from the inflnenco of the 
Jesuits, he would ultimately enter the pale of the 
Greek Church. Such were no doubt the hopes 
which induced the people to consent to the election 
of ft foreign prinoe to the throne of their empire. 
JoUdewsky himself did not foil to impress upon 
ereiy one that the prince was yonng and eonse- 
quently impresnonable, that it would be easy to 
influence him by new objeots, and that he oould 
M&brooe the Orthodox fiuth when he should be at 
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home in Moscow. Thus the conyerrion of 
Yladifllas, expected and hoped for. on acconnt of 
hia youth, was the basis of his election to the 
throne of Russia. 

On the other hand, the conyersion of Russia to 
Romanism was the one fixed idea of Sigismond, 
who, on account of the tender years of his son, 
determined that he himself should resolye a ques- 
tion 80 intimately connected with Poland. A 
numerous embassy, with Philaret Romanoff at the 
head, met him at Smolensk, to receive the ratifica- 
tion of the treaty concluded with JoUdewsky ; but 
properly and sincerely speaking, its aim was to 
understand the king's views with respect to the 
conyersion of Vladislas. The instructions giyen 
these envoys desire them to discuss ** la grande 
affaire." They were provided with answers to 
every imaginable objection Sigismond might make, 
and were especially to endeavour to obtain the 
sanction of his father that before the bo/s arrival, 
he should profess the Greek fidth at Smolensk, in 
presence of the Metropolitan Phikret, and of Serge, 
Archbishc^ of Briansk and Smolensk. Without 
conforming to this measure, they were desired to 
say it would be impossible that the clergy and the 
Patrifieh could go to meet him, as it was custom- 
aiy for them to do when a new Csar came to the 
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throne. If Sigismond objeeted that Yladislftfl ' 

belonged to the Soman faith, but wonld maintain 

the Greek Chorch in Bnsaia, they shonld reply that 

since Bassia had become Christian, more than six 

centuries ago, there had not been a single soto- 

reign on the throne professing another creed, and 

that to tolerate any such thing would only excite 

disturbances. If Sigismond wera to say. That as 

Yladislas had already been baptized then how 

could he be baptized a second time, no Christian 

being christened twice ? they should answer. That 

true baptism is only practical according to the 

rites of the Greek Church, and that absolutely a 

Russian Czar must belong to the Orthodox religion, 

just as in Poland a sovereign of any other than the 

Established confession is neyer elected ; and they 

should remind him that when he was himself 

elected, he had embraced Bomanism. Should 

they not succeed in persuading the King that 

Yladislas should enter the Greek Church at 

Smolensk, then any other city might be named 

instead, provided he embraced the faith before 

entering Moscow. But should the King insist 

that the ceremony take place only in the capital, 

they were to procure a written promise to this 

effect, in the form of a letter to the Patriarch and 

the Bqyards of the country. No doubt seems to 
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hare remained in the minds of the Bnssians that 
the jonng Prince, once remoTed from the influence 
of his father's fanaticism and the Jesuits, would of 
himself enter the Orthodox church. An injunction 
not to discuss religious matters with the Boman 
priests closed the instructions to these delegateSf 
and they were personally requested to beg the 
Polish lords not to dissuade the prince from 
entering the Russian Church. Another im- 
portant stipulation in the arrangements with 
the King of Poland was, that as on attaining 
his majority Yladislas should many, he should ^ 
take a Russian wife, otherwise the people would 
be alarmed about their religion, as in the time of 
Maty Miniszec. If Sigismond showed dissatisfac- 
tion on this head, it might be modified into a 
condition that when of age he could not contract 
any alliance without consulting the Patriarch and 
the country, which in effect amounted to the same 
thing. 

The confirmation of a Tery important law was 
required also, Tiz., that as the Orthodox church 
nerer permitted any one, under pain of death, to « 
change his religion, this regulation should be 
strictly carried out, together with the confiscatioxi' 
of tiie estates of the offender by the State. This 
daiise, if eonfirmed by Sigismond, would effeotoaUy 
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disable the Ftopagand, and on this point the enyoys 
were commanded to insist* 

Moreover, once on the throne of Moscow, the 
soTereign of Bnssia should haTO no oommnnication 
with the Pope, nor under any circumstances receiye 
his benediction. If it were urged that in past 
times there had been communication and corre- \ 

spondence with Bome on the part of the Czars, the | 

answer was that political and not religious negotia- ^* 

tions had been conducted between the two courts, 
and that Yladislas might have similar communica- 
tions, but strictly limited to political affairs, touching 
neither the Russian faith nor permitting the 
PM>pagand to take root in his empire. A par- | 

ticular stress was laid on the fact that Boman 
Catholic Churches were interdicted in Moscow. 

Besides these diplomatic steps, the Patriarch 
Hermogene wrote a private letter to Sigismond 
relative to the baptism, which he earnestly re* 
quested, of Yladislas. *' Give us your son,'' he 
said, ** whom the Almighty loves and has elected 
Csar, that he may enter the Greek Church, a 
church which the Prophets and the Holy Fathers 
have foretold should remain for ever, and which 
shines, until the present, like the sun." 

With the exception of the marriage of his son, 
and his change of faith, Sigismond pretended to 
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consent in general terms to the proposals of the 
deputies; but to prolong the affair, he OTasiTely 
replied that the treaty before him most be laid 
before the Diet to be confirmed. Daring this time 
he continued to besiege Smolensk. The King did 
not desire the Tolnntary anion of Poland and 
Russia ; he intended, by means of the sceptre of 
his son, to conquer Russia, and oblige her to 
submit to his power ; but the Polish Jesuits com- 
prehended perfectly at this time that Romanism 
would neyer willingly be accepted by the people, 
and that it was not Russia which should become 
Catholic, but that Yladislas should become Oreek. 
But the subjugation of Russia to the power of 
Sigismond might permit the introduction by Tiolence 
of Romanism into the country, as had already been 
effected in Lithuania, which sufficiently explains 
why, though his son was elected sovereign of the 
Empire, he continued the siege of Smolensk. 

Some of the euToys of this embassy, siding with 
the Pole, did not exact Yladislas' change of religion, 
though consenting to his election, but Philaret * 
insisted, saying, ''If he consents to accept our 
faith, }^ shall be our King." 

Notwithstanding the warning of Hennogene, the 
apostle of the orthodox faith, as he is styled in the 
annalf of the period, soma Bqyards comented to 
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the conditions of the King of Poland, and ex- 
pressed their readiness to do so in a letter to him. 
This step excited the anger of Hermogenci who 
cried in the midst of the people: — " I cannot 
support the Latin Chaonti and I see in it the 
profanation of the fEdth, and the desolation of the 
Church.** He released the people from allegiance 
to Yladialasy and by his influence roused Bussia. 
The Poles were compelled to fly, and the country 
escaped the fate of her subjugated co-religionist 
Lithuania. Thus in preserving and defending the 
taiOi against armed Bomanism, Bussia was saved. 
Phileret and Hermogene were the victims of this 
deliverance. Hermogene was dethroned by the 
Polish party, confined, and soon after strangled in 
the Convent of Fesondoff, and Phileret was for 
nine years detained a prisoner in Poland.* 

At this time the Swedes were under the walls of 
Tikvin. The Princes Pcrjarsky and Minin at 
Moscow, concerted measures vrith theNoTgorodians 
to elect the brother of Gustavus Adolphust to the 
throne; but not sufiering, say the annals, the 
least infringement of the holy orthodox fiidth, 
decided that his election should depend on 
his acceptation of the doctrines of the ortho- 

• AniulM of NikoB, B. 8. p. 14M6L 
t Bom si Bml, 1601, ditd less. 
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dox Greek faith. This project, u well as the 
preTions election of Yladislas, prove that it was 
not impossible at that period for the Bnssian 
people to accept a foreign prince, bat that the 
least attempt on the national iaith was enough to 
raise the popolation into a desperate and bloody 
stmgglo with an enemy already in possession of 
the capital. 

Historical events like these illnstrate sufficiently 
the opinion of the Russians as to the Roman 
Church. Its rites shocked and disgusted the 
whole community. They were so entirely different 
to the rites of the Russians that comparison only 
strengthened the aversion both to ceremonials and 
dogmas. As the clergy became more educated, 
greater importance was attached to the dogmatical ^ 
differences, which were the substantial impediments 
to a re-union of the churches of the West and 
East. Moreoveri the spirit of the Latin clergy, 
who invariably meddled in temporal affairs, was 
found to be incompatible with Russian ideas as 
to the peculiar duties of the priesthood. The 
perseveringly-carried-out efforts of Rome to per- 
suade as to the indispensable necessity of the 
union of the churches, had totally different con- 
sequences to those anticipated; her exertions only 
the obstina<7 of the people* In short 
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the religions persecntioiui by Sigismond which 
Tonsed all BossiA for the defence of the faith, and 
the terrible sonTenin of this bloody straggle ren* 
dered Catholicism not only impossible but odious 
thronghont the land* Olearias, who thirty years 
afterwards visited our coontiy, says that the 
Bnssians willingly permitted people of all nations 
and religions to reside amongst them, Lntherans, 
Beformers, TorkSi Tartars, Persians, and Ar- 
menians, bat that they woald not saffer either 
Jews or Papists, whose very name displeased 
them. 

This firmness of the Bassians in their faith, 
forced the Poles to abandon all hopes of converting 
them, bat the Polish clergy did not qaite resign all 
hopes of ultimate success. After the death of his 
father, Yladislas undertook an expedition into the 
empire with the intention of carrying out the 
designs in which his father had been firustrated; 
and Oomoitsky, Archbishop of Oniezno, pronounced 
this speech before him at Warsaw: — "God honours 
those who tiy to spread the Catholic faith, who 
respect the priesthood, who serve the Church and 
gratefully accept her councils. The Almighty, 
through your royal highness, permits the light of 
His truth to penetrate the darkness of the road 
which leads to truth and peace; but in this 
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importaBt affair to which your attentions are 
directed, it is necessary to porsne it with 
moderation^ as the people are unenlightened and 
must not be constrained by violence, but attracted, 
little by little, by the pious example set by yoorselfi 
and the priests who shall accompany you." But 
Yladislas had not the fanaticism of his father; 
besides, drcomstances had changed; and tho 
Polish Propaganda, impotent against the national 
faith at an epoch when Russia was in deep distress, 
became impossible with the restoration of publio 
order, and a regular government established under 
the Czars Alexis and Michael. By the year 
1612, these attempts to introduce Bomanism into 
Russia through the assistance of Poland, entirely 
ceased. 

Some European Catholic soTereigns tried to 
obtain from tho govemment permission for Roman 
priests to reside in the country, and to erect 
churches ; but their solicitations failed. In 1627, 
Louis Xm. despatched Louis de Hayes to the 
Czar Michael FeodoroTilsh to negotiate a treaty 
between Russia and France, and demanded the 
establishment of a Catholic chapel in Moscow for 
French subjects. A refusal was given ; and later, 
in a treaty concluded with the help of Olearius for 
commercial purposes, it was stipulated that no 
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passage through Russia should be aTailable to 
people of the Latin creed; bat these restrictiye 
measures were afterwards abrogated, as travelleM 
were freely permitted the route to Persia and 
India without any inquiry as to religion. In 1674, 
the Dominicans Azarius and Antoine passed 
through Moscow, en route to the East, and 
brought with them letters from the Pope, from 
the Emperor of Germany, and other sovereigns 
to the Schah of Persia, to induce him to 
declare war against the Turks. The same 
year the Spaniard, Pieire Cuberius, and an 
Italian named Cavagniole, arrived in the capital, 
also on their way to Persia and India as mission* 
arios, and requested the assistance of the Czar. 
In 1677| a route through Smolenski Moscow, and 
Astracan was accorded to the envoy of Clement X., 
who had been to negotiate an alliance with Persia 
against the Ottomans, and who received, according 
to the etiquette of the period| a free pass, with 
guides and other necessaries. 

In speaking of the aversion of the Russians to 
Romanism, Olearius says that though they never 
forced people to embrace their faith, they did not 
permit mixed marriages, but exacted that the two 
spouses should profess the Oreek faith.* 

* Lm vojifM dn SUw Olttiiu. 
TOL. L X 
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At the eloso of the Berenteenth centoij, Roman 
Cfttholiu lesiding in Bobbia, were not allowed to 
erect ohnreheB, Borne then comprehended that 
her efforts were ineSectnal ; and when, on some 
oeoaaiona, the ambaasodors of fiMreigQ monarchs 
spoke in favoar of the erection of ose oi more, for 
the conTonience of the residentB, thej were 
answered jbtj curti;, that at Borne there did not 
exiBt, nntil to^y, a single Rossian Chnroh. 

Since the timo of the false Demetrias, with one 
exception, there had not been any transaction with 
Bome, and this was a political, not a reli^ous one. 
The eonstontlj encroaching power of the Turks, 
and the inraaioa of Poland by them in 1672, the 
taking of Eameniea Podolsk, and the danger which 
menaced that part of Little Rnasia which had been 
annexed, indoced the Czar Alexis to ancconr 
Poland. He not onlj sent troops to the Crimea to 
pTodace a diversion there, but oTen intended to 
rouse all Enrope against them, and wrote to the 
difTerent sovereigns, inviting them to join the 
alliance. &[atweeff, the Minister of Foreign 
Aflaiis, informed the Cur that, conformably to 
his ifion, he had prepared the letters to the 
Conrta of Spain, France, England, Denmark, and 
Sweden, and roqaested to be infimned if he shonid 
ilso address one to the Pope. " Sinoa the time of 
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the false Demetrins," said he, " we have bad no 
relatiens witli Bomo, and if now a letter bo de- 
spatahed to the Pope, it will flftttar him into an 
aUianoe to help Poland, in which he would be 
seconded b; the other European MTereifiins, who 
oarefnlly obej him." The Ccar therefore agreed to 
it, and PadI Mesesitie wan the person deputed to 
convey it to the Eternal Ci^. Bot this plaa 
fiuled. Europe oooapied with internal oanTolsions, 
had neither time nor inclination to leag^ne «s:aiaet 
Torkey, and the only two powers who consented tn 
the scheme were the Elector of Brandenburg and 
the King of Sweden. In his letter to the Pope, 
the Czar only styled him " Preceptor of the Roman 
Gharcb," and desired his envoy to salute him at 
the audience witii a simple bow only ; that if told 
to kiss hia foot, he should not do so, but merely 
kiss his hand ; that if the Popo did not rise in 
pronouncing the name of the Csar at the andienoe, 
he might say " that the Qerman Emperor, from ■ 
sentiment of love and respect for the sovereiga of 
Bnssia, rises and uncovers when he inquires abont 
his health." Should the Pope desire one of his 
chamberlains to take the letter and present it to 
him, the envoy should refuse, and insist on pre* 
Benting it with his own hands, " that the honour 
of theii soTtreiga ahonld be oamd ba." 

i3 
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Daring the journey to Borne Paul Menerios, 
Mqor of InfiEUitry, who was the special ambassador 
on this occasion, was greatly perplexed as to how 
he shonld escape kissing the Pope's foot, if required 
to do so, and as he kneif was the custom OTon 
among soTcreigns who visited the Holy See. He 
eonmianicated his uneasiness to Matweeff, who 
told him that Catholic monarchs kissed the Pope's 
foot, as they belonged to the same Church, but as 
for themselves they were strictly forbidden in their 
instructions to do any such thing. Menesius 
arrived in Home the 8th of August, 1678, and was 
received by Count Lesley, a Jesuit deputed to 
attend him. Lodgings were prepared for him at 
Montecavalo, not far from the palace. Before 
official reception. Cardinal Alfieri, the nephew 
of Clement X., whose influence over the Pope was 
unlimited, had long conferences with Menesius on 
the subject of the reception. He said that the 
Pope would not himself either receive from or give 
the letters for the Csar to Menesius, and that he 
would not rise on speaking of him, exacting at the 
same time that the ambassador should kiss the 
Pope's^foot. ''If," said he, ''the Emperor of 
C^ennany or any other sovereign came to Bome, he 
would not be reoeived unless he conformed to this 
eostom.* " I am expieesly forbidden to do so/' 
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replied MenednB, " u mj Borereigit does not 
profesB the Catholio fiuth. Before the nepantion 
of the two ChurohoB, the Greeks did not kisa the 
Pope's foot ; and, moreorer, if it be exBotod from 
mo, Z most be permitted to qnit Borne immediate^." 
Talning u oUionoe with the BoBBiui Prince, and 
seeing the obstioaoy of the ambassador, the point 
was wtuved, but Menesins was adrised to kiss at 
looat the oasBock, which he refnied to do. He 
was received in solemn and official audience on tho 
16th Angnst, when the master of the ceremonies 
endearoaied by force to make him kneel, aa like* 
wise the aeeretaiy, bnt they both tefoaed, and did 
not even once conform to this cnBtom, exraaing 
thomselTes, that, being the repreaentativea of the 
Czar and the bearers of his letter, thay conld not 
poBsiblj do. The Grand Chamberlain wonld hare 
jerked the head of the latter, and called the attention 
of Alfleri to tt ; bnt the Cardinal ftwbade Tiolcnee, 
and the secretaij only made a bow to tho Pope. 
The epistle of the Fopo in reply to the letter of tho 
Czar, commenoed thus: — "To our well-beloTed 
son, the iUnatrions Alexis Michaelowitsch, Grand 
Duke of BassiaL" This title was considered as 
incomplete, and the Bnssians refused to receiTe it. 
A cooncil of Cardinals was therefore conToked, and 
despatches wen aent off and reoeired from difierent 
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Conrts. The upshot of all was that the Pope had 
a confidential interyiew with Menerias, from which 
nothing resulted, and on the 20th Septemher the 
ambassador left Home without a letter. Cardinal 
Alfieri informing him that the answer to the 
Czar would be forwarded by an enyoy extra- 
ordinary. 

It is a remarkable fact that Menesios was him- 
self a Roman Catholic, and a yery fervent one. In 
his will he charged Oeneral Patrick Gordon, a 
•disciple and fiiend of the Jesuits, to bring np his 
son in the Catholic faith. If daring his embassy 
he obstinately refused to follow the ceremonial 
customary at the Court of Home, it was because he 
perfectly comprehended his position as the repre- 
sentative of the Czar, the envoy of the Majesty of 
Russia, and that not in his own quality of Catholic 
must he uphold the dignity he represented. 

Rome was offended at the title given by the 
Czar, ''Maestro della chiesa Romano," to the 
Pope, complaining that it was unsuitable to 
the dignity of the inheritor of the Prince of the 
Apostles, and the Father of the FaithfuL But she 
would'not lose the present opportunity of renewing 
relations with the Russian empire. After the 
departure of Menesius, the savants of Rome die- 
enssed, bj oorder of the Pope, whether they should 
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giTe the BOTereign of Rossia the title of Ciar, and 
this disonssion prodaoed seTeral treatises. A 
decision was at length anived at that the letters 
should be addressed to Alexis Miohaelowitsch, 
Czar or Eing, as the Emperor of Germany 
and the King of Poland employed this style. 
This title employed by the Pope signified 
that he elerated him to the dignity royaL 
Much importance was erroneously attached to these 
learned dissertations. In the Eternal City this 
mission to the Holy Father was received and 
looked upon as a very uncommon eyent, as well as 
a Tery important one. '' Until now/' it was argued, 
*' embassies from Bussia were only replies to 
initiatives taken by Home ; this time it is the 
pow^ul Czar himself, who, under very difierent 
circumstances to those of John IV., who required 
the Pope's assistance, sent a plenipotentiary to 
His Holiness." The conclusion come to was that 
some secret aim, — some underhand intention, — ^lay 
beneath an act of diplomatic courtesy. They 
believed that the Czar desired to introduce Roman- 
ism into his dominions; and to profit by it a 
mission without any regard to expense should be 
sent to obtain at once, while the charm was 
working, certain privileges and concessions whieh 
had for so many oentories been sighed for in vain: 
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a ehorcli in Moscow, — Boman Catholic priests in 
that city, — ^the organisation of the most pompons 
ceremonies, — ^the establishment in short of all the 
paraphernalia of Popery, — these oaght to be ob- 
tained through, as they considered, the penchant of 
the prince for Western manners and customs, and 
his intention to spread civilisation, in conjunction 
with a taste for the Greek and Latin languages, 
throughout the land. To flatter his taste for 
educated men, several savants should be attached 
.to the church at Moscow ; and these priests could 
ultimately become the preceptors of the people, in 
producing insidiously and gradually the union of 
the two Churches. Thus Home schemed, under 
pretence of education and civilisation, to arrive at 
results both vast and difficult, results which accom* 
plished, point by point, would bring about the 
re-union of the Eastern and Western Churches, and 
crown her long-continued and persevering efforts 
by the conversion of a great empire to the doctrines, 
of her Church. But when and where have not the 
Jesuits similarly schemed and dreamed and worked ? 
The keystone of this chimerical illusion was the 
confirmation of vain titles by him who claimed the 
right to confer them on temporal sovereigns as the 
representative of S. Peter, a right founded not on« 
Scriptural anthority, but based on and proceeding 
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from the pride of an arrogint power. Bat the 
Court of Borne, more pmdent than some of her 
sealooa adyisen, paid little attention to these 
treatisesi and sent no embassy to Bossia. £x* 
perience had already snffioiently demonstrated, how 
nnpractical, nnoertain, and ftitile all her efforts had 
been! 
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CHAPTER IV. 



BOimnSM IN RUSSIA FROM THE REION OF THE 
CZARS PETER AND JOHN UNTIL THE ANNEX- 
ATION OF THE WESTERN PROYINOES. 



Entry of strtDf^en of th« RomAB Catholio f*ith into the 
gerrieaof Rassuu — SoccesBiTO arriTal of the Jeiaitf at Mofoow 
in tbo raite of the Ministry of tho Roman Emporor, 1684-7.-^ 
Pnrehase of a hoose for tho Jof aitf at Moaoow, 1685.— Je- 
■aitical Propaganda at Moseow. — Ezpnlaion of the Jesnitf from 
Moioow, 1688.— Protection of the Jeanitf by Prince Basil 
Galitzen. — Passage from the Testament of the Patriarch 
Joachim, concerning the Latin Propaganda, 1690. — Steps 
taken by the Jesuits for their recall to Russia. — Interrention 
of Corzius, the envoy of the Roman Emperor, in favour of the 
Order, 1691.— General Patrick Oordon represents the Catho- 
lics in Russia at this epoch. — The GoTemment refuse the 
Catholics permission to build a church at Moscow.— Notwith- 
standing this the Catholics build one at Moscow.— The Mis- 
sionaries penetrate to Moscow. — ^The Jesuits re-introdueed 
into the Empire. — Second expulsion of the Order from Russia, 
1719. — ^Religious liberty under the reign of Peter the Great- 
Mixed marriages.— The Capudns ealled to Russia, 1780.-— 
Struggle between the Capudns and the Franeiseans. — ^Thes« 
Orders replaoed by the Dominieani, 1734<— Relations with 
the floly 8ee«— Journey of Sebastian Knabe, Aiehbiabop of 
NaxiTsae, 1684.— Girowsky, Minister ci tht Roman Emperor, 
eontinnet the negotiation entsfod into hf the Arshbishop.— 
Dnlois and Cunitts defeated In tho same Be«o«latioo, 1686.— 
VniMkci aa ■■baawdt to Bon*. 16t7#-4oaniy ol Ikld 
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Ktnhal Sh^x^matief to Bom«, 1698^— Minion of Prince 
Xonnkin to Borne, 1707.— At the time of the Cser Peter the 
Great at Paris, the Nnnoio BentiTOglio triei to dispoee him 
towards Bomanism, 1717.— Borne endeaTOors to procure a 
Concordat with Bnsiia, 1721.— reposition of the Sorbonne to 
le-nnite the Churches of the East and of the West, 1717.— 
Beiponse of the Bossian Bishops to this proposition, 1718.— 
The Emperor Peter has little sympathy for Catholicism.- 
Catholicism nnder the successors of Peter the Great.— Latin 
Propaganda at Astraean among the Armenians. — ^Dissensions 
hetween the clergy and .the parishioners of the Church at 
Petersburg.- BegnUtions of the Empress Catherine II. for 
this Church, 17G9.— The regulations of 17C0 extended to the 
Catholic Churches of the Colonies of Saratoif and the South 
of Bussia.— The number of Catholics Tsry limited in the 
Empire until the annexation of the Western Ptorinces. 

The intimate relations of Bassia with Western 
Europe, and the many strangers who had accepted 
an invitation to enter the sendee of the Czar, 
entirely changed the state of the Catholic Church 
in the conntiy. Nevertheless the number of 
foreigners in comparison to the population, were so 
limited, that the celebration of their church cere- 
monials and services, though enough for their 
requirements, could scarcely aigue the success for 
the Propaganda. Formerly, as we know, the 
Lutherans and other colonists enjoyed entire liberty 
of conscience ; they had churches at Moscow, but 
thej did not proselytise. The Soman clergy, on 
the contrary, tried not only to procure for their 
oo-ffdigionists liberty of wonhqp, but their ultimata 
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aim was the conyersion of the whole ooantry, and) 
those foreigners belonging to their chnrch residing | 
in Russia, were the auxiliaries by whom they hoped 
to carry out their intentions. 

In 1684, seyeral disguised Jesnits came to 
Rossiay in the suite of Girowsky, Ambassador of • 
the Oerman Emperor, and the couriers selected 
for the Russian serrice at Vienna were almost 
always nominated from this Order. Baron Keller, 
the Dutch Minister at Moscow, thus describes one 
of these messengers : — 

** The courier of His Imperial Majesty, whom I 
mentioned in my letter of the 9th June, brings 
only complimentary letters on the occasion of the 
marriage of the eldest Czar. The courier is a 
Jesuit named Yota, He is dressed with as much 
elegance as if he were the first courier of Europe, 
and bears the title of Imperial Secretary. They 
say he is by birth a Frenchman.** 

At the time of his departure from Moscow, 
Girowsky left his confessor Schmidt behind him, 
to celebrate religious rites for the Catholic officers 
in the serrice of the goyemment. In 1685| Albert 
Dubois and Cundus, courier of the Emperor of 
Germany, anriyed in Moscow, and in 1687, Tichaw- 
ukj followed thenii furnished with letters of reoom- 
m en dat ion I7 his own goyemment, so that yery 
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goon there was a Jesmt colony established in the 

eapitaL The Roman Ftopaganda, which formerly 

arriyed nnder Polish protection, now Tisited Russia, 

through the patronage of the Emperor of Gem^y, 

and it was at the expense of this soToreign, and 

throngh the mediation of Corziasy that a honse 

was bought for the Jesnits, bat was registered 

only in the name of an Italian, of the name 

of Gnasconi. This man was a lay Jesuit, who, 

nnder the guise of a merchant, was nothing 

less than an agent of the Order. Without loss of 

time they commenced to work by founding a school 

for Russian children. They distributed Roman 

Catholic books translated into the yemacular 

tongue, together with images to second their views. 

They interfered in temporal affairs, and acted as 

the agents of other powers without even taking 

the trouble to dissimulate their intentions. In 

their absolute ignorance of the spirit of Russia 

they comprehended not the attachment of the 

people to their faith, and considered it an easy 

work to introduce Romanism into Russia. One of (> 

their designs was to occupy the Patriarchal chair.* f. 

Their seductions and hypocrisy would hardly 'j! 

* Eztnrt of altttarfran Iht JmoII JMOooritMli, to Uio 
port-matttr Sangiaa,ooBiilaininc tliM Homow would not hm 
him to Fitiiinlk-nBM 4f«Mf«t. 
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howeyer attract many adepts, as their actions were 
so extremely antagonistic to their words, and their 
lives gave the lie to their sermons. * 

In I6889 the Czars John and Peter, in accord- 
ance with the custom of their ancestors, made ft 
pilgrimage to the Troitza Convent. The Patriarch 
Joachinii displeased already at the Bascolnik 
schism, seeing the new danger which threatened, 
told the princes that formerly the Jesuits were not 
permitted to establish themselves in Bussia, and 
that there was a great difference between the 
Eastern and the Roman churches. *'Bome baa 
apostatised and separated from the apostolic faith, 
and since Jesuitism has taken root in Moscow, 
many of the true believers have been seduced.'* 
He therefore dq^andod their expulsion, particularly 
as no diplomatic difficulty could intervene. The 
Jesuits had domiciled themselves in Moscow of 
their own accord, notwithstanding that the govern- 
ment had at different periods refused, though they 
were backed by the powerful influence of the 
Emperor of Germany, to permit them to do so, 
except in one or two instances, where policy, 
demanding an alliance with a foreign power, had 
tolerated their presence for a limited time. As 
political dreumstances had changed, Ee demanded 
and urged their expulsion, which was doterminai 
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on* Care was taken io dismiss them graeionslyy 
and to fnniish them with horses and proyisions as 
far as the frontier of Lithuania, and the Court of 
Vienna was carefnUy informed that such proTision 
was made for them on acconni of the Emperor's 
interest in the Order. They quitted the capital 
regretfully, sorry to leare the work just commenced, 
undone, and before starting left no stone nntnmed 
to put off the misfortune. They asked to be 
allowed to remain long enough to sell the house 
they had bought, which stood in the German 
quarter. The delay of a few days was given, but 
they requested to remain till they could communi- 
cate with Vienna, and receive an answer ; hoping, 
without doubt, to profit by the intercession of the 
Emperor on their behalfl But they were informed 
that this was useless, and that the Czars would 
themselves inform the Court of Vienna after their 
departure. This new check did not discourage 
them. They addressed themselves to Dovenant, the 
Polish ambassador, who not daring to interfere in 
their favour officially, the ukase for their expulsion 
being already published, endeavoured to arrange 
the affair through another channel. Oukrainsow, 
afterwards so celebrated under Peter the Great, was 
at that time Secretary of Foreign Affairs, and to 
him Dovenant turned ibr assistance, desiring thai 
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the Jesuits might he pennitted to remain a little 
longer in the capitals, bnt Ookrainzow not only 
categoricaUy refused, but expressed his astonish- 
ment that such a request should be made in fayour 
of indiyiduals not Poles, but in reality German 
subjects. They were therefore obliged to leaTO 
Russia.* The following year a Jesuit named 
Terpilowsky attemped to introduce himself into 
Moscow, but being discoTered was expelled«t 

For this unexpected blow, which upset all their 
schemes, the Order cared oomparatiyely little, 
AS they were protected by Prince Basil Galitzen 
the faTOurite of the Czarina Sophie. The German 
Emperor, knowing that the Catholics in Russia 
owed the Prince many obligations for liberties 
granted during the residence of the Jesuits in 
Moscow, thanked him, and the Order glorified hii 
name, as they said, through all Europe. But this' 
time the Patriarch was more powerful than the 
Prince. In his will, made in 1690, Joachim; 
besought the Csar not to tolerate the Latin Ph)pa- 
ganda, and not to allow the holy images of the 
Russian Church to be painted after the model of 
the Italian; to forbid the erection of CathoUo 
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ehnrches ; and eondnded hj obseiring that in no 
other part of Europe were there Russian churches. 

NeTorthelesSy the Jesuits did not lose all hope, 
as the intervention of the Court of Vienna, and 
those strangers senring in the army of the Csar, 
was their anchor for the ftiture. Only one Uttle 
doud in the horiaon disquieted them — ^that priests 
of another Order should be sent for; and they 
concerted measures against such a contingency, 
begging the PoUsh Minister to say that the 
Catholic community of Moscow did not desire 
priests of any other Order; and they requested 
General Patrick (Gordon, who at that time repre- 
aented the most influential part of the Catholic 
society in the capital, to state that they did not 
demand any from the government. They repre- 
sented all the advantages their Order conferred on 
the country, — ^the education of youth,— economy to 
the State, as they required no subsidy; — and in short 
portrayed themselves as the most amiable and 
accomplished dass in Europe. Gordon was ex- 
horted to obtain their recall by every means possible, 
and in the meantime so to mancravre that nothing 
was undertaken as to other ecdesiastics before 
receiving the reply of the Emperor from Vienna. 

The hopes of the Jesuits as to the influence of 
the Emperor of Germany were not nin, tot in 

VOLX. K 
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1691, Cnrzias, the enyoy of this potentate/ 
appeared in Moscow on a special mission in their 
behalf. He immediately announced himself to 
General Gordon, uid the house of Gnasconi 
became the centre of ttieir re-onions.* After having 
assured the government of the unalterable friend- 
ship of the Emperor, the enyoy said that his 
master was yeiy sensible of the protection which 
had been accorded the Jesuits in Russia, and that 
he had sent him to testify his gratitude, and 
with his own hands to present the Czar a letter 
from the Emperor. At the same time, ho must 
express his astonishment at their expulsion, and 
hoped that on further consideration they would be 
recalled; he hoped that this request would bo 
attended to, and not refused ; that as Christians of 
other denominations, Lutherans, CalTinists, etc., 
had full Uberiy of worship in the land, even so the 
Catholic community might be permitted to haye 
clergymen to fulfil the offices of religion; the 
Greek faith, he added, was not persecuted in 
Hungary and Seryia, which countries formed part 
of the Imperial dominion. 

Cunius was informed that the building of 
Soman chapeb and the establishment of schools 
was forbidden, and thai the Jesuits should abso- 

*{^«att'tTaeibMhteQ«i.PatridkQoi4oB.ToLtt.,iM-^ 
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lately not be Becalled, as their conduct hod not 
conformed to the conditions on which their pre- 
sence in the centre of a popnlation professing the 
Gioek fiiith depended; that these conditions had 
been granted only out of the friendship of the Czar 
for the Emperor, and were only for a limited time. 
They had undertaken to live quietly and to cele* 
brate the service of their church in their houses, 
instead of which they had interfered in things 
which did not concern them, had corresponded 
with a foreign power, attracted Russian children to 
their schools, and established a complete system of 
Ci:opagand. Other countries, it was said, com- 
plained of the conduct of these priests, and suffered 
from their meddling propensities. Even in Venice 
they were not tolerated. 

Curzius defended them, assuring the (}oT6m- 
ment that these reproaches were unmerited, and 
that they were caluminated purely through the 
intrigues of the Lutherans and Calnnists of Mos- 
cow ; that the Fathers were as much distinguished 
for their scientific accomplishments as for their 
Christian humanity ; that they had only one aim, 
that of fulfilling the duties of the ministry to which 
they had been called, and of which they were an 
ornament, and that if tikey had unintentionally 
infringed the conditions on which they were 
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allowed to reside in the capital, it would be easy 
to enact more stringent regolationSy to prerent 
fotnre irregolarities. ''InVenice and in England/* 
said he, 'Uhere are also Jesuits, but they are 
changed every three years, and in the latter 
country they are disguised as laymen, so as not 
to excite popular tumults, and to facilitate their 
intercourse with Catholics." But Cursius per- 
fectly comprehended that ho could not insist on 
their recaU, that there was little chance of it, and 
contented himself with diplomatising, stating that 
if they were again permitted to reside in Moscow, 
they might also, as in Venice, be changed erery.^ 
three years, and he proposed to draw up rules to 
be sanctioned by the goyemment, as to their 
conduct and action while in Bussia, and to 
guarantee the exact fulfilment of them. The 
house which had been purchased by the German 
Emperor should be registered as that of Guasconi. 
'* Besides," added he, ''what a scandal their 
expulsion will create throughout Europe. All 
sorts of calumnies will be circulated about them. 
The Lutherans and the Calyinists will spread it 
orer Christendom, the entire Order will suffer, and * 
nobody will defend these innocent Qiartyrs. There* 
Core the Emperor of Germany wishes their recall 
\0 re-establiah them in puUio opinion**' 
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He wu onswerei, tlut it was atnnge if the 
Emperor wu 011^17 at their expoliion, for thej 
had not fulfilled their dnt; or the eonditioiu on 
whiofa Uuff hod been allowed to resido in the 
country; that the reason of their expoldon WM 
that they h»d commenced to proselytiae, and not 
eoDfiued their action to their own parishioners; 
that it was quite mmecesaary in them to make 
converts, as the Russians had been for centuries 
Christians, and were sincerely attached to their 
religion ; and that in chasing them there was 
nothing ofTenBive to the Emperor, who coold, if be 
really desired their establishment in foreign lands, 
send them to countries where the people had no 
knowledge of the true God, and lived in the dark- 
ness of idolatry, amongst whom they could preach 
Romanism. That as to the Lutherans and the 
CalTinists, although their doctrine differed muoh 
from that of the Russian creed, they lived very 
peacefully in Moscow, occupying themselres solely 
with their own affairs. As to whether they bad 
calumniated the Jesuits or nO| the government did 
not boable itself to inquire. With regard to the 
bonae of the Jesuits, occupied by Ouosooni, this 
man oould do as he liked, but it was excessiTely 
strange and inconvenient to use the name of the 
Emperor in connection with it. Thnraghont the 
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Oerman Empire, it was added, there is no honae 
to be found belonging to the Bossian Czars. 

These conferences closed by a notification that 
the goremment of the Czars, taking into consider- 
ation the wishes of the Catholics in their service, 
consented that one Boman priest, not a Jesnit, 
should reside in the capital, but that it was abso- 
lutely a tine qua turn that he should be a monk of 
another order, that he should reside in a priTate 
house, and neither interfere in temporal affairs nor 
tiy to proselytise. If they sent a disguised Jesuitp 
he should be immediately chased beyond the 
frontiers, and no more Catholic priests should in 
future enter Russia. 

Curzius then demanded permission for a curate 
to be appointed to this priest, and that, until they 
arrived from abroad, the Dominican attached to the 
embassy at Moscow should temporarily fulfil the 
duties of the Church, a request acceded to by the 
goremment. 

Curzius, counting on a better result, drew up 
beforehand a memorandum of his demands to be 
signed, in case they were conceded by the Czars. 
This document, bearing date 1691, still exists, 
and in^ it the recall of the Jesuits is consented to, 
together with the permission to 'erect Caiholie 
Churches, to aUow poUio religioua processions. 
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and many privileges io be continiied and confirmed 
by the existing goTomment and their snceessors. 
Without doubt Cnndos desenres credit for clever- 
ness. He had endeavoared to have the house 
recognised as the property of the Emperor, to 
ailbrd at any ftiture time an excuse for meddling in 
the affairs of the Catholics of Russia, and the 
possibility of further concessions. 

The permanent establishment of Catholicism in 
the country became more 'and more a necessity 
&om the successive arrival of strangers, but at this 
epoch it was new to Russia. Our statesmen of 
the period perfectly comprehended the spirit of this 
doctrine, and admirably traced the line of demar- 
cation between veligion and proselytism, between 
spiritual requirements and the pretensions of the 
Roman clergy. In Russia, the Catholics had the 
right of liberty of consdonce ; nobody constrained 
them to change their religion ; but, on the other 
hand, their deigy were absolutely forbidden to 
make converts. 

Events justified the penetration of our politicians 
of that period. It veas not religion, but the love of 
domination that led the Jesuits to undertake the 
Propagand in Russia. It would give them more 
political influence throughout Europe, a better 
position amongst strangers of the same ereedi 
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Berving the Czar ; it would open up the ayennes of 
. social and public life, through which they could 
guide, and rulci and reign, and strengthen the bul- 
warks of Borne, at the same time that they could 
more effectually support the Emperor of Germany. 
Catholic interests in Russia were at this period 
represented by General Patrick Gordon, whose 
fenrency and fanaticism are well known. Educated 
in the Jesuitical school of Braunsberg, he was all 
his life dcToted to the Order, and during the long 
^ term of his seryice he corresponded constantly with 
them abroad, sending his three sons to be brought 
up by them in France, Germanyi and England. In 
1684, at his instigation no doubt, he presented a 
petition from his co-religionists in MoscoWy which 
was supported by Girowsky and Blumberg, the 
euToys of Austria, who demanded in the name of 
the Emperor, that a church might be erected in 
the capital for those Catholics who faithfully and 
deTotedly served his august Miyesty the Czar, and 
for tho use of the yarious trading companies 
residing in the German quarter, who regularly paid 
all taxes and imposts according to law, and who 
haye not a house of prayer or pastors for their 
spiritual wants, while the Calvinists and Lutherans 
haye clergy and churches. The Cur replied that 
he would oonfinr with the PatriaroL Two yean 
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elapsed without the desired authority, when the 
goTermnent reiterated the permission already given 
as to liberty of worship, bnt refused to allow the 
erection of a chapel. The Emperor was obstinate, 
reiterated his requests, and insisted always that 
the church should not only be built, but be fur- 
nished with a bell, that the service should be 
public, and that all this should be confirmed by 
the Czar for himself and successors officially. ** We 
cannot even listen to such propositions," was 
the reply ; '* to permit a church at Moscow is an 
impossibility." In 1686, theBoyard Boris Petrovitch 
Sh^remeteff, Ambassador at Vienna, expressed the 
same determination on the part of his gOTemment. 
The Emperor graciously offered to write to the 
Czar, and to hand his letter to the envoy himself, 
conditionally that the above request be conceded 
and confirmed. Sh^remeteff replied that CathoUo 
priests, with liberty to celebrate their religious 
services at MoscoWi were only tolerated through 
the friendship of the sovereign of Bussia for Hia 
Majesty, neither induced by nor resulting firom 
any obligation or constraint ; that the intrigues of 
the clergy had offended and irritated the people, 
and that in future the government would be moro 
circumspect with regard to Catholio ecdesiastica* 
a would be exceedingly difficult to accord to 
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secolar priests that which had been deziied to the 
- Jesnits when they were actually in the country/ 
and what had also been refused to His Mqesty 
himself, and so constantly demanded in his 
embassies. 

The Dominican, Bleer, followed the mission of 
CurziuSy in December, 1692, accompanied by the 
missionaries Le Clerc and Eroch. Gordon directed: 
this mission* He surveyed their actions, and kepti 
Curzius informed regularly as to their activity and 
their progress in the Russian language, and even 
wrote to tho Emperor of Germany, tolling him 
that the Bomanists of Bussia owed him their 
establishment. Ho 'wbb, at this date, the principal 
instrument of the Propagand in this country. But 
tho missionaries soon commenced to imitato the 
Jesuits, only acting with greater prudence and 
secresy. It is probable that they wero only 
disguised Jesuits. Five years later three more 
arrived, with Guarlente, Ambassador of Austria. 

Afterwards these priests decided to act on their 
own authority, and to have a chapel by hook or by 
crook. Thoy therefore built a wooden one beside 
the house of which Guasooni was the proprietor, 
pretending that Gordon had commanded it, and 
dug in the German quarter a cellar, for, as they 
sud, the interment of the General's family*. It 
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was not qmte finished when the suspicions of the 
people were aronsed, and the authorities infonned. 
The Minister for Foreign Afiairs reported the case 
to the Czar Peter, then at Azoff. Peter replied 
that he had never authorised snch a constmctiony 
ordered it to be stopped, and desired that the 
priest should be interrogated as to who had com- 
manded it. Proceedings were commenced, and 
the Jesuits, knowing the high fiavour in which 
Gordon stood at Court, threw all the blame upon 
him, Guasconi confessing that all the plans and 
orders were issued only by the General. Guasconi 
pretended to ignore as to whether Gordon had 
authority or not, but the true state of the case 
stood thus : — ^In 1694, the Czar went in a carriage 
with Gordon to a marriage of some of the strangers 
serving in the army, and passing through the street 
whexe the Catholics had decided to build a church, 
Gordon drew his attention to the subject| to which 
the Czar did not reply. Gordon interpreted this 
silence as an intimation that the authority to build 
would not be withheld. The priests, who on 
their own* responsibility had commenced this work, 
persuaded by the guarantee of such permission, 
continued it. The authority required was later 
conceded, for which concession the priests promised 
a glorious victory over the Turks. The Minister 
for Foreign Affairs made many inquiries on th« 
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sabject, and was informed byGordon's son that after 
the prohibition to continue it, a petition had been 
sent to General Gordon, then with the Czar at 
Azoff, who had obtained it, but whether in writing or 
Terbally, was not known. This was the first church 
erected in Moscow, of the Catholic faith, which 
receiyed the name of SS. Peter and Paul. It exists 
at present, with its primitiye architecture and with- 
out any considerable changes in its construction.* 
Berghols, gentleman of the Chamber of the Prin* 
cess Anne,t daughter of Peter the Ghreat, 
Tisited it in 1722, and tells us that its interior 
was ornamented with pictures and other decora- 
tions, and possessed a Teiy fine organ. 

We haye accurate dates as to the arriyal of a 
Boman Catholic bishop in the year 1698. He 
arrived for the service of the engineers and militaiy 
of the Catholic persuasion in the army of the Czar, 
who had been engaged by His Majesty during his 
first journey abroad. But wo cannot exactly fix 
the date when the Capudns established them- 
selves, as it is founded only on Boman Catholic 
records. There is no trace of them in any oflScial 
documents ; we only know that they were* called 
much later to Moscow. It is true that there 
exists a document bearing the signature of Peter 

«, * Aroh. pritt. dM Momov. 

♦ kanM le llM Date ol HolslfiB. 
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and signed with the Great Seal, but it is entirely 
apocryphal, as it is drawn up by some one who 
knew not the language. This false document 
permits, in honour of the alliance of the Czar and 
Augustus n«, of Poland, the erection of a church 
and a convent in the capital of Moscow, as well as 
public processions, and ereiy one is eqjoined to 
pay respect to the Capucins. 

The great aim of the Jesuits was to be oflScially 
recognised. As secular priests, they had established 
themselves constantly in the country, under pre- 
tence of missions to Persia and India. Many of 
them had arrived from time to time in the suite of 
the Ambassador of the Emperor of Germany as 
confessors, and were furnished with letters of 
protection by that sovereign. Thanks to the 
ignorance of some of the Russian authorities and 
the desire to preserve amicable relations with the 
empire of Germany, they began a new era in 
Russia. They received a subsidy of 800 thalers 
per year from the Emperor. Their church at 
Moscow was very handsome, and they preached in 
Polish or German. In Petersburg, the new capital 
, of the Empire, they appeared as civilians, and in 
Moscow as secular priests, but afterwards they 
threw off the mask, opened schools and boldly 
assembled Russian children fixr instmotion. They 
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soceeeded bo for that they even penniaddd the 
Minister for Foreign Affairs to pkce students for 
the diplomatic serrice in their establishments, to 
leam, as they pretended, Latin and German. 
Ladyjensky, converted at Moscow, entered the 
Order and took snccessfnl steps to obtain and take 
with him the estates he possessed in the country* 
Bat it was chiefly amongst the higher classes of 
society that they made the most converts. They 
continued their connection with Vienna as before, 
and acted as spies* The most enterprising of 
them was Engel, sent by the Bishop of Inflandt to 
Pcteraborg in 1715, with a letter of reconunenda* 
tion to the Chancellor of the Empire, Oolowin. The 
diffictdties made by Austria as to the extradition 
of tho Czarowich Alexis, irritated and cooled the 
Czar Peter, and afterwards produced a rupture. 
Bleer, the ambassador, suspected of intrigues in 
favour of Alexis, was compelled te quit the country, 
but Peter did not expel him himself; be demanded 
his recall by the Court of Vienna ; and when he did 
at last receive the order .of departure, be contrived 
to remain several months longer at Petersburg. 

The (German Emperor, however, less polite^ 
abruptly dismissed Wesselowsl^, and desired him 
to quit Austria within a week. The Bussian 
Osoeral Consul was also eqpeDed^ though he 
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never mixed in politics, and confined himself quite 
to the transaction of commercial interests. To' 
resent this afiront» Peter, on the 17th April, 1719, y 
ordered the expulsion of the Jesuits. 

The Order had foreseen this for a considerable 
period, and had taken precautions for soch an 
emergency. In 1719 they had received a secret 
warning as to how their correspondence with 
foreign comitries should be carried on, and were to 
send their letters and documents through the 
Austrian embassy, so that when on the 26th of 
April the Jesuit Engel was summoned before the 
Chancellor to hare his papers examined, nothing 
of any importance was found. Bowmianzofi', who 
had conducted the afiair of the Csarewich Alexis, 
was charged with their expulsion. A captain of. 
the regiment of Bielosersk escorted them to the 
frontier, the government furnishing them with 
horses and furs and other necessities for the road. 
A declaration as to the causes of their dismission 
was despatched to the different foreign powers, and 
England concurred in the opinion that the determi* 
nation of the Emperor Peter in this afiair was 
perfectly justifiable. 

Thus, in the course of thirty years, the Jesuits, 
who had twice introduced themselves into Russia; 
had been twice expelled. The first time the 
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Church, indignant at their barefiAced proselytism, 
had roused herself to repel the threatened danger ; . 
it was not the civil power but the Patriarch who 
expelled them. The second time the voice of 
Bussia made itself heard, and they were banished, 
not by the spiritual power, but by the Czar. It 
was not for their religious opinions, or because 
their church and its rites were repugnant to the 
feelings of the Russians, but as the proteges of 
the German Emperor, as the engines of a foreign 
power, and for political reasons. Here there is a 
striking contrast between Old and New Russia^ 
between a goTemment penetrated and actuated by 
the traditional religious spirit and a goremment 
founded on new European principles. 

Under the reign of Peter the Ghreat the Catholics 
of Bussia enjoyed fall liberty of worship in both 
the capitals and in the prorinces. Taking ad- 
Tantage of the alliance of the Csar Peter with 
Augustus of Poland, the Roman Catholic clergy 
tried to obtain a written confirmation of their 
privileges through the good oflSces of the Jesuit 
confessor of the king; and in 1704, when Peter lay 
mider the walls of Narra, in the war with Charles 
Xn. Dsialynsld, the Polish envoy Mcerted himself 
to obtain a charter in their CsTOOTf and this act was 
signed at Ofodno the 18th of December, 1705, by 
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which the Osar promised that neither now nor tt 
any future time should they he forbidden the use of 
their religious rites in either the capitals or in the 
proTinces ; and that they might erect a stone 
church, '' which concession was granted solely out 
of regard for the Polish Diet." The first church, 
as we hare seen, was built at Moscow ; afterwards 
others were constructed without preliminary autho- 
risation at Petersburg and Astracan. This last 
city was selected as the centre of the Propagand 
for the east, and more especially for the Armenians. 
Under pretence of visiting Asia, Latin ecclesiastics 
had from time to time arriyed there, and actually 
built a church for the merchants of difierent 
countries trading with the East, establishing in 
reality a depdt for proselytism, directed against 
the Armenian nation. In 1716 the Jesuit Mihm 
wrote to Engel: — ''The Gapucins at Astracan 
have nothing to do if they are not employed 
amongst the Armenians." These priests lived 
very quietly in the city, dressed in the habits of 
their Order ; they were not only attached to the 
Church, but some resided in some of the families 
of the foreign merohanta A Franciscan of Turin 
lived in the house of the Centre Admural Zmiewics, 
and others at St. Petersburg were engaged as tutors 
to the children of noble families residing there. 

VOL.!. l» 
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The Holy Synod pennitied mixed mamages, 
m the year 1721, conditionally that beftxre the 
conclnsion of the ceremony the atrangera ahoold 
giye a written undertaking not to conreri their 
aponaea, and that the children of aoch marriagea 
ahoold be brought np Orthodox. 

After the aeeond expolaion of the Jeaaita, the 
Capocina were called from France and Switzerland 
to replace them, bat before thia they had already 
been located at Aatracan.* Patricina of Milan waa 
their Superior, and waa afterwarda called to St. 
Peterabnrg to anperintend the Order. The Pope, 
hearing of the expulsion of the Jeaoita, sent the 
Franciacana to officiate instead, and named Le 
P^ Doleggio, who waa returning from Persia, 
aa their chief. On hia arriyol at St. Peters* 
burg, acting on hia authority from the Pope, 
he act aside the Capucina ; a proceeding which 
caused a ferment, and divided the Catholic 
community into two porta — ^the Catholica properly 
apeaking, and the Papists. The first thought only of 
canying out the sorrices of religion ; the second of 
aiding and abetting the designs of Rome. In 
Sept, 1720, Patriciua appealed to the authority 
of the Czar againat the Franciacana, preaenting a 

• Six airiTtd in 17S0. uid wtn sttMhtd le te «hnnh si 
Bt imwibwi, sad rix ttwt imi lo Itosooy. 
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petition in which he and hie coadjutors oom* 
plained that they were banished from the Church 
on pretence that thej were not sufficiently learned. 
''It is trae, august monarch/ he wrote, ''that 
humble and without scientifio accomplishments I 
have consecrated my life to reUgion, convinced 
that for a monk it is not science but religion with, 
which he should occupy his time in his cell." 

The same day Pierre Tolstoy, a Privy Councillor, 
announced the Czar's pleasure to the Foreign 
Office, that Patricius and his brethren should 
remain connected with the Catholic Church as 
before, and that there should be no hindrance to 
them in their duties. A ukase of the 14th 
September confirmed this, but the day following 
Doleggio presented a memorial supporting the rights 
which he attributed to the Franciscans, with regard 
to the Church at St. Petersburg. No. reply was 
given to this petition. The General of the Capucins 
wrote from Rome to thank the Czar for the pro- 
tection accorded his brethren, but Patricius paid 
dearly for his triumph. A complaint was forwarded 
to Home by the Franciscans on the subject, and 
the condave, in a very harshly-worded letter, 
severely reprimanded him. In his fright he flew r 
to the Foreign Office. But the protection of Borne, 
instead of helping the Franciscans, was ii\jurious« 
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In 1721, two leiten addressed by the Pope and the 
^ conclaTe to the Franciscans were seicedy and 
* examined by the Holy Synod, at the request of the 
Foreign Office. In these epistles they were in- 
formed that measures were being taken for the 
recall of the Capucins, and they were requested to 
propagate the Roman creed by every means in 
Bussia. The Synod, however, could not actively 
interfere, as the Patriarch had formerly done, in an 
afiiair with foreigners, butdespatched a memorandum 
to the Czar, with the following remark : — 

''It is necessary to regard the Franciscans at 
St. Petersburg as the spies of the Pope. As to the 
instructions of Borne, they are sometimes abso- 
lutely inhuman, supporting even attempts on the 
lives of sovereigns, as history sufficiently demon- 
strates by examples in which monks have executed 
such crimes**' 

At the request of the Synod, the Czar ordered 
proceedings to be instituted against the Franda- 
cans, and that the Foreign Office should register a 
list of the Roman Catholics in the Empire, their 
localization, etc., as well as supply information 
as to the number of ecclesiasties annually arriving 
in Russia. The Franciscans, however, rested un- 
disturbed and oontinued their intriguea against 
the Capoeins, which reaulted in their diiv 
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A nkase ordered the administration of the Chnreh 
{it St. Petersburg to remain for four years rested 
in the hands of the Franciscans, directed and 
saperintended by their Superior, and the Capncins 
were consequently expelled from their duties in 
connection with the Church* 

On its part, the goTemment exacted that the 
Franciscans while permitted to officiate as they 
desired, should style themselyes ''Curators of 
Souls " or simply " Curates " and not missionaries, 
as they were elected to celebrate dirine service for 
their parishioners, but not allowed to proselytise. 

But the Franciscans did not long enjoy their 
triumphs, for the French ambassador, who belonged 
to the Gallican or Catholic party, defended the 
Capucins, and owing to hia interest they were, on 
the 4th of May of the same year, reinstated as 
coadjutors for the religious sendees. This struggle 
between the Orders, to painful to their parishioners, ^ 
was exceedingly embarrassing to the goTemment ; 
both parties trying to obtain the protection of the 
Foreign Ministers, and meddling in afiairs which 
did not concern them, continually beset the 
Ministries. To put an end to these disorders, 
both Capucins and Franciscans were, in NoTember, 
1724, ordered to quit Russia, and the Dominicans 
were appointed to re^aoe thenu The govtm- 
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ment "inugined thit tb» rnlw of thif Oi^ 
forbade their meddling ia temporal afikiiB;" but 
the trath vaa the Dominieana were stuumoQed 
in compliment to Benediot XIIL who belonged 
to their biotherbood, m the Ciar having bj 
the trea^ of Nnsstadt become Protector of the 
Greek Church in Poland, wiahed to aoften raligtom 
animonttea br mniring himmlf agreeable to tiie 
Pope, BO that it waa entirely owing to political 
oonsiderationB that the Dominicsna ven called to 
Bnasia and installed in St. Petersburg. Until their 
aitiral the Franoiscans might officiate in the 
Church, bat oonditionaQ; that they lived peaceably 
with eacb other — in case of oontrarention the; 
ahoold be aent off.* 

We most now glance for • moment at the 
rdations of the gOTomment with the Conrt of Rome; 
remarking first that dnring the reign of the Czars 
Peter and John Alexiewich, there were no direct 
lapporta with Borne, bnt ne^tiationg only on the 
ralgeot of the titles which ahonld be tespectiTely 
employed in addressing their respectiTe aorereigns. 
These negotiatums were genentUy conducted 
throng the mediation of tho enroyaof the Oennan 
Empoor at the Bnasian Court. _ 

In 1684, Sebastian Knab6, AnhUshop of 
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Kaxiyane, ambasftador of Austria to Persia^ stopped 
on his way at Moscow, and informed the Foreign 
Office that Pope Innocent XI., both rerbally and by 
writing, desired to renew relations with Rnssia, 
which relations had been formerly broken off in 
consequence of difficulties relative to titles ; that 
the Pope consented to give the Czar his full title, 
and begged the Minister to give him a form of the 
style, that it might be despatched to Rome. The 
goYemment expressed their readiness to renew 
relations with the Pope, but to this end a plenipo- 
tentiary should be sent by Home. The desired 
formula was the same day handed to the Archbishop, 
with the title of the Czars written in extenso* As 
to that of the Pope, the same style was employed 
as that used by the Czar Alexis Michaelowich. 
Haying looked at them, the Archbishop returned 
them to the Ministry, saying, that if the Czars did 
not consent to give the Pope the title of ** Yeiy 
Holy Lord and Father " he could not accept them. 
As this was refused, he left for Persia* After his 
departure Girowsl^, the Austrian Minister at 
Moscow, renewed negotiations, and the GoTcmment 
agreed to style the Pope ''Very Pious and Texy 
Illustrious Lord, Innocent XL, Pope and Tery 
worthy Pastor of the Roman Church;" but as 
nothing came of the . affair, Girowsky foUted 
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Moscow, without obtaining any concession or any 
other resoli. 

In 1685 Albert Dubois, attache to the mission , 
of Curzius, arrived from Vienna, with proposals 
from the Pope relative to an alliance against the 
Turks, and the re-establishment of relations with 
Bome. But before entering into negotiations, a 
discussion arose about titles. Although Dubois 
canried a letter from the Pope, it was Gursius who 
commenced preliminaries, the Emperor of Germany 
being the mediator between the two Courts. He 
said that, in compliance with the desire of the 
Emperor, the Pope had given the Gsars their full 
titles, but that unless these sovereigns should accord 
the Holy Father his complete title also, they should 
withhold the epistle. The Foreign 0£Sce however 
was dissatisfied with the style adopted towards the 
Cxars, and declared that the Russian government 
could only address His Holiness in the btyle 
delivered in the formula to Oirowsky, declining to 
use that of the period of John Yassielewich which 
had not been employed since a patriarch had been 
established in the country. Cursius at length 
declared himself content, and professed his readi- 
ness to accord the Csar that which he demanded, 
after which he presented the Pope's letter. To 
his astonishment he found that this epistle did not 
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correspond with a copy which had been prerioaaly 
handed him, and that in the original the titles wero 
considerably abridged. In consequence of this 
incident, the reply to the Pope, which had been 
prepared, was not remitted, and Corzias was 
dismissed. Indirect rapport, however, between the 
two conrts continued as before. 

During the reign of Peter, an embassy was 
despatched to Innocent Xn., for the purpose of 
renewing relations and forming an alliance against 
the Turks. Generals Lefort and Gblowin composed 
this mission, to which Woznitzyn was attached^ 
but not reaching Rome for some unforseen causci 
they were obliged to return home. 

As Field-Marshal Boris Sh^rometeffwas going 
to Italy to study the organisation of the arma- 
ment of the Knights of Malta, the Emperor charged 
him with a letter to the Pope, his visit having 
otherwise no official character. Sh^remeteff in- 
tended visiting Home, attracted there by his vene- 
ration for th^ Apostles Peter and Paul, and the 
relics to be found in the Eternal City ; but his chief 
inducement was in pursuance of a vow he had made 
during a war with the Turks, that he would visit 
the tombs of these holy saints. He arrived in 
Bome, March 81st, 1608, accompanied by his two 
brothers and a numerous suite, and was received 
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with much disiinctiolu The rdigioiiB derotion of 
the Marshal, his profound Teneration for the relics 
to be seen in this Catholio capital, the treaty of 
alliance which he had condnded with Poland against 
the infidels, and the many yictories he had gained 
OTor the enemies of Christianity, all predisposed 
Home in his faToiir. Notwithstanding that the 
Czar addressed the Pope as before, ** Onczitel de 
TEghse de Rome," Innocent XII. with his own 
hands receiTod the letter, and the General was 
permitted to cany his hat in his hand, and his 
sword at his side, daring the audience, nor was he 
obUged to kiss the Pope's foot as was customary. ^ 
Ho was presented with gifts and images, and his 
holiness recoiTod from him also some rich Russian 
furs. After a residence of fifteen days he left for 
Malta, but returned in a short time, and receiTod 
the Pope's reply to the Czar. The Jesuits of Home 
and Venice seeing the Boyard's doTotion to the 
' relics of the saints, augured his easy eon- 
Tersioui and were laTish of flattery and compli- 
ments. They transformed the Academy into 
a salle d'armes to please the warrior, * their 
pupila representing the oombats of the heroes 
of antiquity, executing the military exenases 
on foot and on wooden horses. ''It is mani- 
UMj the qn^roaeh of Chiisfs Eingdonit'* 
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wrote a Jesuit, ''and this oonTerrion will giro 
OB at Moscow an apostle, bat it mast remain 
a secret. It is to be desired that a Father know 
the Sclave langoage in order that he might con- 
verse with him on religions subjects." But the 
Jesuits were deceived for their pains. 

Again, the successes of Charles XTT. of Sweden 
in Russia, which led to the possibility of his 
invading Poland and dethroning Augustus, the 
ally of Peter, naturally induced the Czar to court 
allies against the Swedish prince, and on this 
occasion he thought ol Borne. At this timo 
Poland was divided into two parties — one for 
Augustus, who was on the throne, the other for 
Stanislas Lesczinsky, the creature of Charles. Tho 
former trying to reserve' their political rights 
remained fi&ithful to Augustus, and even after his 
abdication refused to acknowledge Stanislas, and 
proceeded to a new election ; the latter, obedient 
to the conqueror, acknowledged aUegiance only to 
Stanislas. Peter, supporting the opposition of 
the Poles to the ^live of Sweden, naturally turned 
his thoughts on Bome, as Charles Xn., being a 
Lutheran as weU as Stanislas, would hardly be 
agreeable to the Latin elergy. In 1707 he sent 
Prince Boris Eourakin to Clement XI. not exactly 
as ambassador, but in a sort of incognito, with a 
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Mini-ofiSeial character. Konmkm wu chs^ed 
~ with « letter to the Pope Mid one to the Cardinal 
ArehlttBhop of State, Faollnei, and opened the 
negotiatioD Teiy olererlj. Ha aBtnred the Pope 
and the Afchbiahop that la waging war on Charlea 
the Czar Peter defended not onlj his own interests 
hut those of CatholiciBm, as the King of Sweden 
being a Lntheran and tho Protector of the Lutheran 
confession, was the natural and constant enemy of 
tho Roman Church, a enffident proof of which was 
to be found in the fact that dnriug the lost war a 
great nnmber of Boman Churches had been devas- 
tated, or transformed into Lutheran temples, and 
that tho doctrine of Luthor if it took root ia 
Poland, might spread from thence as from a centre 
of hereqr* Prince Koorokin then followed up his 
subject hj requesting tho Pope to folminate n Bull 
in which, conjointly with Russia, he refused to 
acknowledge Stanislas as king, and encouraged the 
Poles to elect a new soTcreign who might be 
useful, not alone to Russia, but to the Roman 
Church in Poland as well as to Rome herself. 
" If," he said, " the Swedes shonld be permittod 
to confirm Stanislas on the throne, oontraiy to the 
will and consent of Uie Holy Father, it would lead 
not only to a deconsolidation of the Papal power, 
bat iam as » fnoedent fiw tlw entire extinction of 
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the Papal aathority and faith in Poland.'* By way 
of disposing Borne to his yiews^ Koorakin stated 
that it was purely oat of personal regard for His 
Holiness that the Czar had accorded the Catholics 
in his empire entire liberty of worship^ with the 
erection of churches at MoscoW| and a free route to 
the East for the Chinese and Persian missionaries. 
Borne promised concurrence in the views of Peter, 
but did not decide on openly annulKng the election 
of Stanislas. * 

The principal aim of Eourokin in this negotia- 
tion was the dethronement of Stanislas ; and the 
allusion which he threw out as to the religious 
liberty of the Catholics in Bussia, was a means 
towards this end, and a bait to prepossess Borne the 
more in fayour of the project. But for Bome on 
the contrary, these negotiations on the subject of 
Poland were but secondary, serving as the basis for 
the demands for new favours and concessions for 
the Bomanists of Bussia. On his first interview 
the Holy Father thanked the Csar for benefits 
already confeired on his Church, begging Eourakin 
to transmit his acknowledgments for the same to 
Peter, but immediately afterwards requested the 
confirmation of these concessions in writing by • 
charter, something in the form of a concordat, 
sealed with the Great Seal, etc. 
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replied that such a charter could not be at present 
deliyered, bat that, conformably to a promise made 
by the Czar to Aogastns II. of Poland, a written 
authority was often giTen for the erection of Roman 
Catholic churches in Russia. Desiring however to 
assure the co*operation of Rome towards the result 
aimed at by the Russian goremment^ the Prince 
erasiTely added that such a charter should be con- 
ferred on the Catholicsafterthe war with the Swedes, 
if throughout this period the Pope maintained his 
friendship with Russia. As there existed nothing 
controyertibleinthisyit was not opposed. At a later 
date they endeaToured to obtain a written con- — 
firmation of the abore-named concessions — ^the free 
exercise of religious rites, the erection of churches, 
and a fr«e route towards the East ; — but Eourakin 
could promise no such a certificate, and the Pope 
was obliged to content himself with repeating the 
promises made to him by the euToy, in his letter 
to the Csor. 

Kourakin remained seven monthsinRome, receiyed 
much kindness from the Pope, but scarcely preserred 
his own and his sovereign's dignity aaMenesuis had 
done in 1678, for he condescended to bend his knee 
before him, and sometimes even Idsaed his foot.^ 
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That political Tiewi almost almiTi swayed Pster 
monthaii tdigionsuitereais oan leareeljbe doubted; 
a fiwt whioh is proved bj tb« atatement of Eoonkm 
at an andieaee when he told the Pope " tibak in 
Lithuania, where the? deetroy the Orthodox 
ChnroheB, the Csar, according to existing treaties 
with Poland, having the right to prevent it bj 
force, nevertheless does not do so, though the 
inoorporation of Rnsaians in the Union is not 
effected by conviction but by violence, yet, ont of 
love for the Pope he leaves the Union complete 
liberty of action, and only begs the Holy See to 
recognise as King of Poland the sovereign whom 
the Poles themMlves should elect." The P<^ 
replied by thanking Peter for his kindnesa towsrds 
the Union, This episode is euffidently iUostrative 
of the tenden<7 of Peter's government." 

After Eonrakm's departure, the Nando at 
/Warsaw was directed to obtain throngh the in- 
fluence of Angnetns n. the confirmation by charter 
of those privileges bo ardently desired. The 
Nando drew a glowing picture of this glorions 
epoch in the annals of tho Empire and the Choroh ; 
nevertheless the Csar did not accord it, bat 
oontinned, as formerly, to protect his Boman 
Catiiolio sabjeots in foil liberty of consdenoe.* 
* Hirt. Bom. U««. TtL iL, ff. S8«-t9T. 
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In 1717, Peter being expected at Paris, prepara- 
tions were made to receiye liim ; and BentiToglio, 
Archbishop of Carthage, asked the Secretaiy of 
State how he should comport himself during the 
sojourn of the Prince, and demanded if he should 
not seize this opportunity to obtain greater con- 
cessions for the Catholics in Russia, which hitherto 
the Popes had in Tain desired. In reply to this 
Bentivoglio was commanded to procure them if 
possible, and to endeayour to arrange at tho same 
time for the presence of a Nuncio at St. Petersburg, 
the secretary sending him also a formula of the 
ceremony to be observed in addressing the Csar. 
Paulucd, the Cardinal Secretaiy, the same who 
had formerly conducted negotiations, sent him 
directions as to how he should manage Kourakin 
and artfully lead any conyersation he might have 
with the Csar towards the subject of the Church, 
and the necessity of a Nuncio at St. Petersburg, 
pretending that as the stay of the prince at Paris 
would be so short, he could afterwards explain and 
arrange matters at greater length in the Russian 
capital. The Duke of (Means promised his 
assistance to this scheme ; andBentiyoglioputitin 
train, adding in his interriew with Kourakin that 
Rome had great influenea oyer Poland, and 
the politios of other powers, aooompanying his 
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dissertation by an aconsation against the Oallican 
Church of promoting dissensions in the Church 
in Franco, because some of the bishops had 
refused obedience to the head of the Church. 
At Eourakin*s request an audience was granted the 
archbishop, who in a very recherche disoourso 
eulogised the eminent qualities and exploits of the 
Czar, and hoped he would continue his kindness to 
the Roman Catholics of his empire. The prino^ 
made a flattering reply, but to the despair of his 
hearer did not mention religion. Kourakin also 
eyadod all allusion to it, and sent him to the Vice 
Chancellor, Shafiroff, who informed him that if the 
Pope thought proper he could despatch a ploni* 
potentiaiy to Russia. The efforts of Benteyoglio 
were, therefore, fruitless, and finding himself dis- 
appointed, he changed his plans. The Czar, after 
quitting Paris, went to Amsterdam, and from thence 
to Spa, where Benteyoglio desired the Nuncio at 
Cologne, to try to see him. As Peter did not like 
receptions while on his journeys, the Nuncio did 
not dare enter the town without permissiony 
.and sent Count Caralchino to Amsterdam to 
the Chancellor Count Gobwin to procure it, 
and to ask if the Czar would receiye him. 
In case of refusal, he begged Cayalchino to tiy 
if he himself oould not manage to obtain an 
▼OL z. ' M 
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. andience, ti wUch he eonld explain the views 
of Borne, and influence the Czar to further 
concessions. Cavalchino did procore this audience 
for himself and was receiyed with much affa- 
bility, but it had, for Borne, no satis&ctory 
result, the permission being giyen only for a 
plenipotentiary to appear in St. Petersburg.* Thus 
the pursuit of the Csar from Amsterdam to Spa 

' was quite useless. 

The hopes of the Papacy now centered in the 
person who should proceed to St. Petersburg. From 
the accession of Peter her aim had been the 
establishment of a regular embassy there, which. ^ 
might politically assist the spread of Bomanism 
in the empire, and so bring about the union of the 
two Churches; and notwithstanding successive 
checks, she had never abandoned the idea, but 
adjourned it from time to time on learning that 
Peter was well disposed towards her. The flat- 
tering reception which he had accorded Cavalchino 
induced a renewal of the attempt, particularly 
as he declared that Peter was kindly disposed 
towards the Pope, and that Oolowin and 
Shafiroff, the Vice-Chancellor, had a liking for 
Catholicism. A letter was immediately despatched 

* OocnipoDaMiet «tn U HdfM dt OoIosm tl le Gbaa- 
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to Bomei in which ample eonsiderftiioiui were 
discussed as to the Bonding of some one to 
Russia, Cavalchino advising a person who knew 
Rossian, mathematics, and aiohitectnre, who had 
a general knowledge of the arts and sciences, to be 
selected as the best means of attracting the favoor 
and liberality of the soTereign of Rossia; and 
as Peter patronised eyerything likely to contribute 
to the civilisation and interest of his subjects, he 
might be easily gained over by the present of a 
statue or some new tableau. This programmCi 
like many another undertaken before it, was never 
execntedi and the dissensions to which we alluded 
in a former page having broken out, ended by a 
rupture, and the expulsion of the Jesuits from tho 
Empire. 

Peter's taste for the arts, which Cavalchino had 
not failed to remark, led him to search all Europe 
for chefi^ceuvre to enrich his new capital. Twice 
he sent to Rome to purchase statuary. In 1718, 
Kologriwoff bought an antique statue of Venus from 
that city and confided it for repairs to a sculptor, 
Legros. Falconieri, governor of Rome, being 
4ipprised of this circumstance, forbade its deliverj. 
The Chancellor, Count Oolowin, charged the Russian 
Minister at Venice to demand its restitution ; anda 
long oorrespondenca with the Cardinals ensued, 

MS 
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which ended in the Yenos being deposited with 
Connt Ragoosinsky for the buyer. ' Cardinal Ottoboni 
haTing been the most aetiye agent in its restitution, 
the Czar wrote and thanked him, promising to 
attend to a request the Cardinal had made for 
the relics of St Briget, which were in Sweden, to 
be sent to Home. This statue of Venus was not 
only to purchase the bones of a saint greatly 
Tencratod by the Roman Church, but was to lead to 
more serious results. A species of Concordat, 
signed with the Great Seal, giTing an undertaking 
for himself and his successors, was to be obtained 
from the Czar, which would secure those privcliges 
so ardently longed for by Home to the Catholics of 
Russia, through which she could attain a political* 
and religious footing in the Empire, which might 
eventually enable her to unite the Eastern and 
Western Churches. The most desired of these 
concessions was the erection of Roman Churches 
without any control whatoTor of the gOTemment. 
As the Jesuits had been expelled two years before, 
it was thought unnecessaiy to mention them in 
the note written by Ottoboni to his agent in 
St. Petersburg ; the remariL being, ^ that the Popo 
will sendmissionariefl who may be agreeable to His 
^lajesty— Capucins, Benedietine8,1(>r the Barefooted 
Carmelites, who nerer interfere in temporal aSain 
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and preach only the Gospel. Beddes, they will 
be prohibited, under pain of seyere chastisement^ 
meddling in civil or political affiBurs.*' The pro« 
gramme of Ottoboni contained also the establish- 
ment of schools, colleges, and universities, where 
the sciences and even Latin ilieclogif might be 
taught. A free passage for missionaries to the 
East was also desirable. We know that this 
passage was never interdicted. The execution and 
confirmation of all these demands almost amounted 
to the establishment of ultramontanism in its fullest 
extent, — ^thero would be indeed a state within a 
state — ^in return for which Rome promised the 
following titles to the Russian sovereign : — " Sere- 
nissimo, Potentissimo,.ac Magno Domino Czari et 
Magno Duci Petro Prime, nniverste, Magnae, 
ParviB et AIImd BussiiB autocratori, noc non Mag- 
nomm Dominiorum Orientaliumi Occidentalium et 
Scptontrionalium patemo, avitoque hiordi successori, 
Domino et Dominatori," as well as some statues and 
antiquities. It would really appear as if the 
government meant to accept these propositions, as 
the question of appointing a Cardinal Protector for 
Russian interests — ^then the custom amongst foreign 
potentates— was discussed, as we find by a note 
from Peter Tolstoy to the Ministiy explaining the 
signification of the title '' Cardinal Protector", of 
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France. Thus iho antiqae statao of Venos, which 
ftt present embellishes the Hermitage of St. Peters- 
bnigy was nearly costing Bnssia a Concordat^ which 
might haye ended darkly for the conntiy. By a 
happy chance Rossia escaped it. The 8th 2(arch, 
1721y Gement XI. died, and Ragonsinsky compre- 
hending the absurdity of the whole affair, wrote to 
the Czar that he had better defer the sending 
of this document until after the election 
of another Pope. The Czar followed this adyice ; 
and the newly-elected Pope, not following up tho 
question^ Rome lost anadyantage she had struggled 
for centuries to obtain. 

During his journey through Europe^ the Czar, bs 
we haye just said, yisited Paris, and on the 14th 
July, went to the Sorbonne. While in the library 
he examined seyeral books written in the Sclaye 
language, which had caught his quick eye, and the 
doctors of the college seized the opportunity to 
draw His Majesty into a conyersation upon the 
possibility of a re*union of the Eastern and 
Western Churches. In the course of the con- 
yersation, the Czar coolly remarked the striking 
differences between them, quoting two which had 
fbveed themaelyes upon him, but Adding that his 
attention was giyen more to war and politics than 
io^ieligioii, and that if th^ desired to discuss 
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the sabjeet with theBnssian Bishops theyooold 
do 80, and he shoold propose to the latter to reply 
to any questions addressed. The theologians 
of the College immediately set about preparing 
a note on the subject, hastfly, they said, as the 
Czar was about to leave, in which they touched 
on the principal differences of the Russian and 
Latin theology, trying to evade the polemical style 
so habitual to Western disputants. They did not 
consider it necessary, they said, to discuss either 
the rules or the ecclesiastical discipline, as in 
many churches the services differed; nor yet 
even the sacrament of the Eucharist^ for all 
Catholic countries followed their own customs, as 
far as they conformed with the dogmas of their 
Head ; so that the Russians could presenro their 
own rites like the United Greeks, provided that in 
so doing they threw no discredit upon those of the 
Latin Church. Their reasoning upon the dogmas 
of their own or the Chreek faith were exceedingly 
shallow ; nor did they give any satisfactory explar 
nation of the Procession of the Holy Spirit, which 
is one of the most important differences of the 
Churches. They only arrived at the conclusion 
that both should have the same symbols of faith, 
but thai the Russians need not have the famous 
Filioq[ue of the Roman theology. It only remained 
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to eiBJnine the ecclegiaittco-polilico dogmft of tha 
Pope's snprcmac;, and on thin point the Sorbonns 
showed itself even more conciliatory. According 
His Holiness the same aathorit; as to other 
bishops, with pre-eminence OTer them as the 
successor of St. Petor, but denying his infallibility, 
they proceeded to blame the tendency of the 
Papacy to interfere in temporal aflairs, and eaw no 
reason why Bnssia, in accepting Catholic nnity, 
should sabmit to ordinancca composed at Rome, 
particnluTly as these were not generally followed by 
many other countries essentially Catholic. "Snch," 
Eaid the doctors, " ore our ideas, and altfaongh the 
Cltramontancs differ from us, they nevertheless do 
not hinder oor being sound Catholics." 

Etienne Jaworsky and Theophane Procopowich 
drew up two replies to this docament in 1718, 
the contents of both being similar; but that 
of the latter was preferred, probably because 
, his stylo was more bombastic, and interspersed 
with allusions to the Popes as tho chief caiise 
of tho separation of the Churches. The Russian 
Usbops thanked the Sorbonne for its worthy 
efforts at reconciliation, declaring that this 
was also the hope of the Rassion Chorob, which 
daily prayed for the tinity of the East and West, 
tnU-ngrettiDg that they could not acquiesce in t^ie 
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reasoning of the rererend doctors. The bishops, 
howeyer, hid no right to decide or eren to examine 
the question, as other countries professed the 
Greek faith, and referred the learned professors to 
the four. Eastern Patriarchs, or, what was still 
better, abandon it to the decision of the Most High. 
This letter was signed by foor of the principal 
bishops of thet Orthodox Chorch, and was de- 
spatched to the Sorbonne in 1720. 

The Jesuits of Moscow, who knew the contents 
of the letter written by the doctors of the Sorbonne, 
were deeply mortified at such an txpoti of tho 
views of the Chorch of France; and they wondered 
that nineteen priests of the College should dare 
present such a note to the Csar, without the sig- 
nature of a single bishop ; but if these boldly took 
upon themselyes, they said, to promulgate such 
views, they had their antagonists even in the 
Gkdlican Church. At St. Petersburg itself there 
could be found many adherents of this Church, as 
in 1719 a Franciscan clergyman actually resided 
there who had little sympathy for the Jesuits. 
If the re-union of the Eastern and Western 
Churches were ever an accomplished fact, it would 
be assuredly as much through the Galilean doctrine 
as through that of Ultramontanismi the grand 
obstacle of all being Borne* Gallioanism com* 
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_ mended itself more than Ultramontanism to this 
prince, for Peter had eren Protestant tendencies. 
The brochures published in Holland against Bome 
found a faTOurablo reception at his hands, and were 
eyen translated into Bussian. At the F6tes at the 
Palace, it was not uncommon to giro ridiculous 
representations of the condaTO of Cardinals, Zotoff 
playing with empre$$ement the part of the Pope.* 

After the death of Peter, the di£Bculties with the 
Catholic priesthood lasted a long time. The 
Capucins and the Franciscans excited the suspi- 
cions of the goremment, and fomented dissensions 
amongst the Catholic comnmnity. Chrysologue, .. 
an Austrian Capudn, endearoured to excite Peter, 
the grandson of the late Emperor and the son of 
Alexis, against Catherine I., but this priest was ^ 
expelled to BoTal, and after a time finally banished. 
At the close of 1728, the Abb6 Jubet arriyed 
from Paris, as tutor to the children of the Princess 
Irene Dolgorouky, nSe Princess Oalitzen. This lady 
was the wife of Prince Serge Petrorich Dolgorouky, 
and had been conyerted to Romanism in Holland in 
1727, by her friend the Princess of Aremberg, and 
receifed into the church of Bome by the Arohbishop 
ct Utrecht. The Abb6 Jubet wasiieither more nor 
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less than an agent of the Sorbonne, who, with 
Fouquet and others, were selected, after a two yean^ 
debate, to go to BossiA {omished with foil powers, 
and backed by satisfactory credentials, to open pre- 
liminaries with the Bnssian clergy as to the event* 
fill nnion. He was protected by the Dnkeof Liria, 
the Spanish Ambassador, who was extremely 
intimate with Dolgoronky, the darling of Peter U., 
through whose inflnence Jnbet was named Almoner 
to the Spanish Embassy, with permission to reside 
at the house of the Princess. Jnbet was indeed 
specially protected by the whole Dolgorouky family, 
at that time in power, the two brothers of the 
princess being members of the Privy Council. The 
country house of one of the Galitzens served for a 
place of assembly for those who favoured the union; 
butthese re-unions, as unconstitutionally assembled, 
and unrecognised by any episcopal authority, were 
useless. The AbbS was expelled in 1782. At a 
period . somewhat later, several Capucins arrived 
from Austria, and were attached to the church at 
Moscow; the Dominicans only administering the 
church at St. Petersburg. 

But notwithstanding difficulties, the Boman 
Propagand slowly progressed, through the influence 
of Polish emigrants, who converted the Bussians 
after settling in the country. These immigrations 
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were howeyer, in 1780, prohibited by law; and 
proseljtism was by a special danse forbidden 
under pain of seTere penalty. At Astraoan on the 
Caspian, it had more success, as further remoTed 
from the observation of the authorities, who, until 
too late to arrest it, did not discorer its pro- 
gress. In the time of Peter the Great, Roman 
missionaries had arriyed there, pretending to go 
to Persia, and having delayed their departure 
from the city from one period to another, had 
in the interim built a church without any official 
warrant. It was only in 1721 thai the Foreign 
Office thought of asking the Governor of Astracan* 
what number of Catholics lived there ; what priests 
they had ; if there was a church there ;. and what 
his opinion was about the Capucins, if they 
could be permitted to settle there, requesting any 
information he could give. The celebrated Wo- 
Ijnski, who was then the Governor, replied that 
there were many foreigners, principally merchants 
theroi beth Germans and Armeniansi of whom 
many professed the Catholic faith, and that 
according to his opinion he saw no reason why 
these priests should not reside there ; that on the 
contrary their presence would serve the interests of 
eivil]zatio& m the coontiy, as they taught Latin 
ttid other laaguagei. But the Armenians, whooa 
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the qaestaon more narrowly concerned, foresaw the 
danger which threatened their Church, and declined 
to pronoonce any opinion. 

These forebodings were soon after MfiUed ; bat 
Borne, acting with great prudence, in an ahnost 
imperceptible manner drew the Armenians, withont 
forcing them, to Catholicism. She gradually 
introduced the rites of the Roman Church into the 
Armenian, presening the ancient ceremonies — that 
is to say the exterior of the faith — ^while little by 
little sapping the basis of the primitiye dogmas, 
to which the mass of the people, seeing the 
exterior still the same, and little suspecting 
such duplicify, were blind. Rome in one word 
introduced the Union into the Armenian Church, 
as she had before done into the Greek, and thus 
formed that mixture which is still to be found 
in the Armenian services, and which exists until tho 
present day. From Astracan the missionaries of 
Rome spread themsehes into Persia, where they 
tried to couTcrt the population. Mohammedans and 
Armenians were equally the object of their spiritual 
solicitude there, and they actually succeeded so 
well that they enjoyed the fayour of some satraps 
falling back upon Southern Russia for an asylum 
in case of danger. By the middle of the centuiy 
they had established themselTes openlyi under the 
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name of tlio Roman Mission. Bat a dond ap- 
peared in the horizon of their snocess. Bakonnin^ 
theRnssianconsnl at Goiliany, determined to call the 
attention of the gOTomment to them ; and in 1746 
he reported the intrigues of the Jesuits in Persia, 
their proselytism of the Armenian peasantry, and 
remarked on their constant correspondence with the 
Capacins of Astracan. He conclnded his report 
thos : — ** It the deryishes of India and Persia are 
not permitted to enter Bnssia, becaase of their 
propensity for espionage, how much more dangerous 
are the Latin priests on this Tcry same score." A 
certain Capucin who for seven years had proselytised 
in Persia, left it to return to Italy, but stopping at 
Astracan on his way, he coolly continued his labours. 
The Ministry aroused, took measures to stop this 
insidious and dangerous Propagand ; the Capucin 
was ordered to be expelled, and the Consul was com- 
manded not to giro passports or permit ** the$e 
vagabond prU$t$,** as they were styled, to sail in 
Russian yessels. The Capucin who was distin- 
guished by fianaticism and bigotry, was warned to 
evade in future conrersions amongst the people, if 
he deared to escape exemplary punishment, and 
eigmned to be quite quiet, contenting himself like 
his co-religionists with the free exercise of his faith 
««• tolerated hj law. But these precautions came 
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too late. The Capnoiiui continued to conyert the 
Armenians aa before, baptinng in the Roman ^ 
Ghoith all the children bom of mixed marriages 
between Catholics and Armenians. Bat the 
Armenians themselyes were excited, and loudly 
accused the Propagandists menacing the Capucins 
with expulsion, so that Rome had to interfere and 
invoke the Russian gOTemment for protection for 
these priests. The Armenian clergy roused them* 
selves. Etienne, Archbishop of Astracan, complained 
in 1 765 against them, exposing their actions, and 
presenting a list of persons whom they had prosely- 
tised. When it was known that this memorandum 
had appeared at the Foreign Office, two Capucins 
left for St. Petersburg to advocate their defence, and 
by way of retaliation brought with them a certain 
Armenian book containing a critique on the dogmas 
of the Oreek Church. Through such an expoiiot the 
ideas of the Armenian Church on the Russian creed, 
they hoped to work up a scheme, not only to defeat 
the petition presented against thenii but to obtain 
official authority for the conversion of Armenians 
not Russian subjects, with an injunction to the 
Archbishop not to complain again and to keep 
his discontent to himselt But there existed at 
this very same moment, in St. Petersburg, positive 
proofs that the missionaries had also' tried to 
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-ConveTtBaBBtans as well as Armeniiina «t Astracan.' 
They were commanded to reply to tliiB ohuge; bat 
iuBtead of doing so eladed it, demanding permiBsion 
to leave for Eome to concert with their enperiots' 
as to their defence, bat throatcning the Vice 
Chancellor, Count WoronzofT that in case the afTair 
were decided against thorn, they should appeal to 
foreign soToreigns for protection. The Holy Synod 
insisted on an inqniiy ; Baying, that the culprits if 
found gniity should be punished, bat the Foreign 
Office OTcr-ntlcd it, and the case was qnoshed. 
Naturally the Armonions were dissatisfied at this 
result, as it threw discredit on them, and the 
Ministry justified Itself by tho following txpoi4 of 
the reasons which octnated the govcmment. 

" With respect to the accused Gapncin, it woold 
not he prudent to proceed with that severity against 
him, which existing laws justify; as even were his 
crime evident, tho Emporor of AustiiA, who holds 
tho same faith, would defend him, and under 
present circumstances it would not be politio 
to have any coolness with that Court. It is there- 
fora better to let the affair drop, and banish the 
priest, seeing that if once convicted, it would be 
exceedingly difBcult to execut« the sentence;" in 
other words, tolerance was sacrificed to policy, as 
g^nine tolerance consists in preventing one Ghnreli 
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g^iowcating another. The Roman Catholio mis- 
aionariesi intolerant and OTerbearing in their own 
Church, were this time, as the Jesuits had formerly 
been by Peter I., protected by reason of the 
foreign policy of the gOTcmment ; and since the 
reign of this Emperor, the system porsued by 
Russia with regard to strangers domiciled in the 
empire, did net consist in equalising their rights, 
but in making them senre as political instruments, 
protecting them when an alliance was desirable, 
and withdrawing this protection when a demonstra- 
tion was intended. In the present case, policy 
did not require such a course, but on the contraiy ; 
it was not Russia which required an alliance with 
Austria, but Austria to whom it was essential. 
Frederic the Great was not dangerous for Russia, but 
for Austria ; he did not make war on the Czar, but 
on the House of Hapsburg ; and an act of justice 
on the Capucins of Austria, who had Tiolated the 
conditions on which they were tolerated in the 
country, could hardly be dangerous for the gOTcm- 
ment, Austria having more at heart the defence of 
her States against the Prussian troops, than of 
fanatical missionaries against Russian justice. 
Sound policy was, howeyer, sacrificed to expe- 
diency, and the Capucins eigoyed even more 
protection than erer. The following year Count 
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. . Esierhazy, the goreroor of Astracan^ was eDJoined 
''to show the Catholic priests every protection^ 
and to try to reconcfle them with the Armenian 
dergy.*' Thanks to this injunction, they redoubled 
their energy and no longer yeiled their proselytising 
propensities, openly trying to conTert the Russians 

^ to Catholicism. The Archbishop of Astraean did * 
not cease to complain, remarking at the same time, 
that there were really no bom Catholics, for that 
all had been oonTcrted. This inactiTity of the 
goremment prodnced such firnit for Rome, that in 
' the city, where, until the time of Peter L, there 
was not a single Catholic by birth, in 1760 there.- 
were eighty-seyen families conyerted to Catholicism. 
Fifty-three of these families depended on the 
Russian goremment, and together formed a fourth 
part of the population of the town. 

As to the Dominicans at St. Petersburg, they did 
not lite in Tcry cordial rektions with their parish- 
oners. Sent to Russia by Rome, they were 
^ exceedingly circumscribed in their usefulness, as, 
knowing only Italian, they were of little service 
either to the Oermans, French, or Poles. Their 
superiors depended only on Rome, and in no case 
respected the rights of the community, regarding 
the estates of the Church, not as belonging to their 
yriahionenii but to Rome, to whom only they 
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owed alkgianoe. Althoiigli they personally made 
no aaerifioes in &TOiir of the Church, they yet 
collected and saTed money, which they placed oat 
at high interest for their own profit; and finally 
ended by returning to Italy without rendering any 
account of the Church funds, leaving only debts 
behind them for their parishioners* These last, 
oppressed by the clergy, demanded authority firom 
Rome to select their own priests, to elect a superior 
and inspectors for the administration of the Church 
property ; but for sereral years the condaye gaye no 
reply, sending, however, their own superiors. The 
community at that time confided their interests to 
the Empress Catherine IL, and begged her Mi^esty 
to establish a regular administration for the Church 
at St. Petersburg. In 1766, the Foreign Office was 
commanded to take steps that the Franciscans 
should come to Bussia ; and in 1769, the Empress 
published regulations for the Church at St. Peters- 
burg, the principal of which were as follows :— 

1. The Franciscans should officiate in the parish 
to the number of five or six, and not four as for* 
merly, and these priests should firom time to time 
celebrate divine service at Cronstadt, Bevel, Yam- 
bourg, and Biga« 

2. Eight inspectors or syndics should be selected 
by the paxishioneni ; and thesoi as acyuncts to the 
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gnperior, who should also be chosen hy the congre- 
~ gr^tion^ should rogidate the peeuniaiy affairs of 
the parish. 

8. Attached to the church there should be a 
school for the education of Roman Catholic children, 
hUofno other eonfcuum of faith. 

4. The church, the school, and other buildings, * 
shoold, without exception, belong to the municipal 
communitj. 

6. The clergy were to abstain from all proselytism. 

6. The superior direction of the affairs of the 
Church, should, as well as the decision in all 
litigious matters between the clergy and their .« 
people, be referred to the Minister of Justice for 
the afiairs of LiTonia, Esthonia, and Finland, con- 
ditionally that the Ministry did not interfere with 
the dogmas of the Roman Church. This latter 
rule extended to the Church at Moscow, and by it, 
the Catholic communities of both capitals were 
• secured against any arbitrary acts on the part of 
their clergy. But this act had a yet more signifi- 
cant importance. In according entire liberty to 
the Roman religion, but certainly without prosely- 
tism, forbidding it under serere penalty, and pre- 
serring intact the dogmas of the faitht the Empress, 
who at this time reckoned sereral thousands of 
CatboUe saljeets, did. not recognise the right of 
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Borne to nomizwie the Latin clergy in her domin- 
ions. She did not permit the GoxLolttre at Home 
to send enperiors to the Roman Chnroh in Bossia, 
bat she sent direct to Germany for prieste (she had 
directed the Foreign Office to demand the Francis* 
cans from one of the Bishop rectors of Germany)i 
subordinating them completely to the Ministiy 
itself. The CathoUo commnnity receifed this 
regulation as a benefit which released them from 
oppression, thus attesting that, inasmuch as the 
dogmas of the Faith were independent of the 
temporal power, so much the more should the 
clergy submit to this power. 

During the first years of the reign of the Empress 
Catherine II., the Germans established colonies in 
Saratofi*, in the south of Bussia. These colonies still 
exist, some of them Boman Catholic, some of them 
Lutheran. The gOTemment^ at its own expense, 
built houses for the dezgymen, and churches, 
which they furnished with eyeiy requisite for dime 
service, conferring many priyfl^es on the colonists, 
which after experience unhappily did not justify, 
particularly if one considers the little benefit these 
colonies produced to Bussia. The Foreign Office 
nominated these priests and the ragpofU between 
them, and their parishioners were regulated I9 the 
law of 1760 for the Chnroh at St. Peterabuig. 
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This epoeh opened up a certain and regular 
organisation (or the Catholic clergy in BoBsia, but 
there was no ecclesiastical administrationi properly 
speakings nntil a later date. Apart from projected 
ecclesiastical buildings, there was a church at 
Moscow, one at St. Petersburg, one at Astracan, and 
one to Nirjni. The date of the erection of the • 
latter is unknown. As to Bussian subjects bom 
Catholic there were extremely few. The greater 
part of them were the children of strangers serving 
the Crown, or strangers themselyes in the Bussian 
serrice, and some Armenians conyerted to Popeiy 
ai Astracan. Bussia only receiyed a Catholic popu- .« 
lation after the partition of Poland. Her consecutire 
union of the western proyinces gaye her a solidly 
established Boman Catholic hierarchy, with laws, 
rights, and traditions of its own, and it is only from 
this period that, properly speaking, the history of 
Catholicism in Bussia begins. To comprehend 
and appreciate the acts of the Empress Catherine 
concerning Catholic ecclesiastical institutions, it is 
indispensable to glance at the state of Catholicism 
in Western Bussia at the time of the re-union with 
the empire. The limits of this work will not 
pennit us to treat the suljeot at length, as it 
would inydyo a preliminaiy history of Bomanism in 
Poland, but the JusUny of Borne in Poland if 
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Poland heneUl Bonumism was inseparable from 
her destinies — ^it ereatedi ocganised, reyersed, and 
at last brought about the struggle whioh termi- 
nated the political existence of this onfortnnate 
country. The reader who desires more detailed I 
information as to the rdle played by the Soman . 
clergy in the history of Poland, and the fanatical ^ 
spirit of the Latin clergy in Lithuania at the time 
of the introduction of Christianity into the countiy, 
will find much information in the documents con- 
tained in the Archiyes of the Ministry, ''des 
afibires strangers/' at Moscow, ''Les aiehiTes 
prindpales de Moscou/' tuo*, &c* As to what 
concerns the histoiy of the Catholic Church in 
Lithuania, we confine ouirselyes to those circum- 
stances merely which relate to the ulterior measures ; 
of the Bussian goyemment with respect to the 
ecclesiastical administration of theBoman Catholics 
in Bus8ia> 
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CHAPTER V. 



APEBOU mSTOBT OF CATHOLICISM IN LITHUANIA 
^ UNDEB THB POLISH DOMINATION. 



TIm Oretk Fbith anterior to the Bomin Chnroh in the 
Wafiani pfOfineei.»Inirodiietion of BomAnlniL— Diffienltiat 
which il tneoimtered.-*Idokti7 in Lithnania in the sixteenth 
eentnxy* — ^Erection of diocetea and arriTal of the Monastio 
oiden^— Bomanism introdneet an element altogether new in 
lithiiania.— Cardinal Commendoni makea the Conncil of 
Trent aeeepted in the Grand Dachy, I664.^Hierarehieal 
organisation of the elergj.— The Beformation and ita progresa 
in Lithuania.— AnriTal of the Jesuits, 1669.— Their rapid 
foocess.— They hinder the march of Caltinism. — Greek 
Church in Lithuania.— Condaot of the Jesuits with regard to 
it — Strog^e between the Latin and Greek priesthood.— 
Introduction of the onion at the Cooneil of Breseia« 1596. — 
YiewB of Bome and its plan of aetion-^Protestations of the 
people of the Oraek rite.— Means emploTed bj the Jesuits 
to effect the onion.— Perseeotion of the Greek Choroh.— > 
Polemie between the Latin and Greek priesthood.— Discontent 
which the Jeaoita excited ankoog the Boman Oatholica in 
Lithoania.— King Vladialaa lY. o ppo aea the Pearea to the 
Jeaoitaw— Infloenee of the Jeaoitaw— Jeaoit almanaea — Stata 
of the Olafgy^— Pisaenaiona between the Clargy and no M e s s e . 
—BAto played bj the Jeaoita in tbr State^Preeaotiooa takea 
againat the aeeomolaiioo of liehaa bj the Qaiiy.— Tht 
Bomaa Clergy eootribote lo the downfall of Poland*— State o| 
CbiMiii ftroin the aafanlaaBtli lo tlia aitfilaantli 
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eminriet. Fkognfihre BomaniiiaMon of tlio aniied Chreeki. 
^PolitiMl phiM of Um vnioiu— Tht Jtwt oppftfMd bj tho 
LftlinGlefgj. 

Thb History of Western Russia is generally 
enough known. With the exception of Lithuania 
proper, which comprised the goyemments of Wilna 
and of Grodno, Samogitia and a part of CourUnd, 
the other provinces of that countiy were of Bussian 
origin, and formed a section of the different appan- 
age principalities. One of them was eren the 
cradle of the Empire as well as the birthplace of 
the religion of Bussia. Lithuania itself, though the 
population belonged to another race than that of 
Bussia, was no stranger to her, as it ?nis from this 
latter countiy that the Gk>spel had been brought 
at a period when Latinism was completely unknown. 
Li the conyent of the Holy Spirit at Wiba repose 
the remains of the first martyrs of the faith, 
Anthony, John, and Eustace, killed by the Lithuanian 
idolaters; and an old church, now ruined, formerly 
dedicated to Saints Boris and Gleb, still exists at 
Nowogroudek, an antique testimony of the early 
religion. It still confers the title of Metropolitan, 
as the See of the Busso-Greek prelate. The 
Lithuanian Metropolitans afterwards remoyed their 
seat to Wilna. It contained in the fifteenth 
century the I^reosistenska Cathedrali known as the 
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Spaska; and the Greek Metropolitan resided 
beside it, while the adjacent houses belonged to 
the clergy of this confession. The two countries 
were also intimately nnited by royal marriages^ 
and the refiige found there by the Greek priesthood I 
who fled from the devastations of. the Tartars. . 
The Bussian dialect penetrated with the Russian 
faith, and became the idiom of the Legislature, as 
proTod by the Lithuanian statutes and other 
official acts. 

The efforts of the Teutonic Enights to introduce 
Latinism by Tiolence into the countiy, in the hope 
of conquering it, and the missions of Franciscans ^' 
and Dominicans towards the same end, were 
failur^. According to the testimony of Western 
writers, the Lithuanians were at the dose of the 
fourteenth and the commencement of the fifteenth 
centuries either idolaters or followers of the Greek 
Church. It was not until after the union of that 
country to Poland under Jagellon that Bomanism 
was imposed on the people. Jerome of Prague 
Tisited these regions in the latter centuiy, when 
Tiatinism first found some success. It took root 
with difficulty as it was introduced by tioleqoe, and 
was preached in a language unknown to the 
people; the oourersions were consequently dow 
imd insincere. The Latin monks sent I7 Borne 
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knew sotiiing of tho oommoa .lugugs, anfl - 
preoolied tlmngli Intaipreten, so thit Hay eonld 
Boaroelj be comprehended. At the nnu tinw 
they endeaTomed to sngment the Dnmbar of their 
parishionen for th« interert of their Order ; but- 
the; did not sooceed with the popolatioB, and 
notwithetandiDg the seel of their Oiand Dokes 
tiiiB dootrine made little progieu nattl the middls 
of the sixteenth oentoiy, or eren later. T.«ri»^|fni 
entered this region at a period when, nndennined 
bj the selfish and mnndane oonsidetationa and 
oolonlations of the priesthood of the papaoj, it had 
decreased in other parts of Europe. It waa 
not the pore doctrine of the gospel, nor did 
it contain the elements of Christian ferroor that 
pervaded it daring the first centnriea of Christianity. 
It was tottering and falliuf;, enfeebled bj the 
vicea and ignorance of ita preachers, their otqiidit;, 
their dominating spirit, their ignoraaoo of the 
daties of their minisbT;, and their unbonnded 
airogaoee. Cardinal Conunondoni fcinn^Jf uid : 
"In Lithuania there ia no ecoIesiaBtioal oiTili* 
sation and no tme priesthood, if we except 
those of Poland. The priests who arriTS there 
are indiridnala, for the greater part, inoapable 
and ignorant, who oannrt find plaeea in their own 
oonutij." With reipeot to the erection of eeeleai* 
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"^ aatioaldioeeBes, theydidnot Atalloomspondwith 
the reqnirementa of the Roman Chnich, bat weie 
laid oDt, not becanse of the number of parishionen, 
u the people generally speaking belonged to the 
Oieek confession, bnt as a bans for fdtnre opera- 
tioni. Stmogitia and Eamieneo were erected at 
the oommeocement of the fifteenth century. The 
Monastio Orders amved progressiTely in the 
eoontiy ; the Dominicans and Frandacans in the 
fonrteenth, and the Bemardines following them at ' 
. the end of the fifteenth eentuiy ; and in the six- 
teenth the Carmelites established themBelres. 

With Bomanism an altogether new class 
appeared, with a new language, new inspirations, 
new traditions and qnite another canonical l^^isla- 
tim ; an element, in short, which completely 
modified the social body. The oanon law legislated 
the civil tribunals, the language of the Cbnrch 
innnoated itself in every form into all classes of 
the people, into litoratore, and into the affairs of 
the State. Besides this a new and independent 
power, that of the Pope, sprang np which was often 
in direct oontraTention to the interests of the 
oooatry. Bome arrogated to herself the nomina- 
tion <tf the bishopB, confirming them eren without 
the preliminary oonsent of the King. The clergy 
Buzed thenuelvat np in jndioial afEain, often inte^ 
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feiing with the d^fl iribaiial, and meddling with the 
privilegOB of the aristooraoy in order to enrich 
themselyeBf at the expense of all dassea of Sodety, 
80 that in the sixteenth oentmy they were ahready 
engaged in a straggle with the government and the 
noblesse, not for the parity of their faith^ bnt for their 
own private interests. Thej refused to be taxed for 
the benefit of the State, denied the oompetency of 
the dril jarisdiotion, and for their own use, levied 
tithes and imposts apon the peasantry. The King 
and the nobles did not tiy to carb their proceedings, 
as all decisions in such contentions rested with the 
Nuncio at Warsaw. In war time if they came to 
the aid of the gOTemment by pecuniary donations, 
it was always stipulated that such assistance should 
not be considered as precedents for future taxation, 
but be regarded only as a loan ; and these loans were 
afterwards mode the basis for demands of further 
concessions — greater priyileges. The legislature 
was obliged to be continually on the defendre in 
consequence of the boundless influence which Home 
exercised oyer the organisation and discipline of 
the Lithuanian dergy. But from the dose of the 
fifteenth century the Kings themsdyes assumed the 
right of nomination to the Episcopal Sees, and 
since that period restricted abo the sending of 
first fruits to Bom^— a grievance not longer to be 
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tolerated. Tbej denied the right of the Popes to' 
eonfior certain eeclesiastieal fionctiomi, while the 
choice of the Titnlor was reserred to the eovereign. 

The hierarchical organisation of the clergy 
eyinced great disorder as well as little nnity of 
action. The religioas orders^ being snbject only 
to generals or superiors residing at Bome, did not 
recognise the authority of the bishops ; and the 
eorates and priests straggled rery often to reduce 
their deans to subjection to themselyeSi questioning 
their right in the parishes^ and appropriating the 
money destined to the construction and repair of 
places of worship. Many of them enjoyed a 
plurality of benefices without eyen residing in the 
parishes. 

It was in this state that the Reformation found 
the clergy, when towards the middle of the six- 
teenth century it entered Lithuania. Society was 
prepared for it, as well by the preaching of John 
HusSy well enough known in the country, as by 
the liberty of the press whichi since 1539, legally 
existed in Poland. The Reformation was accepted 
with such enthusiasm that in the latter half of 
this same century, the Lithuanian Senate was 
almost composed only of Calyinists and Lutherans. 
Lrthe whole Iiithnsnian army there was only one 
p^*im^t% ri^ii^Jiii ^h^i^imm wAtik WMM attaflliiid to tJi^ 
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Hetmaiu TheBomaiieeoIesiastieSieontraryioihe* 
laws of their diiirohi niAmed. Infltead of opposing 
the new doetrine, the Uahops dispnted amongst 
themselTes and with thegoyemment on the subject 
of church lands and the reyenues thqr deriyod. 
These dissensions, according to Commendonif 
exceeded all bounds. ^'When the Roman Churches 
pass into the hands of dissenters^*' he said^ 
** when the glory of Chxl is edipsedi these bishops 
are silent; but when a morsel of ground is in 
question they are ready to fly to arms." It is true 
that the soyereigns themselyes often named in- 
capable persons to episcopal places, sometimes 
eyen minors. Thus King Sigismond Augustus, in 
consideration of a pecuniaiy subsidiary, nominated 
the Son of the Duke of Mecklenburg, John Albert, 
a boy of fifteen years old, to the Episcopal See of 
Biga. 

Profiting by political and religious troubles, 
Cardinal Commendoni, the Nuncio, endeayoured to 
make the King, in 1664, and the Senate accept 
without any restriction, resenration, or preliminary 
discussion, the decrees of the Council of Trent. 
These decrees were a chart of Papal omnipotence, 
against which the GAllican clergy protested. Some 
Polish doctors tried to proye that this council had 
neyer been recognised by Poland, as its decisions 
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iiad never been ratified by the I>iet» and only been 
/accepted by the King and the Senate. This was 
' in one sense tme; bnt dating from this epoch all the 
Lithuanian clergy based their acts and dispositions 
on the tenonr of these decrees. The Polish 
gOTemment had nerer opposed thenii and the 
Conrt of Rome considered, and with reason, 
that the decrees of Trent were in fbll Tigoor as 
much in Poland as in Lithnania. If they had not* 
been presented to the Diet, it is probably becaose 
that at this time the Diet was composed principally 
of Calfinists. The clergy had accepted them with 
only one single condition, namely, that the re- 
striction preventing ecclesiastics enjoying a plurality 
of benefices should be done away with, as well as 
the injunction requiring them to reside in their 
parishes. This condition was so stringently in- 
sisted on that Gommendoni was persuaded that 
they would rather abandon the fSuth altogether than 
accept them without it. ''The Kingdom of 
Poland,** he wrote, '' resembles a sick man who at 
first submits to bad treatment^ and who at length 
arrifeB at such a state that medicines no longer • 
act on him. To-day the treatment but accelerates 
his death.** • '^ 

Seeing the dargy in no position to struggle 
•gainst the Befonnation, theNundo induoed Sigii- 
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mond Augustas to despatch the Jesuits to 
Lithoanis; tod with the King^soonsenty he wrote to 
Lsines, the General of the Order, to send professors 
of Theology, Phibsophy, Mathematics, and the 
Sciences to Wilna; bnt religions discord and the 
war with Russia postponed the execntion of this 
design to another opportonity. 

After the death of the celebrated Calyinist Prince 
Nicolas BadziTill, snmamed the Black, the Latin 
party took heart; and foor years later Bishop 
Protassewics called the Jesuits to Wilna, and, 
in 1569, applied them without delay to the 
conyersion of dissenters and the instruction 
of youth. The following year they opened their 
college in a house belonging to the Church of St. 
John, and, in 1679, it was erected by Pope Gregory 
Xin. into a uniyersity. ** Ad Jidei ortliodoxa 
propugnaculum, ewUoHi arnamentum/eliei$$mumf 
totiusque provineim deeui.** It enjoyed the same 
rights and priyileges as the uniyersity of Cracow, 
and Sigismond m., left it to his library. These 
immunities were afterwards enlarged by Augustus II. 
and IIL In 1580, Polotsk, was founded, the first 
rector of which was Skarga, the celebrated Jesuit 
preacher. In 1684, Prince Nicolas Christopher 
Badsiyill laid the first stone of the Jesuitical college 
at Neswes, which was opened in 1696. In a short 
TOLi X. 
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time the whole countiy was filled with reUgioos 
houses and schools of all with sorts. The Jesuits 
consolidated themselTes ererywhere, establishing 
seminaries richly endowed in twenty of the chief 
towns, besides their numerous missions. The 
education of youth was not their principal aim^ but 
only a means of arriring at the realization of their 
ambitious riews. Their resources were constantly 
increased by splendid legacies and donationSi and 
King Etienne Bathory, their great Protector, 
confenred Tast estates on them in the neighbour- 
hood of Polotsk, and these estates were considerably 
extended firom the time of Siirismond III. The -« 
Badziyills, Sapiehas, Ehotkeiwicz and other noble 
families left them important legacies. The more 
easily to obtain their ends, they influenced both the 
aristocracy and the sovereign, and completely suc- 
ceeded with Sigismond IIL During the thirty 
years* reign of this prince they disposed, so to speak, 
of the afiairs of the State, the only desire of the 
King being to please them. To proselytise the 
lower oiders, they translated their lituigy and 
religious books into the national language, built 
couTents, and woiked fiJse miraclesi so that in the 
eoorse of the serenteenth century more new saints 
were eanoniied in Tiithuania than in all the preced* 
ipg 
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Soon after their axriTal in tlie eovnbj, many of 
the great Coaniliea who had abjured Bomanism 
re-entered the pale of the Church; and those who 
had been the most ferrent defenders of Calvinism 
became the sealons adepts of these priestSi whose 
churches they enriched by splendid offerings. The 
son of Prince Nicolas Badrivill the Black, the 
powerful protector of the CalvinistSi at whose 
expense the Bible had, in 1668, been printed in 
Polish at Breslan, passed oyer to Bomanism, chased 
the ministers from their properties of Noswoz, Olyka, 
Kleck, and others, and gave their churches to the 
Jesuit clergy, together with their printing-presses 
and libraries. In the course of the reign of Sigis- 
mond m., the half of the Calvinist nobility seceded 
to Bome, and the year of the death of this Prince 
did not find one single dissenter in the Senate. 

The Calvinists were not the only sufferers by 
this dominant clergy : the inhabitants belonging to 
the Greek fiedth were equally persecuted and 
proselytised. From the time of Jagellon, the 
Greek Church in Lithuania had been oppressed by 
the Latin priesthood, who, not content with despoil- 
ing the Church, leried tithes upon the parishioners, 
and afterwards actually upon the Orthodox clergy 
themselves. But Orthodoxy was widely and firmly 
xooted in the .country, for Heberstein and Ouag- 

o2 
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nini infonn us that in Wilna there were more 
Bosaian churchoa than Boman Catholic ones ; and 
eren under Etienno Bathory there were already 
thirty Orthodox places of worship in Wilna. 
The most illostrioos houses of Lithnania, those of 
Chodkiewios, Poosyna, TyszkiewioSi ChreptowioSy 
Csartoryskiy and sereral others, belonged to the 
Greek confession. Even in oar own time we 
find existing monnments of the days when the' 
Bossian fisath was the faith of many of the Lithn- 
anian nobility. - In the Ghreek conrent of the 
Holy Trinity at Wilna there is a yaolt belonging 
to the family of Tyszkiewics ; and two miles from - 
Bialostoki rose the beantifol conyent of Sonprasc, 
bnilt in 1506 after the model, of St. Sophia of 
Constontinoplei by Alexander Chodkiewies, which 
belonged to the Ghreek religion. Many other 
monuments of the same kind are to be found in 
Lithuania. The acts of the Council of Florence, 
1488, which proclaimed the union of the two 
churches, here remained a dead letter, as nobody 
was disposed to execute it The Greek Church 
m a in tai ne d itself as before, sustained as it was by 
the adfice and the personal Tiaits of the Patriarch 
.of Constanlinopla, and partly bythe influence of 
Bnssia* 

" The ill iuooesi of the Coundl of Florence ir 
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Lithuania was attributed, without reason, to the 
marriage of the Orand Duke Alexander to the 
Princess Helena^ daughter of John in., Orand 
Duke of Moscow. The suite of this princess was' 
composed only of persons belonging to her own 
faithy and, notwithstanding the exertions of the 
Polish priests, and of the Pope himself, she 
remained £uthfal to her Creed. The Lithuanian 
magnates, not strong enough to oppose the 
religious persecution to which thej were ex- 
posed, oyer found a refuge at Moscow; but 
the people, notwithstanding their conrictions, fell 
in the struggle before the activity of the 
Jesuits, who, armed with the subtlest theology, 
influenced by fanaticism, and backed by the King, 
pushed them within the pale of the Iloman Church, 
and called their violence conversion. Nor was< 
Lithuania the only field they attacked. Not con- 
fining their activity to this province alone, they 
endeavoured to force themselves into the Russian 
provinces — ^into the Ukraine, Podolia, Yolhynia, 
etc., and actually succeeded in founding the colleges 
of Luck, Bar, Eamienec, Winnica and other places 
where they definitely established themselves. They 
received gifts of money and of land ; eollectiona 
were raised for them, and all to facilitate the con- 
version of the peasants to Bomanism, Their 
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taetios mate to Bomanise first the ocmfines of the 
coimti7f beginxuDg hj the frontier of Lithnania 
tod Russia; and it was with this intention they 
directed their steps towards the Ukraine. White 
Bnssia was invaded with the same Tiew, although 
at the beginning of the seyenteenth centniy they 
/had only carried two points, Polotsk and Orsza. 
While ereiything seemed to promise the Jesuits 
rapid success for the future, the Greek Church, 
whibh defended itself alone against their attacks, 
had little hope of receiying any soUd assistance 
bom any quarter. Constantinople was distant; 
Moscow, absorbed by her own afiairs, could afford 
no efficient succour against an enemy always 
in the breach. Nothing therefore remained to 
Lithuania but her own defence, the patience of 
her people, and the firmness of the deigy who 
guided them. Their patience was indeed great, 
and grand was their fiedth in this hour of trial; 
but unfortunately the priesthood did not correspond 
to the demands of this most critical period. Poor, 
oppressed, badly KHatructed, without political rights, 
they often wanted ercn bread to sustain their yeiy 
existence. A contemporaiy reproaches them, 
rouses them, and expostulates with them thus : — 

'* Pastors, you sleep, and the enemy is at your 
gates I Ohp doctors and guides of your flook^ until 
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when win je remain deaf? Until joor aheep be 
detonred? We suffer, not because we want bread, 
but the Dime Word. It is not physical thirst 
which consumes us, but thirst for evangelical 
preaching. We are deprived of our Lord and 
Prophet — of chief and pastor. There are paston, 
it is true, but only in name and not in £bu^. Some 
of the pastora of the flock of Christ would make 
better shepherds for a troop of asses ! Ah, poor 
flock ! Can he be Pastor and Master, who himself 
has nerer been taught; who does not comprehend 
his duty towards Ood and his neighbour? How 
can he offer service for his people, who firom his 
tender infancy has not studied the Gospel, but has 
passed his time in idleness, or things incompatible 
with the ecclesiastical dignity ? He has entered the 
priesthood because oppressed by wont, having 
neither food nor clothes, without the least idea of 
the sacerdotal character, or comprehending the 
sanctity of his mission. One comes from the 
cabaret, another from the service of the noble, 
some from the soldieiy, and even from the Tory 
peasantry, without any election or any certificate of 
fitness for the Divine 0£Bce. Such are the people 
we have for guides and pastore. Dying of famine 
themselves they know not how to feed others. 
Blind, they offer themselves as guides. Lome of 
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both feet, they would sastain and support others; 
ignorant they take upon themselves the instmction 
of the people!" 

The testimony of another impartial contemporaxy. 

Prince Eoorsky, folly confirms this picture of the 

Greek clergy, at the time of the introduction of the 

Union into Lithuania. He says that the priests 

often passed their time in the cabarets, and pillaged 

the churches, and that he tried in yain to find any 

capable of translating the works of St. John Chry- 

sostom into Slavonian. And Smotricky complains 

that, ** attracted by simony the priesthood is conferred 

on children of fifteen years ;" and again he says, 

*'It is notorious that, contraiy to all common sense, 

we make children priests who have almost the milk 

of infancy on their lips. They do not know the 

alphabet, and we itend them to preach the Word 

of Ood; they cannot manage their own estate, 

and we give them the administration of the Church I 

What shall I say," he continues, " of the convents 

and the monks subordinate to me, who, disregarding 

the holy rules of their Order — ^rules once strietiy 

observed by their predecessors, have trampled them 

under fi>ot, so that not a vestige renudns of this 

TpaoM profession, of a life vowed to-privatioo and 

devoted to prayer, to eharitable works and to the 

teacliing of the Holy Ser^tursar Unfiartonate 
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man that I am I How ahall I render an aocoont 
to the Lord in the day of judgment !" 

Snoh pastors ooold hardly be dangerous anta- 
gonists for the Jesuits who, haying ahreadydestroyed 
the Reformation, were backed not only by power- 
fid protectors but were seconded by, the Polish 
gOYemment. The complete fiision of lithoania 
with Poland at a time coinciding with the arriyal 
of the Jesoits at Wilna, drew the country still 
more towards Bomanism, and repelled it firom 
Moscow. Subjected to partial Tiolence — ^robbed ^ 
of the churches of the Greek rite— persecuted 
individually and coUectiYely, the general and open 
struggle of the two priesthoods burst out at the 
period of the introduction of the New Calendar. 

The people, uneducated and ignorant of science, 
knew nothing whatever of astronomy, and only 
saw in this innovation an arbitrary and useless 
change of fetes and fasts, and in short, of all their 
customs. And more civilised people who undeiv 
stood better^ looked below the surface, and regarded 
it as the commencement of the alteration of the 
rites of their Church, rites as old as their 
Christianity, which had come down to them firom 
their forefathers, and were bound up with their 
own social and political life. The discontent was 
80 general and so threatening, that Etienne Bathory, 
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mho had introdiiced it, renounced ito extension to 
the foUowen of the Greek faith, 1684« It is 
recounted by a writer of the orthodox creed, who 
liTed at this period, that Prince Conatantine 
D'Ostrogy the celebrated Protector of the Qreek 
diiirch, arrived at Oorodnia, and had a long 
intenriew with the King, who recdyed him vexy 
gradonsly, and informed him that the Pope had 
sent a brief on the subject of the introduction of 
the New Calendar amongst the Bnssians. ''He 
eodd not do that," answered D'Ostrog, ''without a 
preliminaxyconferoncewith theEastem Patriarchs." 
"That is also my opinion," replied Bathoiy. 
" The Bossian people aid ns in peace as in time 
of war ; it is therefore necessary to leave them in 
peace. The introdoction of the New Calendar 
among the followers of the Greek rite, subjecting 
them to the Pope, so iar from drawing the two 
classes together, woold only disunite them. £ 
will not therefore introdoce novelties. Everything 
shaQ remain as before." 

Sigismond IIL and the Jesoits saw matters in 
a diflCarent light; they only waited an opp ortnn a 
moment to entrap some of the Greek bishops and 
execnte the decisions and prescriptiona of the 
Oonncil of Florence, tat a long time fbrgotten in 
][.^w^i^niii^ They feQ upon a suitaHt instnunenl 
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in thepenong of Ipatins Poeoj, Bishop of 
and thioiigb him inflnenoed Bereral others, pai^ 
ticnlarly Teileoskj, Bishop of Lock, and the 
Metropolitan, ICohael Bagosa. liVlthoQt consulting 
either the Eastern Patriarchs or their co-religionists 
in Bnssia, thej called a Coimcil at Brescia, with 
the demgn of snbmitting their dinrch to the 
Popei When the people became aware of it, they 
surromided the place, yelled and hooted, and snm- 
moned the apostate prelates to accouit for their 
intentions, effectoally prcTenting the opening of 
the assembly at the time appointed. Bat force k 
and the soTcreign authority dispersed the crowd, 
and the CSomidl sat hurriedly and carried its 
resolutions, fearing the intervention of Bussia.^ 
Pocej and Terlecsky set off for Bome and presented 
the Pope the Act by which the Greek Church of 
Lithuania recognised the supremacy of Borne. 
We note here the illegality of these proceedings : 
first, that this decision was arrived at without 
preUminaiy consultation with the Patriarchs, the 
recognised heads of the Ghreek faith ; and secondly, 
that it was despatched to Bome though unsigned 
and unatteeted by the principal bishops belonging 
to the counter itself. 

It was then that the Court of Bome proclaimed 
the Union. This onion of the two Ohnrohes might 
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at first sight appear adTantageous enoof^ for the 
Oreeks, who still preserred their ecdesiastieal 
language and ceremonies, and even retained some 
of the dogmatical expressions and sacerdotal 
practices difiSarent to those of the Latin Chnrch. 
The priests and bishops remained in their districts, 
and the Metropolitan was secored the right of 
consecrating bishops without nomination by the 
Pope. The Latin priests could not officiate in the 
senrices, eiea supposing thej used the Sdave 
language. One might well say at first glance that 
the union of the two Churches only consisted in 

^the recognition of the Pope, and in the prayers 
ofiered up for him in the churches in place of the 
Patriarch of Constantinople. The dogmas, the 
rites, and the clergy were unchanged ; and the 
Latins said that the union did not signify the 
fusion of the two Churches into one, but that a 

/species of conyention had been concluded between 
them. Apparently nothing was changed; the 
images occupied their places;. the people saw 
the same ceremonies and the same priests to 
which they had been accustomed. But in 
reality the true dogmas of the Greek iaith 
had been inraded or destroyed by this union ; 
as according to the bull of the Pope, the rites and 
dortrines of the Greek Chureh oould be pieserred 
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in $ofar a$ tkeg wen not contrary to the Roman 
Church. At flnt the execution of this important 
eUose was not innsted on. Borne in this matter 
displaying an amonnt of ciroomspectioni patience, 
and sagacity, rarely met with in the history of 
politico •religions reoiganisations. An o£Bcial 
recognition of the Pope was all she exacted, 
reserying all the rest for a more propitioas period. 
The main object was accomplished, and the conse- 
quences would be developed in a peaceful manner, 
and gradually brought into play as opportunities 
occurred, while Bome did not infringe the basis of 
her own peculiar system. 

The two Bulls of Bome, published at the same 
time on the occasion of the Union, eyince how she 
counted on the ignorance of the people in religious 
afifairs, and on the possibility of drawing them oyer i^ 
to Latinism in a dishonourable manner. In one of 
them, destined for public inspection, she permits 
the united Greeks the celebration of all their rites . 
and ceremonies according to custom ; in the other, 
on the contrary, she discovers a broad programme 
of the future working of the machinery of the 
Greek Union* The Pope obliged the Bishops 
Pocej and Terlecsky to take an joath in presence 
of all the cardinals, that they belieyed in the 
Procession of the Holy Spirit yrom ihe Father and 
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Jrom the San, m well m in purgatoiT— in the com- 
nmmon in one kind — thfti the sacraments are not 
really efficadoos unless celebrated according to the 
rites and ordinaneesofBome; thatinddgencesshonld 
be recognised as one of the most holy institntions 
oftheChoreh; that they shoold adopt the decisions 
of the Cooncil of Trent, inculcating this doctrine 
amongst their people. All this thejr swore by their 
Maker on the Holy GospeL . Thus there were two 
doctrines — ^ihe ostensible and pnUic for the people; 
and the other — ^the priTate one for the priests, who 
took an oath on the Evangelists to gnide their flocks 
into ignorance and error. As to the fundamental 
basis of their faith, both doctrines as if identical 
were confirmed under the name of the Union by the 
one who styled himself the Vicar of Christy that is 

y to say the representative of the Ood of fity, of 
justice, and of love. 

It was not enough, however, to convoke a 
council, and draw up acts. Bome must have the 
Union recognised ; and this was precisely the most 
di£5cult point of alL When the people of the 
Greek lite knew the derisions of the Council of 
Bresria, both ecclesiastics and laymen presented 
petitions to the Diet and the piovineial courts, 
lelusiQg obedienee to the q^ostate bishops, whoni 
th^aeoosed of. having arbitrai^y swotn to tlM 
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Vniw irilko«l pmfaw4y eoognltiiig their oo- 
religianiitt ; of kibig Um tUiei of Borne, and of 
haTinig eoiniiHei oots tbe most reprehensible^ and 
done Udvga whieh nobody ooold have imagined 
them oafiJdo of doing. The Patriarchs of Alex-' 
aadria Mid Constantinople, when they knew what 
had taken plaoo, exhorted the people by pastoral 
brie& to remain faithfol to the creed of their 
Ikthers; and eiq^ressed their indignation against 
the traitonu Melitias of Alexandxia wrote to 
Powj himself, denouncing the abandonment of 
his co-religionists, telling him that while leading 
his own people he had not even satisfied Borne. 
'* Besides/' he argued, ** what pleasure can it be 
to minister to a flock that does not recognise yon 
as a pastor?" The most of the priesthood 
remained firm. Bat npon the national soil 
appeared a force which threatened the Jesuits : 
it was only one man, it is true, but he was himself 
a legion. This was Prince Constantine D'Ostrog, ^ 
whose Toice Podolia, Wilna, and the Yolhynia well 
knew. Pocej had tried to induce him to adopt his 
tiews. Some time before the Council of Brescia, he 
endeavoured to gain his good graces, to tranquillise 
him, and to set the question at issue in another 
light. But thir Prince refused to admit him to his 
presence, and made his seeretaiy reply to his 
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letters. The Jesmte had two means of per- 
BuaaioQ at their disposal — ^theological activity and 
force; they had even the goyemment to fidl back 
upon; and theynsed the one or the other aooording 
to the droumstances, or to the classes of society 
they desired to act upon. The common people 
were driven by means of police agentsi deprived of 
all civil rights, and ** converted" fifom the orthodox 
&ith by violence. The Greek churches were meta- 
morphosed into Boman chapels. '' They deprive 
ns of our last shirts/' cried the pastors of the 
orthodox rite. ''We give them with pleasure and 
remain naked, but our consciences are pore." With 
the nobility they acted otherwise; attracting them 
with the bait of temporal advantages, employmentSi 
and dignities, and met with great success ; these 
joined the Church of Bome so rapidly, that in the 
space of ten or fifteen years the best Lithuanian 
families of the Greek Church — ^the princes of Sluck, 
the Csartoryskies, the Ibarass, the Sangousskas, the 
Pronskies, Chreptowicss, and others — ^had entered 
the Catholic faith. Thirty years after the commence* 
ment of the Union, the inhaUtants were professed 
€nma$9€f the parents remaining in the dd religion, 
while their children were already Catholic ! Even 
the son of Frinoe D'Ostrog abjured his faith. But 
againstioroe the people sometimes equally employed 
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force ; they beat and oftenkOIed the Latin prieeta 
aa well aa those of the Union, while defending their 
churches at the risk of their liyes. 

A pastor of the Greek Chnrch traces the following 
pictore of the state of the Church at this time in 
Lithuania. After hating personified it, he 
exclaims; — ''Alas, I am poor, miserable, and robbed 
of all my possessions I Pity me, exposed naked to. 
public shame, and laden with a burden beyond 
endurance. Fetters on my wrists, a yoke round 
my neck, chains about my body, the sword abore 
my head, my feet steeped in deep waters, fire 
around me, tremblings, terror, and persecution in and 
before my eyes. Calamities in the cities, in the 
fields, in the Tillages, in the valleys, on the 
mountains, in no part can I find rest or tran* 
quillity. I pass the days in sickness and 
Bufierings because of my wounds; the nights 
in tremblings and sighs. In the sunmer I suffer 
so much bom the heat that I am exhausted; 
' in the winter I endure mortal cold. For I am 
naked and am cruelly persecuted unto death. Once 
I was exalted and rich ; now I am poor and mal- 
treated. Of M a queen, belored of all, now 
persecuted and ridiculed. Come to me, oh people! 
Bun towards me, ye who stand upon the. earth, 
hear my Toice, learn what I hare been, and be 

TOL. X. f 
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asionished. Once I was the wonder of men anci 
- angels ; now I am the laughter of the world. I 
was adorned above all others ; beantifiil and adored. 
I was like the Aurora of morning ; brilliant as the 
moon, radiant as the sun. The only daughter of 
my mother, I was her darling child, pure as a 
flower. Seeing me, the daughters of Sion pro- 
claimed me the blessed Queen. I was among the 
maidens of Sion, as Jerusalem in the midst of 
Judea! Amongst virgins, I was as the lily; and 
the King, more beautiful than all other men upon 
the earth, marvelled at my loveliness, loved me 
and united himself to me in marriage. Children 
were bom q» me and brought, up, but they have " 
turned firom me, denied me, and exposed me to 
laughter and ridicule. They stole my vestments 
and chased me from home. They stoned me and 
tore the diadem from my brow. Night and day 
they wearied my soul, and considered only how to 
despoil me.. Oh, ye who see me, is there any 
sorrow that surpasses mine? Sovereign of the 
East, of the West, of the North, and of the South,^* 
in the olden days, here I stand a weeping widow. 
I ery night and day, and tears ML down my cheeks 
like raiiL Tet there is nobody to console me. 
An abandon me. My kinsmen aie banished from 
ae^ mj friends have become my cneniiMi end mj 
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tons, like hideous xeptilee, poieon my exiBtence 
with their Tonom.*' 

Proceeding hj intrigues and insinnstionsy the 
Jesuits, though baoked by the ciTil power, had 
recourse at the same time to the Polemic, which 
they directed equally against the Calvinists, but' 
after the introdaction of the Unioni particnlar^y 
against the Greek Church. The Rossian deigy^ 
edacated in the harsh school of persecution and 
adyersity, and inferior to them in address and 
cunning, could not always reply to their theological 
attacks, as they were badly prepared. SmotrioIgr» 
indignant at them, thus rebukes them :— 

"I ask you, why you are silent before your 
accusers? Why do you not defend yourselyes? 
Why not refute these accusations ? Your calumni- 
ators neither honour nor believe you, and you have 
not one word to say to such infamies. Say at 
once, What will you do ? You hear and you under- 
stand nothing. You have eyes and you see 
nothing. You pay no attention to things which 
doncem yon. Tell me, has not nature given you a 
tongue ? Why are yon distinguished irom other 
beings by speech? When beasts are maltreated, 
devoid of reason though they be, they nevertheless 
defend themselves and show their sentiments by 
every means in their power. And you ? you have 

p2 
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xeason and language, created in the likeness of 
God, yet you hear .and you see the Holy Tmth 
insolted and humiliated, calumniated and defamed, 
and yoQ are silent ! " 

The Union created a theological Polemic — a 
thing Tery little stndied ontil then by Bnssian 
saTans, but remarkable for various featores. In 
presenting new historical facts, it revealed the state 
of society of that era, and the respective position 
and ability of the two priesthoods. The limits of 
this work wiU not permit ns to enter into details 

' on this subject ; we confine ourselves merely to an 
enuneration of the most important works on both 
sides. Amongst the writings of the Greek Church' 
we may mention '' L'Antigraph " O'Tilna : 1608) ; 
** Les Doleances " of Smotricky (Wihia : 1610) ; 
*' L*Apocrisis '* and " La Palinodie " (1621), etc., 
etc. The Catholic and united Qreek clergy cleverly 
sustained their arguments in the '* Antirchesis," 

, and in the works of Smotricky after he embraced 
the Union ; particularly in " L'Apologia,** '* The 
Parenisis,** <' The Exsetesis '*(1628-29), and later 
in ** The Hi^rarchie '' of Donbowics, 1644, as well 
as in the writings of some preachers of the Order 
of the Jesuits. 
This wordy war was but an aecompaniment to 

'^ therenooolnsiBplaoesof pubUeiMort; renoootiea 
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in the sireetByin the Tillages^ in the priyate houses ; 
resulting firom the pretensions of the Latin deigj. 
The writings of some of the Greek party were 
certainly not free from mexactness in the explansr 
tions of the dogmas of their Church. Many of 
them were not even accepted at Moscow; nererthe- 
loss the Lithuanians received them with enthusiasm^ 
regarding their authors as their defenders against 
the ecclesiastical tyranny they had to endure ; the 
common people kissed the booksi considering them 
sacred. But the struggle was not equal. The 
Catholics and united Greeks could with impunity 
defame their opponents, publishing the most aggra- 
yatingand exaggerated calumnies; but the Russians «^ 
could be prosecuted by the police. Nevertheless 
some of the anti-Russian writings demonstrate, trith 
a certain amount of talent and moderation, the 
inexactness of their antagonists. The essence of 
the Latin polemic consisted in a refutation of the 
principal dogmas of the orthodox creed, non-con- 
formable to Roman doctrine ; proofs to the contrary 
formed the subject of the Russian polemic. Besides 
this the Latins and .their coadjutorsi the united ^ 
Greeks, eudeaTOured to stigmatise the Eastern 
Church, and to attraet to their own by the bait of 
material advantages* These accusations are so 
little creditable to the Catholic party, and so utterly 
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nnfoundedt that we shall not stop to examine them, 
. only snceinctly deducting some of their graTest 
assertions taken from the polemical mitings. 
They said, for example, that the Greek monks were 
permitted to Uto with the wiyes of other people ; 
that they killed and imprisoned their bishops; that 
they did not fear God ; and obeyed neither King nor 
authority. The Latins mocked some of the rites 
^of the Greek Church. To this the Bnssian clergy 
replied: ''If the rites of our Ghureh are so 
absurd, why then are they presenred by the Council 
of Florence, which sought the re-union of the two 
Churches. This re-union would consequently be 
only a mask and a means of entrapping the lower- 
classes. If the united Greeks belieTe that the rites 
and dogmas of the Church of Rome be better founded 
than those of the Eastern Church, why do they not 
entirely abandon the old rites and ceremonies of 
their fathers, and freely and openly unite themselies 
to Rome 7 How can one call one's-self a son of a 
mother whom one degrades 7 Why swear to keep 
and preserre rites which are considered absurd 7 

The partisans of the Roman Church endearoured 
to proTe its superiority orer the Eastern faith by 
the argument that, after the conquest of Constanti- 
nqple by the Turks, the clergy-were no longer a 
leeognised and official bo^yt haTing been depifid 
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of iheir churohasy of libertj of oonsdenoe, and 
peneenied, wliile at the aame time the Chnroh of 
Borne remamed independent. The latter mnat 
therefore be the Chnroh of God, as the Greeks, 
haying passed nnder the Ottoman role, could not 
presenre entire unity of faith. 

The reply was, that the excellence of the Chnroh 
of Christ did not consist in its freedom from the 
persoention of the infidels, for that these infideb 
could neither build up nor destroy that which was 
founded on the Bock of Christ. Persecution, how- 
ever, had but rooted it more stedfasUy, and it 
would be unworthy of glory if it flourished continu- 
ally in repose. He only is worthy who, having 
intrepidly sustained the combat and repelled the 
foe, collects his forces and returns in triumph to 
his home. The Church of Christ is the more 
glorious, in that she repulsed the masses of infidels 
who have assailed her. In her internal organisa- 
tion, if amongst her Patriarchs one was found 
unworthy his high vocation, he was deprived of his 
dignity; but the faults of one single occupant of the 
Patriarchal Chair never prejudiced the whole com- 
munity, there being besides four Patriarchs^ and 
not one ruler as in the Church of Bome, where the 
Pope is the visible Head; and once the Head is 
Attacked, the body is prqudiced, and the members 
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Boffer also. '' Bui it appears/' wrote the Rossians, 
''that the Latins have never understood tme faith." 
If it be a sentiment intimate, inTisible, eternal, 
implanted within as by the immortal God, how can 
it be destroyed or done away with by mortal man 7 
Christ's words are, " Haye no fear of those who 
kill the body, bat rather of that which kills the 
BoaL" Faith woald be Tain ; oar hopes Tain, as 
well as those of aU the elect of God, who throagh 
it have endored persecation and death; the Fathers 
of the Charch and the early martyrs, who eraelly 
lost their Utos by the sword and the fire, if the 
pority of this divine sentiment coald be destroyed 
by man. If the Eastern Charoh ceased to exist 
from the moment that the Tarks sabdaed Greece, 
/and Christianity fell ander the yoke of the infidel, 
it is indispatable that there has been conseqaently 
no tme Charch since the time of the Apostles, 
when the followers of the tme Ghxl had no religions 
liberty, bat were persecated and eraelly psed, and 
when there did not exist one Christian sorereign, 
notwithstanding which the Charch of Christ 
floarished like a rose. Sach remarks reflect on 
the Apostle Peter, whose saccession, they say, has 
descended to the Pope, as he had no temporal 
power, nor the immense riches.^oyed by his 
•oi-diBami inooesson, but was nntil his death a 
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mar^ bearing the eross of distress, perseoQtion, 
and suffering. Paul, too, the elect of (Jod, the 
model of aU patience and humility, did he not 
accept the yoke of slaTCiy ? ]£s kingdom was not 
of this world. Did he not pay tribate to the 
temporal power ? And are we not taught that the 
serrant cannot be aboTe his master ? 

With respect to the accusation of ignorance 
amongst the Oreek clergy, the Soman priesthood 
was asked if in respect to instruction they them- 
selves surpassed the Lutherans and Calrinists? 
The ancient philosophers were wise, but their 
philosophical system was extinguished before the 
light of Evangelical Truth. '' As to ourselves,'* 
said the Bussians, ''we try to be only humble 
Christians after the example of the anchorites of 
the first century, who were not learned." 

It was announced that in accepting the Union, 
the clergy and people received political rights, and 
were eligible for government situations. Beplies 
to such methods of conviction in matters of faith 
were not difficult. 

The Jesuits headed the Latin polemic, though 
other ecclesiastics helped them. Oreek and Boman 
Catholics devoted their efforts to the same cause, 
but it was essentially the priests of this famous 
Order who conummicated life and spirit to these 
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controTersiea. It was, thereforei nattml that the 
Rnsfidans shonld regard them as the real authors of 
their persecution, and that they applied themselTes 
with energy to study the faults and fiEulings of thesd 
men and expose them to the eyes of the puUio. 

"The means which these Fathers employ to 
multiply and extend their possessions/' said the 
Bussians, '' are well known. They gain them by 
tricks, by entreaties, and by Tiolence, and all this 
under the appearance of right. They ruin the 
nobles, who believe them liberal and independent, 
and despoil those of bread who have earned it by 
the sweat of their brow. We do not hesitate to 
say that all the local authorities, aU the tribunals^, 
not excepting the diet, are filled with complaints 
against the Jesuits. Nobles expelled and banished 
from their estates ; widowsdeprivedof their dowries; 
children ruined in their minority, all bear witness 
against them. '^It is for the church," they say, 
" therefore go and beg. It is for the ooUege ; go, 
father and mother, do what thou canst. It is 
for religious consolations ; therefore, brotherv and 
sisters, go out into the world and earn thy bread 
amongst strangers. It is for the Holy Father; 
thesefore, man, take thy wiie and children, despoil 
thyself of thine own food, and go and beg with the 
others.** These Xntrigoants takt all, leiae all. 
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gather all, and peaoefnlly enjoy their fll-gotten 
gains, for they depend on Borne only, and it is 
only at Borne that they can be judged or a decree 
given against them. '' So, poor noble, sell thy last 
estate, take thy wife and children to protest at 
Borne, and if thou dost not die of famine on the 
way, thou wilt retam with empty pockets/* 

These accusations were not the fruit of a blind 
and bitter animosity ; oTcn ferrent Catholics soon 
discovered all the evil which the Order brought 
to Poland. They reproached the Jesuits with 
meddling in State afiGurs ; with using their 
illimitable influence over Sigismond HI., to 
secure places and appointments for their adepts ; 
and loudly accused their cupidity, the discords 
and animosities they excited in private and in 
public life, their egotistic views, their pretended 
restitution of the privileges of the nobility; so 
that, in 1606, this spirit of opposition to them was 
so developed that a project existed amongst the 
Catholic community to deprive them of the 
education of the young, and to expel them from 
Lithuania. Public indignation was so general 
and so strong against them, that at length 
they were forced to defend themselves publicly* 
It may be guessed without much difficulty, 
that they tanned the accusations brought 
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against them, calumnies; declared that they 
. never meddled in politics; pretended that their 
integrity and their charity had reduced them to 
mendieityy as they often refused even what was 
offered them; that they raised no discords, and 
only defended and gaaranteed the existence of 
their establishments; that they violated none of 
the privileges of the nobility, and only supported 
their own. But even their jostification of them- 
selves proved the troth of some of the accusations 
.gdnst them-MonsaUons as oommonly fonnd in 
^ other Catholic countries into which they have been 
admittod, and on account of which they have even 
been expelled. They said, that so far from interest*. • 
ing themselves in mundane affairs, they occupied 
their hours only guiding the conscience of the 
sovereign, which is essentially the prerogative and 
vocation of the clergy, and for which they quoted 
an antecedent in St. Louis, who consulted theo- 
logians on the gravest affairs of the State. Eccle- 
siastics, they said, were worthy of honour, who, 
without pretending to nominate to places of trust, 
recommended honest people ; in sh<Mi, it was only 
aovereigns, acting under clerical inspiratioD| who 
could-nally prove a benefit to their country ; and 
those who have not fbOowed these oounieb had 
seen their empires and their power decay. These 
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josiificfttioiia eonTineed nobody, and seired them 
far less than the powerfnl protection of Sigismond, 
whOy while he lifed, defeated all efforts to put limits 
to the power of these priests. His son Yladislas 
regarded them in another light. Indignant at their 
intrigaes in the affairs of the goYemment of his 
father, he not only banished them from his ooort, 
but opposed the Peares to them— -an order also ^ 
engaged in educational porsnits — ^brought them to 
Pohmdy and introduced them into Lithuania. Bat 
notwithstanding the royal protection accorded to 
these latter, the Jesuits triumphed in the end, 
and in 1788 compelled them to close their colleges. 
Only the power of the Pope could put an end to this 
pernicious Order, which had filled Lithuania with 
fanaticism and ignorance under the mask of theolo- 
gical ciyilisation. Until 1778. the Jesuits repre- . 
sented the Soman hierarchy in Lithuania ; they 
were the most actiTO propagandists and the most 
implacable persecutors of all other Christian con- 
fessions ; so that really the history of this body 
in Western Bussia is the most detailed history of , 
the Roman Church herself in this region, while they 
sojourned there. They nominated not only to high 
ecclesiastical dignities, but eren to the curacies ; 
they goramed the entire Latin clergy in ereiy sense 
of the wordi exercising by their wealth an irresia- 
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iible inflnenoe oyer the people, m well as by their 
syBtem of edueatioDy their preaching, and their 
writings, which were specially destined for the. 
masses. A cmions specimen of the means to which 
they had recourse for the latter purpose exists in 
what is called '' Les Calendriers des Jtenits,'* a 
sort of monthly obitoary of their monks and saints, 
with details of their merits, their visions, their mira« 
des performed during life and after death. These 
writings are so strongly characteristio, that it may 
not be snperflaoos to quote some extracts :^ 

1. Cardinal Stanislas Hosius, who first called 
the Jesuits to Pohmd, and is styled the Father of 
theOrder. He died atBome, in 1679, in the (^ory 
of holiness. 

2. Shirivid, died also in great sanctity ai YHlna, 
August 23rd, 1681. 

8. Gkiinkewicsdiedin the same city, August 4th, 
1668, in all holiness. Hewasreotor of the College 
of Neswis. 

4. ThebodyofOawronsl^, who died April 11th, 
1610, at Posen, was found intact 

6. December 5th, 1666, Siaroeirsky appeared 
after death to one of the Jesuits, then a prisoner 
of the Swedes, and exhorted him to menk elemal 
life by patience. '^ 

e. October 8id, 1691, Wanewicky, the first 
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raoior of the College of Wilna, the tutor of Sigie- 
mond m., who hed conTerted BOTeral Polish lords 
and many Lithnamans to Bomanism, appeared 
after death with an areole of glory round his head 
to the Jesuit Peter Skarga. 

7. May S8rd, 1615. It is said of Lasco, that 
he was a laborioos and happy missionary; that he 
drew all the magistrates of Cracow to his chnreh» 
and was the author of the decree by which dissenters 
were excluded from the Senate. 

8. December, 1652. It is said of Byninsky, 
that he was the son of honest bat schismatio 
parents, and the servant of a gentleman belonging 
to the Catholio Chnreh, with whom he went to 
Czenstohowo. Daring Mass, the deril, having 
perceived him, cried, '' Behold oar brother, there ; 
let me enter him also.'* Nearly frightened oat of 
his senses, he embraced Catholicism, and became 
a Jesait. 

9. September 27th, 1612. The celebrated 
preacher, Skaiga, was ill eight months before his 
death, and once saw St. Ignatias, St. Francis 
Xavier, and Warsewicky, who had died long 
before, beside his bed. They recommended him 
to pray to Gk)d to prolong his life for his own 
glory.' Before his death, he, with his own hands, 
made a white wax taper which he sent to the 
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ConTent of Czenstohowo, to be placed before the 
' image of the Virgin. The moment this taper was 
consnmedy he yielded np his aool to God. 

10. Jane 16th, 1619. After the death of Sykool, 
he was seen to ascend to heaven accompanied by 
St. Ignatiosy St. Xaiier, and St. Lonis de 
Oonzagne. 

11. Angast 28rd9 1635. Sereral persons in the 
act of prayer, saw Bartilias, who was endued by 
Gk>d with the gift of prophecy, ascend to glory. 
Daring his life, he went one day in a shower of 
rain to Loretto, bat not one drop fell on him. 

12. Joly 27th, 1597. The right hand of Wonek, 
which had written much for the glory of Ghxl, was* 
foand entire many years after his death I 

19. May 8rd, 1 597. Broonowsky, Woinici, Eras^ 
nostawsky, and Domagalsky, laborioos missionaries, 
were killed by the schismatic Bnssians in a forest 
in Oalicia, at a time when they ferrently worked 
with mach seal to draw them to the Union. On 
the spot where they were boried, there was seen 
for a whole hoar, a lamp which ' gradually rose 
towards heaten. 

14. Kostha was iniited by the Holy Virgin to 
entor the Order of the Jesmts. He was twice fed 
by angels with the Body of Jens Ghiisty sod was 
^iMo^t uf to Heaven in 1568. 



»ff 
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15. Augast 17th, 1721. The Swedes themselTes 
reooont the miracles made by Loukassewioiy as 
for example, that he passed dry through the rirers 
WiUa and Arziea. The partionlar but donbtfol 
merit is attributed to him, that he never drank 
anything but beer I 

16. Soosliga saw in a vision the T^rgin and the 
infant Jesos, who said to him, '' Sonsliga, ask 
what thou wilt.'* To which he replied, ''No 
other thing than to be eternally with thee. 
To this Christ answered, ''Then shalt be. 
But Sonsliga replied, ''I have no confidence in 
myself. Lord, I am a sinner." '' Take my hand,'* 
said Christ, '' as a testimony that thou shalt be 
with me eternally." He caught Christ's hand, 
and ascended with him to Heaven, November 27th, 
1623. 

So wrote the Jesuits of themselves, after which 
it is not difficult to form an idea of how they 
imposed on the people, on the subject of their 
Order, in their conversations, their sermons, and 
in the confessional. Apparently, they were believed 
by the masses, othenrise one cannot imagine or 
explain the appearance of such writings so far from 
truth and the real humih'ty of Christianity. 

It was not to Poland but to Home that the 
Jesuits rendered e£fective services in angmimting 
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the number of Bomamsts, in conTerting CSalyuuBte, 
in introducing the Union, and in dereloping a 
proselytising spirit with tendencies towards 
ecclesiastical omnipotence conformable' to the 
instincts of Catholicism. In completely pro- 
strating the fuidamental laws of the State, the 
Latin clergy tended at the same time to aggrandise 
the ecclesiastical power abroad, and for this 
purpose employed exterior pomp, which has always 
an immense effect on the people. With this aim 
thqr established dioceses even in countries where 
other Christian chnrches dominated, and where 
Romanism had Teiy little chance of taking root. 
The senses were besieged by the pomp of the- 
episcopal coort, with its canons and its prelates, 
its solemn processions, its fetes, and all the 
grandeur and glitter it could muster, to attract 
to Latinism. But the interior organisation 
of the clergy corresponded in nothing with their 
exterior pretension* The bishops, independent of 
the eiyil power, were often powerless in their own 
administration. The monastio orders were exempt 
from their authority ; their prorineials themselTet 
sometimes iar from the district if not absolutely 
out -of the country. For exam^e ; of the eight 
eomrents of the Benedictines in Lithuania, aeren 
were sobovdinate to the Benedictjne eoogregatioii 
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of Eonlm, whila that of Iroek depended on the 
congregation of Cluny. Very few of the religions 
Orders were exceptions to this role ; one only may 
be mentioned, that of Latram, which depended on 
the bishops. The secnlar clergy, too, often disobeyed 
their bishops, and did not act conformably to their 
Tocation. These disorders were not temporary or 
local ; they existed ereiywhere, as one can see by 
the Synodical ordinances of the principal Boman ' 
Catholic bishopric of lithnania, Wilna, and by tho . 
episcopal letters of Bishop Wojna, 1601-19, of 
Eienne Pac, 1682, by the decisions of the Synod 
of 1679, nnder bishop Matthew Sapieha. In all 
those documents the bishops discuss the sorrowful * 
state of the clergy ; but it was difficult to attempt 
an amelioration, as they did not possess sufficient 
authority. The High Clergy, who formed the 
chapter, occupied themselves with the manage- 
ment of their yast estates; and the subject of their 
deliberations consisted almost exdusiTely in the 
sale or exchange of their lands, in economical cal- 
culations, in processesi lawsuits, etc., etc. But with 
all that, the administration of these estates was so 
defective, that very often their employ^ did not 
receive their appointments for years; and the 
subsidy which the government claimed firom the 
clergy, commonly called Sybridium Charitaiwuim 
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-was not paid, while the peasants were often mined 
by the Jewq who farmed the lands. A still greater 
eTil existed in the relations of the deigy with the 
goremment and with the other classes of society, 
particularly the Noblesse. 

In Status the clergy were not subordinate to 
the dyil authority; and they lived in constant 
antagonism with the Lithuanian nobles, not 

* considering themsdyes, so to speak, a part of 
the Kingdom of Poland. 

In the eighteenth centuiy the animosity between 
the dergy and the nobility, attained its last limits. 
The laity refused the interest which the dergy 
hypotheticaUy laid upon their lands, made raids' 
upon theecdesiastical property, raraged it, and often 
came to blows with the monks and the priests. 
The influence of the dergy commenced visibly to 
decline, their weaknesses and their vices were 
brought before the publiC| and the Press became 
the medium of a livdy polemic between the dvil 
and ecdesiastical authorities. Then the tendencies 
of the priesthood first began to be manifest, and it 
was Idt that they had compromised their position 
in the State. This polemic coindded eztremdy 
apropos with the appearance in France of the work 
*'dela Barde,** a treatise upon the spiritual power. 

"'Benedict XIY* censured it» but nevertheless it 
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spread both through Pohind and laihaaimu 
Wyzicky, arohbiBhop of lavoff, refated it, and made 
the following xemaiks : — 

** As in man the soul is more important than the 
body, BO even the power of the Church is above the 
temporal power: therefore Pope Innocent III. 
compares these two powers to two celestial stars, 
that is, to the Sun and the Moon ; and says that 
the Church, as the principal star, illuminates the 
affairs of the State, and the civil authority, like a 
secondaiy star, lights the clouds of temporal 
vanities." One may thence conclude that the 
ecclesiastical power in nothing whatever depended 
on the civil authority, but, au contraire, that the 
latter was subordinate to the Church. The Arch- 
bishop continues : — '' What are after all the rights 
and the obligations of the government with respect 
to the Church ? Its right — its obligation, is to 
defend her against heresy, not to tolerate liberty of 
conscience in the realm, for this liberty is ominous, 
and contrary to the doctrine of the Gospel and 
the Saviour who will have only one single Church 
— one flock and one visible Head. The govern* 
ment has the right and the obligation to spread the 
honour and the glory of God throughout the 
kingdom, that the dogmas of the true faith be 
received without discussion, that there be no judges 
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in this matter which only coneems the superior 
^ecdeeiastical authority, acting as the simple agent 
of the Spiritual power, exeeutores minittri. The 
Almighty Gk>d who vouchsafes the true doctrine to 
soTereigns has confided them to the clergy, as 
sheep to 4he shepherd, to be brought and guided. 
He gives them no authority over the Church, but 
on the contraiy he orders them to obey her, as 
Esau said * An infant shaD gorem kings ; * which 
means that the humble clergy who have converted 
sovereigns to the true faith, shall govern them.'* 
From such logic the following consequences may be 
deduced: — That no sovereign has any right to 
meddle in the nomination of the bishops. On the -- 
contrary the bishops, as proprietors of the lands, 
enjoyed every political right, and could even make 
war, the works of the Dissenters should not be 
translated into the national language or printed in 
Catholic countries, as the celebrated Bull ** In Coena 
Domini " excommunicates those who read heretical 
works, the excommunication extending of oourse to 
the translators and printers. 

The writers of this category explained the advan* 
tages the State derived from the dergy by the 
eoosideration, that it was they who supported the 
KoUesse, particularly in aristoeraiio States, where 
the eitatee were not entailed, bat were divided 
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tqaaHj among the ohildreiu "That a mamed 
noble '* said KowaUgr, " may reside amongst us in 
manner snitable to his rank, it is necessaiy that he 
have at least ten thousand florins per annum, and 
OTon mih sueh a sum, many compkin of the 
insa£Beienoy of their means. The same noble 
becoming eore of even a small parish can live on 
the half of that sum. If he enters a conTcnt, eren 
of a princely family, he can Uto there on less than 
a thousand florins, and it is both convenient and 
consistent mtii Jiis rank. If in snoh States all the 
nobles marry, there would come a time when to 
OTexy hectare (two acres) there would be two nobles, 
and OTen now there are seyeral who are mere 
artisans and agriculturists. But look at the adTan- 
tage that the nobility derive from having its 
members prelates and the occupants of lucrative 
ecdesiastieal places. 1. Such ecclesiastics can 
cede, and often do cede, to their parents and rela- 
tives that part of the hereditary fortune belonging 
to them. 2. They assist them by the gifts and 
offerings which they receive. 8. They pass to 
them the revenues of their ecclesiastical estates : — 
it is true they are not permitted to enrich their 
relations at the expense of the Church; but on the 
other hand, as they help the indigent in general, 
they are justified in helping those most nearly 
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zdated to them, who are poor.** The Latin clergy 
~ as we hare seen, only strengthened their own 
power by their riches ; bnt the good time for them 
was passing away, it was exactly their riches and 
their power which ronsed society against them. 

Already, in the seTcnteenth oentoiyi means began 
to be taken against their cupidity and their tendency 
to accnmnlate riches which would otherwise have 
been better employed in assisting the exigencies of' 
the country. By the constitution of 1682 it was 
forbidden to alienate hereditaiy estates in fsTOur of 
. new ecclesiastical institutions, without the absolute 
authority of the Bepublic ; but as ther clergy con* 
stantly eluded this law, it was renewed at the several 
Diets of 1635, 1669, 1676, 1677, 1726; and in 
1768 this measure became a fundamental law as 
said in the Constitution of 1676 :—'' Without it the 
rital forces of the State are exhausted, the weUbeing 
and the defence of the State are endangered." 
Estates acquired by the clergy contrary to this law 
were confiscated; one half went to the informer, and 
the other to the treasury. In the second half of 
the eighteenth century, thqr limited the right 
of donation and of the legacies in faTOor 
of the dergy, by enacting that three parts of 
the iortnne left hj priests iHio died without 
3 will should pass to their inheritors, and the 
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quarter only go to the Church. As to nans, the 
conTents should receive nothing of their fortane, it 
should all retom to their relatiyes. The tithe of 
sheaves was oonTerted into a pecnniaty obligation ; 
the temporaiy subsidy of the clergy, known as the 
Sabsidiom Charitativiom was recognised as a fixed 
tax, and the interest which one paid them in 
Poland was diminished to one half; but this 
measure did not extend to Lithuania. The stamp 
duty was levied upon Church property at the time 
of the transfSnr of such property from one priest to 
another. In short, the Diet of 1789 permitted the 
confiscation, Cor the benefit of the State, of Church 
property and ecclesiastical lands. Some curates 
contented themselves with fixed emoluments. In 
1790, in conformity with the decision of the Diet, 
inventories were taken of the landed estates and 
livings held by the priesthood, certainly with the 
intention of secularising them. 

Bome roused herself. Popes Clement XIV. and 
Pius VI. addressed letters to King Stanislas 
Augustus full of eulogies as to his piety, but 
representing aU the misfortunes likely to result 
from the impoverishment of the clergy, through 
which they saw the decadence of the Church, and 
centred aU their hopes on the King for the preser- 
vation of the rights of the Holy See. Thesebriefs 
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were generally sent at the opening of the Diets, as in 

'" 1784, at the time ofihe Diet of Grodno. Bat when 

Borne receiTod news of the decision of this body, 

a decision which strack a terrible blow at the 

Churchy she complained that now the bishops 

coold be pillaged and chased from their estates, 

' and wrote no more to the King, but to the Polish 

I and Lithoanian Marshals and directly to the Diet 

j itself. 

These exhortations were of no use ; they did not 
stop the decrees which had gone forth, but the 

• imminent state of Poland left no time to execute 
them, and they were only realized half a century 
later by the Bussian goTomment. We may' 
attribute these measures to the spirit of the age ; 
to French literature, and the philosophy of the 
period ; to the progress of mankind in liberty of 

• conscience and political liberty — all contributed to 
the adoption, perhaps, of these measures; but there 
is no doubt that these were not the necessary 
causes which proroked them, and that these 
changes were only the inevitable consequence of 
a system which no longer permitted the absorption 
of the State by the Church. The clergy, by their 
greediness and their interrention in temporalities, 
had lost their eccleiiastieal chanioter ; the result of 

<»wlueh was that pdblio qpinioo would no knffsr 
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tolerate the priTilegefl and riches of a priesthood 
useless to the Cbmoh, and a nnisance to Poland. 
Indeed, Poland herself was on the point of partition 
between the three frontier powers, and but a very 
few years later, her last honr had sounded. And 
what at this time did the rich and privileged clergy 
do? They demanded the abrogation of those 
restrictire enaetmento regarding landed estates, 
and the dimination of their taxes by the expiring 
Bepablio. At such a moment that their ambition 
required the confirmation of the political influence 
of their caste — at such a moment they complained 
that they were unrepresented in the Diet I This 
priesthood, after the first and second partition of 
the country, expressed themselTes thus : — '' How 
can we say * country,* ond love a country which, 
while fiATOuring all other classes of society, only 
abases us ? " The want of a guarantee for property 
— ^the constant fear that in a moment it may be 
diminished or done away with, is a great mis- 
fortune for man. Let us once more repeat : the 
Jesuits did everything for Rome ond nothing for 
Poland ; for the Polish priesthood belonged more 
to Bome than to their own country; they there 
formed more a casto than a class of society, and 
were more attached to the interesto of the Pope 
than to those of their Fatherland. 
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As to the proceedings and acts of the 
dergy towards Dissenters in the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries, we know that they ayailed 
themselves of the powers of conviction through the 
influence of the govemmenty backed by violence* 
The pupils of the Jesuitical institutions were fre- 
quently employed as a material force against 
Dissenters. From the seventeenth century, Cal- 
vinism began to decline in Lithuania; the Pro- 
testant churches were more and more forsaken, 
and the clergy diminished. This decadence arose 
from two causes : interior, inherent to the organi- 
sation of the Calvinistio Church ; exterior, to the 
! influence of oppression on the part of the adminis- 
tration. This Church had no fixed centre. The 
convocation of the Synod could not supply the loss 
of a firmly established ecclesiastical authority. 
The appearance of new Sects, particularly of the 
Socinians who spread rapidly, weakened it farther. 
The two principal branches of this doctrine, Luther- 
anism and Calvinism, having no intimate ties 
between them, a union was not even possible, as 
the Calvinists were Poles, and the Lutherans were 
exclusively Germans. It is true that they had 
biotween them a species of Convention, concluded 
at Sandomir, 1570, afterward renewed in 1669 
and in 1719, al Keidai^, but this aUianoe was, so 
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to speaky merely fimnal and purely external; there 
was never an intiniate and frank sympathy. 
Vhidislas IV., eonceiTed a project of conciliating 
the clergy of different confessions^ and called the 
Conncil of Thorn in 1644, which, however, had a 

« www 

resnlt qnite different to what he hoped for; not 
only did no conciliation follow, but the ecclesiastics 
returned home more embittered against each other 
than CTer, The Calvinist clergy were themsehes 
the cause why their doctrine did not take deeper 
root in Lithoania, as they confined their activity 
solely to the upper classes and to the Tiers-itat 
without troubling themselves to spread it among 
the masses of the people. To this internal weak- 
ness was added external persecution; as Dissenters 
were deprived of the right of sending deputies to 
the Diets, of holding government situations, and 
from 1717, from even having ropresentativos in 
the tribunals, who might judge appeals between 
them and the Catholics. The Boman clergy, 
having deprived them of public worship, seized 
their churches and dted them before the tribunals, 
endeavouring by force to induce conversions. For 
example : the Ph>testant children of a widow should 
embrace Romanism if their mother contracted a 
second marriage with a Catholic. The Calvinists 
very often complained of their grievances to the 
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Diet, and it must be acknowledged that these 
assemblies censured the acts of the priests of 
BomCy reminding them of the necessity of liberty 
of conscience ; but their admonitions and injono- 
tions remained a dead letter. In the seventeenth 
oentniy, the position of the Calrinists became so 
insupportable that there remained no other means 
of self-defence than to demand the protection 
of the Protestant powers, England, Denmark, 
Holland, Sweden, and particularly Frassia. The 
Coort of Berlin became for them what the 
Cabinet of St. Petersborg was for the lathoanian 
population of the Greek rite. This priestly inter- 
Tention in the affairs of Poland carried with it, as 
its consequence, the catastrophe of this unfortunate 
land ; and the Boman priesthood who disregarded 
the welfare of the country, and whose solicitude 
was ezdusiTely confined to their own interests, 
attained under these circumstances the result they 
desired. Towards the mid-second half of the 
seventeenth century there were nearly no Calrinista 
in Wilna, Vitebsk, Polotsk, etc. At the dose of 
the same century, there were only left forty-eigbt 
churches of this oonfossion in Lithuania; and al the 
eod of the eij^teenth century then only remained 
in the entire country twenty-dght churches. 
Tbehiftoiyof that bloody peiseentioafaiofr&.^Bi 
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tbe "Union/* which depriTod Poland of Little 
BnssiA cannot be detailed in this brief expotS. It 
most suffice to mention euccinctly the progressiTe 
Bomaniaation of the United Oreeka, aa we find 
them later under the domination of Rnaaia. In 
the course of the aerenteenth century aa much aa 
one can find from existing documents, the United 
Oreeks preserved a great part of the dogmaa and 
rules of the Greek Church, conformable to the 
prescriptions of the Council of Brescia, very few ' 
ehauges being made at the time. At the Council 
of Nowogrondk, in 1617, it waa decided to make 
some changes in the outward customs of the 
priests of the united Ghreek Church, such as 
cutting the hair Tory short without altogether 
employing the tonsure, and shortening the beard, 
without sharing it entirely, so as to accustom 
them gradually to Bomanism. The theological 
works of the period, too, urgently adTo- 
cated communion in one kind, the marriage of 
the priests waa not tolerated, and not legally per- 
mitted, and so on with regard to other questions, 
these new introductions and ordinances all tending 
openly in the one direction — ^Bome. The Synod 
of Zamosc, aaaembled in 1720, under the preaidency 
of the Nuncio, confirmed nearly all the ritea of the 
Eas^m Churchy and the autonomio of the united 
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Greek Chnrch, was recognised anew. The policy 
of Rome consisted in gradually and imperceptibly 
introducing Latinisin in the Union, without sud- 
denly startling the masses, for fear of producing a 
baulevenement which this court might be unable 
to cope with ; as had abeady happened in the 

I Ukraine* Nevertheless this same synod instituted 

among other f^tes that of La F6te Dieu, which is 

I altogether Latin. The united Qreeks preserved 

* the Communion in two kinds— the sign of the 
Cross from the right to the left — ^the Lents and the* 
Julian Calendar. But already towards the middle 
of the eighteenth century, the symbol, referring to 
the procession of the Holy Spirit, was changed-; 
purgatory was recognised, and bells were used in 
the service. Baptism by sprinkling was intro- 
duced, several Masses daily on the same altar, and 
the priests were absolutely forbidden to marry. 
Besides this, the Latin priests could receive the 
oonfession of the united Greeks, and vice vend ; 
they could even baptise in emergencies, under the , 
condition, however, that the infants so christened 
should be brought up in the confession of their 
parents. The Latins would officiate in their 
churches, but with the sacerdotal vestments of the 
United Greeks. And with the introduction of 
Latin rites and oustomS| the Latins forced 
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the Union clergy to embrace the spirit of 
caste ; pretending that to enter religious orders a 
distinguished origin was necessary; that ecdesias* 
tics were in no case amenable to lay tribnnals ; 
that the priest had a right to pretend to royal 
honours; and that consequently he should not 
occupy himself with the cultiyation of the earth. 
But the Boman clergy oppressed the United Greek 
priesthood quite as much as they did the Dis* 
senters ; they deprived them of their rights, of all 
education, and even of the proper means of sub* 
sistence. While the others took their place 
amongst the Polish aristocracy, the United Greeks 
were degraded. Was this sound policy of the 
Poles under the circumstances? In attentiyely 
studying the struggles of the Union, we certainly 
recognise that there was not only a religious 
struggle but a decided antagonism between two 
political elements totally opposed : the aristocratic 
element, to which the Polish Latin deigy belonged, 
noble by position, relatiTcly civilised, rich, possess- 
ing immense estates, which passed by succession 
to the Church, enjoying great political privileges ; 
on the other hand, the popular element, represented 
by the Bussish priest, poor as a Bussian peasant, 
denied of all political rights, uneducated like him, 
sometimes trying with difficulty to write, perso- 
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caied like liim ; these two elemontSy we repeat, ere 
to be found opposed in the religions struggle which 
was the forerunner of the downfall of the kingdom. 
The Bnssian priest, as Prince Eoursby tells ns,. 
diTorted himself with the peasant in the cabaret, 
lired beside him, partook of his jojs and shared 
hia sorrows. Therefore the people remained 
nnohanged in their fiftith, notwithstanding all 
persecutions, while the aristocratic Lithuanian not 
only passed quickly and easily to the Union, but 
ercn embraced Romanism. The Russian element 
was, and rested, the national element among the 
rural population and the Oreek priesthood of 
Lithuania ; the nobility and the Polish clorgy, au 
cantrairCp wore the personification of the aris- 
tocratic element, and with the loss of the priyileged 
arlitoeratiques, they lost their ancient political 
importance. '^Panska wiara'* and **Chlops]ui 
wiara " (religion of the brds and religion of the 
peasants), or ''Polska wiara'* and ''Ruska 
wiara'* (Polish religion and Russian religion),, 
were no Tain words. They exactly expresa 
our thoughts and our convictions, that the bUte 
ccham^ of the Union was as much political 
as religious; and that th^efore this privileged 
class in repulsing the Greek olergy, left them 
in the oppoaitioiiy erea in the fiiy essence at 
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their nfttioiuai^, their ad«ntity with the nationality 
Basse. 

In speaking of the Boman priesthood, and in 
closing this chapter, one cannot pass over their 
acts with regard to the Jews, acts which appear* 
incredible, if authentic docnments did not confirm 
them. In the latter half of the eighteenth century 
thqr forced these people to shut themsolTOs up in 
their hooses during the Boman processions, as 
well as during the Holy Week ; and the Jew who 
rented or owned house, cellar, or shop, was 
obliged to pay a fixed sum to the cur6 of the 
parish ; for the plausible reason, that if this house, 
cellar, or shop, were not in his possession, it would 
be in that of a Catholic who makes ofierings to his 
Church. In short, the Jew had to pay tithe to 
the Latin priest, on the score that, according to 
the Books of Moses, their own recognised law- 
gtfer, they were enjoined to render to the Leyites 
the tenth part of the fimits of the earth and of the 
animals I 
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CHAPTER VL 



AFSRCU mSTOBT OF THE DIOCESES IN 

LITHUANIA. 



I. DioetM of Willi*.— lit exteot.— Propagatimi of CathoUo* 
ism in this diocese.— The Greek faith had preceded tho intro- 
duction of Catholidsm in this eonntiy.— Diiiiion of tho 
dioceao into deaneriw. — First Bishopt of thia diooeto. — 
Beligiona intoleranco. — SoooetfiTe arri?aU of tho Monaatio 
Orderfl.— Legate* of the Pope.— The principal qnalifieationi 
for nomination to the Episcopal chair.— Inflaenoo of tho 
Jcsaits apon the Bishopa. Position of tho Biahop* Tia-A-via 
the Chapter.— Composition of the Chapter. — Opposition of 
the Chapter to the Biahopa.— Estatea and Jnriadiction of tho 
Chapter.— Seminary. — Ita management giTtn to the Jeeoita, 
1588.— Tho Jesnits abandon thO Seminary, 1858.— Thia achool 
ngolated bj tho Seenlar dergj.— The Seminary, ehnt for 
aome time, passea into the hands of tho Misaionariea. — Stato 
of thia institation.— Diocesan synoda.- Eclat of tho See of 
Wilna.— Creation of new dignitiea in tho Chapter.— That of 
Vicar of the Bishop and Vicar of White Busia.— Diaaonaions 
between the Clergy and tho Nobleeae.— Conteata between tho 
Clergy and tho Army.— Open siragglo botweea Bnoatowiki 
and the Hetman Sapieha, 1688-88. 

8. Dioceao of Samofitia.— Ita extent— Violent introdnetioa 
of Catholidsm in the oovntiy.— Fonndation of dioeeeea, 1417. 
—Propagation of Bomanlam in thia biabopcia^— Botom of tho 
BamoglHana to idolatry in tho aixtoenth osntniy. Seal of tho 
dfa eeasi— BaUOiona of thJi diooeae with thai of W lln a ^■► C wn. 
fOiilta •! Iba C lia p Hg . D ifiit«i<l llMdio8888 ialo 
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triof.— Bishops of 8«mogitiA.— Their eonnexion with tho 
Chapter. — SemiiiAiy.— The direction taken by the Jetoiti.-^ 
Proeeve between the Bishop and the Jeraiti on the snbjeet of 
the Seminary, 16S4.— The Seminarioi oonfidod to the Piant, 
1741.— The same inititntion restored to the Jeeaiti, 1760.— 
Jesnitical system of education.— Later arriTal of the Monutic 
Orders in Samogitia. — Oppression of the Seonhir Clergy 1^ tht 
Monks. — ProTincial Synods. 

8. Diocese of Kamience.— Foundation of the See, 1414.— • 
Dependence of this bishoprio upon the Metropole of Lifow.— 
The See of Kamience little esteemed. — Composition of itf 
Cliaptor. — Establishment of its Vicarage, 1730.— Abuses by 
the Religions Orders. — Seminary. — ^Efforts of the olergy to 
free themseWes from obligations towards the State. — ^DiTiaioa 
of the diocese into deaneries. t 

4. Diocese of Luck.— Foundation of the See.— Its extent.— 
Composition of its Chapter. — Seminaries. — ^Diocesan synods. 
— Division of the diocese into deaneries. 

5. Diocose of Kicw. — Supposed epoch of its foundation.— 
Mission of the Dominicans and Franciscans in the thirteenth 
century. — Extent of the diocese. — Erection of eouTents in 
opposition to the progress of the Greek Church, eighteenth 
century. — Division of the dioeese into deaneries.— Transfer of 
the Episcopal chsir to Zytomir, 1724. — ^Erection of the eathe* 
dral, 1751. — Creation of the dignity of Archdeaoon of Cser- 
ingow. — Composition of the Chapter.— Establishment of the 
Vicarage, 1740. — Seminary, 1762.— Diocesan Synods. 

6. Diocese of Smolensk. — Foundation, 1688. — Chapter.— 
Vicariat. — The dioeese composed of only four churolies. 

7. Diocese of Liflandt.— Iti formation.— Vioariat, 1748.— 
Chapter.— Seminaiy, 1755.— ^per^n gfinisral. 

Afteb having thos presented the Tablean 
Historiqne u it were of the propagation of 
Bomanism in^Westem RoBsia, and detailed ano- 
cinctly some of the acta of the Latin Clergy, it 
may not be nnnecesaaiy to give aome hiatorical 
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sketches of the different dioceses. These details, 
ss a complement of (he preeedingf confirm our 
former impressions. 

The Ushoprio of Wiha at the period of its 
dependence on Polish domination, extended from 
the actual limits of Wilna and Orodno, to the 
eastern part of the goremment of Kowno, that is 
to say to the east of the district of Poniewess and 
Kowna, to the districts of Wilkomir and 
Nowoaleksandrowskytothe gOTcmments of Mohilew, 
Vitebsk, and Minsk. We hare only one means of 
following the propagation of Romanism in these 
districts, namely by fixing the epoch of the 
oonstroction of different churches, although this 
method is itself defectiTe, as after the formal 
introdnction of Bomanism into the country, the 
Grand Dukes of lathnania built churches at the 
expense of the State in certain localities where 
there were no Catholics and particularly in those 
towns which were the centre of administration. 
In the course of time, the Magnate, hating joined 
the new religion, built splendid temples on their 
own estates, notwithstanding that the peasants on 
these lands belong to the Greek Churdi. Be this as 
it may, ehurehes, as the extepor expressioii of an 
established 'xidigion, indicate if not the general 
tifttMishmimt of Catholicism, et least the eentres 
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from whence it eprang. In examining from 
point of Tiew, the chronology of the Bomiin 
churches, we find that in the diocese of Tf^Lm the 
Latin Church had passed the confines of Wilna 
and Orodno in the fifteenth century* But it is ' 
certain that she there met the Qreek Church 
akeady in possession, as when Jagellon baptised 
the people of Wilna, one half of the population / 
refused to be. christened, as they belonged even 
then to the Oreok Church. The greater part of 
the Latin churches built in the eastern section of 
the goYemment of Kowno, belong to the sixteenth 
century; towards the middle of this era a great 
number of churches were built in the province of 
Bndostock. Queen Rose, Sigismond in., the 
Badzivills and other aristocratic families during 
this century erected many churches on their 
demesnes; neyertheless Catholicism did not extend 
beyond the confines of the aboye-named goyem- 
ments, with the exception, perhaps, of some 
churches in the goremment of Minsk upon the 
frontiers of Wilna, and fire or six more in White 
Bussia, but as a whole the general number of 
these churtshes was inconsiderable. One of the 
great obstacles to the establishment of Romanism, 
was the ignorance of the dergy in the idiom of 
the country, for in the sixteenth century we find 
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whole locaSties in lithnania where Christianity 
"had not yet penetrated. Bishop Woioeeh Bad- 
siTill, in 1508-19 polled down with his 
own hands the idols he found on some of his 
estates, as well as in other pbces; and Si- 
gismond I. ordered a church to be built on his 
own private estate of Krijnki, as the people had 
t not then embraced Christianity (1522^. In the act 
authorising the foundation of m church at 
Jassianoweo in 1553, it is said that since the 
introduction of Bomanism into Lithuania, the popu- 
lation of this locality had not seen a priest, that 
they liTed and died without confession. In 1689, 
Anne, Queen of Poland, founded a church at " 
^ Ponemoune upon the Nieman, twenty Tersts from 
Grodno, '' to recoyer the inhabitants of this place 
from infamy and diabolical idolatry." Eyen in the 
seventeenth centniy we find Nicolas Sapieha 
founding churches in the district of Trock at 
Niemonritsy* ''As the people, not baring a priest, 
liiod without marriage or confession," coeroiTe and 
serere measures were often resorted to. Sigis- 
mond L in authorising the construction of a church . 
in the royal demesoe of Wysoki Door, assigned an 
annual stipend to the corate, under the express 
condition that he shoold constrain'his parishioners, 
tiuoQ^ the power of the polioOp to fre^pent the 
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ehnrch, and shoiild they not attend diyine senrioe * 
to fine them a certain mim. Bat such measores 
were little &Tonrable to the spread of Catholicism. 
In the fonrteenth and at the commencement of 
the fifteenth centmy there were already four Greek . 
dioceses within the limits of the Boman diocese of 
WilnOy namely Pinsk, Mohilew, l^Iinsk and Polotsk* 
ItisoTident thatthemoreOreekstherewere,thefewer 
Romanists conid there be, and this goes to explain 
the extremely slow march of the Latin Church in the 
other goYemments of Mohilew, Vitebsk and Minsk. 
It was not introduced, properly speaking, until the 
seyenteenth century, when it entered in conjunction 
with the Jesuits, under circumstances not very 
faYourable to its dissemination. For example: 
when Sigismond m. ordered a Roman church to 
be built at Mohilew, this city already contained 
seven Ghreek edifices ; and many other localities of 
the same goyemments presented an analagous pro- 
portion. Therefore, even in the eighteenth century, 
the deaneries found in this goYemment, though 
coYering an immense extent of countiy, contained 
Yery few churches. The deanery of Vitebsk, from 
north to south, crossing the deanery of Orssa, 
embraced nearly all the gOYemment of Mohilew, as 
far as the town of Bielisa and Borisow, gOYcmment 
of Minsk, a distance of nearly a hundred Ycrstt, in 
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which there were only eight ehnrehes. The 
deaneiy of Polotsk, wiiich comprehended the 
districts of Polotsk and Lepel, with Disna in the 
goremment of Vitebsk, and a part of the district 
of Wileika, goYemment of T^nina, had only thirteen * 
chnrches. The deaneiy of Orssa, occupying an 
immense extent, embraced fite districts of the 
goremment of Mohilew, Tis., Qrsza, Mscislaw, 
Czaoossy, Mohilew, and Bychow, and possessed 
only scTenteen Roman Catholic places of worship, 
eight of which belonged to the conyents. The 
deanery of Bodoscow, which was comparatiTely 
limited, enclosed the districts of Borrisow, and 
Wileika, with thirteen churches. The deaneiy of 
Bobrooisk stretching orer more than the half of 
the actual goTcmment of Minsk had also only 
thirteen churches. Thus properiy speaking the 
Latin diocese of Wilna was drcnmscribed within 
the goTemment of WHna, Grodno in its eastern 
quarter, and of Kowno, with isolated churches 
dispersed orer the whple extent of the gorem- 
ments of Vitebsk, Mohilew, and ICnsk, artificially 
united into deaneries fer the eotfenienoe of 
ecclesiastical administration. E^sn in the centre 
of this diocese, a great many jraligiooi edifices for 
worship were erected towaids the elose of the 
■xt esp t h and the beginning of the sefenteenth 
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eentiixy, ihroiigh pore antigonism to Calyinitiii 
which was then fpreadmg itielf widely. 

The dioceie of Wihia, at .this period definitely 
eonstitnted within mazked boundaries, was divided 
into twenty-aiz deaneries ; containing, in 1717»fonr- 
hnndxed and thizty-fiTe, in 1779, four hundred and 
four churohei, and in 1744, three hundred and 
sixty-four. 

The bad state of the roads and the extent of 
this diocese made its administration extremely 
di£Bcult. Bishop Masalsky therefore dirided it 
into three parts — ^Trock, Orodno and Luck — ^with a 
separate consistory for each of them. These 
consistories placed under the presidence of an 
official, and composed of seTeral assessors, had a 
vexy extended authority, the members of which 
were called to the consistory of Wilna. This 
partition lasted for ten years, but after experience 
did not justify such a division ; as, so far from 
promoting a better order of things in ecclesiastical 

• 

affairs, it only engendered new disorders. The 
local consistories commenced to correspond directly 
with Rome unknown to the Bishop; so that it 
might be expected that in course of time they 
would throw off the episcopal authority altogether 
and form themselTes into three dioceses. In 1781 
these consistories were abolished, and the ecde- 
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Biasiical adxnimstration was eoncentrated at Wilna. 
This diocese was, as we hare seen, instituted in 
1888, and subordinated to the Archbishop of 
Gnezo. Its first two bishops were of the Order of 
St. Francis, but, dating from 1407, the bishops were 
no longer selected from among the regular clergy. 

w This fact explains the antagonism existing at nearly 
all periods between the regular and the secular 
priests, which early showed itself in this diocese. 
The Chapter constrained Bishop George Pliehta 
to take an oath that he would augment the 
number of curacies in which he would place secular 
clexgy, and at the same time diminish the number 
of convents, and that the churches of such establish- 
ments should be placed at the disposal of the 
same priests. Of the four first bishops, three 
were Poles, but from 1421 no more Poles were 
elected to this See. It belonged exolusiTely to 
Lithuania, and its rights were preserred long after 
the fusion of this countiy with Poland ; so that 
after the death of Bishop Prince (}eorge Badavill, 
1590, the Bishop of Luck, who had been 
nominated hj Rome and was proteoted by 
Sigismond IIL, was not aooepted, because ha was 
Ij birth a Pole and not a Lithuanian. The 
first bishop was a native of Poland, but this 

"Maetioii was explained hj the hd that at this 
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epoeh Lithainia did aoi possess a national seonlar 

Hardly was Bomanism introdnoed into Liihnama 
when its intolerant spirit showed itself towards 
other Christian sects. Jaqaellon in 1887, having 
entered the Latin Church, promulgated a law 
forbidding Lithuanians to contract marriages with 
members of the Greek confession, at least without 
change of religion. With the first Boman Catholic 
bishop in this country, appeared also the eeclesias* 
tical sword. In 1891, Bishop Andre assembled 
the prelates and canons, and in accordance with 
the Papal sanction gave them the permission to 
compel all those who refused tithes or pillaged 
the estates of the church, to appear before eccle- 
siastical tribunes, and to place them bejond the 
pale of the Church. But these tribunes, and the 
anathema of Bome, were not enough for the Boman 
Clergy; therefore in 1492-1507, Bishop Tabor 
obtained authority from the Pope, both for himself 
and his successors, to oblige them to senre in arms 
against the Tartars, the Armenians and the 
Bussians. Not seldom did the bishop himself take 
up arms. The first preachers in Lithuania were 
the Franciscans. In 1469, the Bemardines arriyed 
at Wilna, and towards the dose of the fifteenth 
century the Dominicans fixed themsdyes at Trockq. 
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The Legates of the Pope etine from time to time 
to Tisit the diocese, and Bome deriTed from it con* 
sideraUe smns of money. In 1601, the Onnd 
Duke Alexander forbade the sending of the money 
obtained at the Jabilee to Bome, ordering it to be 
employed for the benefit of the troops in campaign 
against Bossia. The Noncio niio afterwards 
arriTcd in Poland made seyere remonstrances on 
this head to Bishop Tabor, bat it was alread^y too 
late- 
Dating from the sixteenth centory when the 

' nnmber of the chnrches and the clergy and the 
extent of their rerennes had considerably increased, 
the episcopal chair of Wilna had become, so to 
speak, the exdosiTe property of the lithoanian 
aristocracy. ''Since this epoch,** writes an 
ecclesiastical contemporary, ''the protection of the 
Magnate is of more Taloe than real merit.** It 
was Prince Worcech BadziTill who inaognrated 
this series of ecclesiastical lords ; then came John, 
the natural son of Sigismond L, and after him 
Prince Paol Holsianskq ; these three lords filled 
the See of Wilna dozing nearly the first half of the 
sixteenth centory. Once the episcopal dignity 
is looked at in a peconiaiy point of ?iew, pastoral 
qoalificaiions become laie exceptions. Of this one 

^may be conmced by anaitysing the cireomsiaaoes 
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whioh>oc(mipMiiadanofdiDaiy devation to thig 8ee> 
John, tho Mil of Sigiamond, was already designated 
as saooesaor to the Uahop when he should attain 
the age of serenteen yean ; at the age of twenty^ 
he was diooesan bishop. His mother coDected 
the roTennes and often interfered in the affairs of 
the diocese. This Ushop conducted himself in 
such an unseemly manner, that one day in a quarrel 
with the young Stanislas Badzivill, he lost a finger 
of the right hand, which BadziTill cut off with a 
blow of his sword. But in reality he was only 
a bishop in name, his father Sigismond regulating 
the See instead. Notwithstanding all this, John 
pleased the Polish aristocracy as he forced 
the Polish language amongst the Lithuanians, 
and commanded his curates to explain the 
Bible and the Acts of the Apostles to their flocks 
in that tongue. The ravages of the Beformation 
in the country at this era was not considered of as 
much importsnce as the Episcopal dignity. Again 
in 1574, George Badzivill, being only nineteen » 
years old, was named Bishop-Vicar of Wilna, with 
future iucceuion; and it was only after his nomina- 
tion to this pUce that the Jesuits sent him to 
Bome to complete his studies and become a 
priest. At the age of twenty-three he was not only 
sub-deacon but diocesan bishop and a Cardinal I 
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These premaiure diBtineiioiui tamed the head of 
the yoQDg man, who knew perfect^ weD that he 
was unfitted for the priesthood. ..His diocese 
mattered little to him, he took no oare of it, and 
attended to only some of the more important 
matters. Instead of living at Wilna, he, in 1582, 
accepted the post of Lord-Iieatenant of Livonia, 
where he remained three years. This govemor, 
bishop, and cardinal was not consecrated ontil his 
removal to Riga, the capital of his lientenanoy. 
He afterwards went twice to Borne to the conclaves, 
and was nominated by Clement VULI. his Legate 
to Poland.' Later he played the role of peace- 
maker between Sigismond HI., and the Emperor 
Bodolf, and was transferred to the See of Cracow, 
■0 that he hardly ever resided at, or administered, 
his Lithuanian bishopric. He wished however to 
enjoy the emolmnents arising firom the dignity, and 
sacceeded, bat only for a time. A year and some 
months later the Chapter named another adminis* 
trator, and this administration which passed firom 
hand to hand under the surveillanoe of the Pope's 
legate, lasted ten years. Bishop WoUowies, 
1616-80, being Yice-ChanoeUor of the kingdom, 
only visited his diocese twice during the term of 
.his episcopate; once to be solemnly installed in 
^ the See, and a second time, 1620, to assist at the 
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conference of the CShapter. Bishop John Dowg* 
, wiallo Zawiezftt 1656 to 1661, did not OTen enter 
npon the adnuniBtntion of his dioceso, passing all 
his time trayelling, or in assemUios general and 
proYindaL Towards the end of the seTcnteenth 
ccntoiy, the great family Sapieha having com- 
menced to decline in liihuaniAy and desiring to 
rebuild its fallen fortnnes at the expense of the 
Chnrch, destined one of its members, Alexander, 
to the ecclesiastical profession. He was initiated 
at an early age, and afterwards from 1667 to 1672, 
he was bishop of Wilna. Sapieha was succeeded 
by a married priest, Nicolas Pac, 1672-84, Woje- 
woda of Trock, goYomor of Wilna, who had formerly 
distinguished himself in war^ had spent his fortune, 
and like Sapieha, would recruit it at the expense of 
the See of Wilna. He was protected by King 
Michael Eorijbutt» who had named him a canon 
when but a clerk, and confided the administration 
of the diocese to him. Pac rarely remained in his 
See ; he went sometimes to the Diets at Warsaw, 
sometimes to Jaworowo, where the King liked to 
reside, often to his estates, or he travelled to 
Bome and in Italy. Such a system of nomination 
to the episcopal Sees lasted till the last days of the 
political existence of Poland. Prince Masealsky 
was elected on the sole consideration *' that he 

TOL. X. 8 
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could be luefiil to the Chnroli, u he belonged to a 
great family.** From the time of their first 
appearance in lathnania the Jesuits endeavoured 
by oTOiy means to influence the bishop of Wika, 
as chief of the most extensiTC diocese in the 
coontry, and in this they Texy often sac- 
ceeded. The well-known predilection of Pro- 
tassewics for them is notorions. It was he 
who had called them to Wihia. Prince George 
Badzivilly Benedict Woyna, WoUowics, George 
TyszkiewicB, Alexander Sapieha, and Ancnta, 
their first pupils, became afterwards their warmest 
protectors. The weaker the bishop, the more 
incapable he was of fulfilling his charge, the more 
could ho rely on this Order, providing only that he 
belonged to a powerful family. 

If on the one side the election of bishops firom 
purely mundane considerations was an evil and a 
disgrace to the Church, on the other, those prelates 
who were sealous and fSuthful to their trust, finding 
their power limited hj the Chapter, found it 
impossible to do all the good th^ would under 
other circumstances have done, through the 
defectire hierarchical organisation. The members 
of the Chapter, that is to si^,- the prelates and the 
canons were, aoeoding to the canon bw, eon* 
sidered the most lealoui eoacyuton of the 
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bishops ; in ntlily they w«re Tery often useless^ 
negligont and mischieyous in their systemaiio 
opposition to the bishop, their oonstant efforts 
being to limit his anthority as mnch as possible, 
and at his ei^ense enlarge their own rights and 
importance. 

When the diocese of Wilna \ms first founded, it 
was enacted that it should haje ten canons and 
two prelates; afterwards new capitulary charges 
were added, and the number of members con- 
siderably increased. To these were later attached 
titulary or honorary members, who enjoyed the 
revenues of the estates of the Chapter, but rarely 
assisted at the conferences. The Grand Dukes 
of Lithuania and, at a Liter period, the Kings of * 
Poland were the hereditary collators of this See ; 
that is, they distributed the dignities of tho 
Chapter, and the bishops were compelled to accept ^ 
^'^erj member named by royal authority. These 
dignities were therefore mostly given to people of 
rank, or to clerks of inferior grade who had not 
yet become priests, to foreigners^ to medical men, 
to professors, and even to alchymists. Protection 
and birth were the sole qualifications to obtain 
them. It was not surprising to find young men, 
nearly youths, invested with these responsibilities. 
Several bishops of Wilna, like Bnostowski and 

s2 
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Massalskiy were canons at the age of sixteen ; 
Wallowies and Abraham Wojna at twenty, and 
they were not consecrated till after their promotion. 
Such canons were considered as the Tassals of the 
episcopal chair; they did not reside at Wilna, but 
passed their time at Court, or on their estates, as 
they pleased. The prescription of the Council of 
Trent, **Omne$canonieidivinaper #€, nan per nib' 
»tUuio$9 eampeUaniur obire offieia,*' was little 
thought of. TwelTO Ticars filled the functions of the 
Cathedral in their place; and these were the true ser- 
Tants of the Church, who received for their labours 
only a moderate salary, while the members of the 
Chapter lijed in idleness, debauch, and luxury, en- 
joying their large ecclesiastical incomes. The priest, 
Przyalgowsky said: — ''These men think only of 
the acquisition of benefices, dignities, and cures ; 
so as to occupy a certain position, and to be 
distinguished in society. They haTe each, more 
or less, two or three charges, and enjoy the 
revenues of several curacies.'* How could such a 
priesthood come to the aid of sufiering humanity? 
Thus, when some misfortune happened Wilna, such 
as an invasion, or the passage of the enemy's 
troops affected the dtj, the eanonS) the prelates, 
and the bishop flew away, as if the pest had 
appeared, and tiie meniben of the Chapter CoOowed 
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their extrnple. This took pbce in 1602, 1626, 
1631, and in 1656. '' There existed a custom/' 
said the same priest, *'that for a long time the 
clergy, principally the higher clergy, took great 
care of their health and their existence, not daring 
to look death in the &ce." Who remained there- 
fore to console the suffering, to sacconr the 
indigent, or to bury the dead ? Always the simple 
and poor ricars. The high ecclesiastical function- 
aries were more necessary for Episcopal pomp, for 
Soman Catholic ostentation, than for the require- 
ments of the Christian Church. Naturally the 
masses sympathised little with such shepherds; 
they saw in them no fietther, no consoler, no 
adviser, only lords and magnates robed in the 
vestments of the Church, driving in sumptuous 
equipages with many horses; '*so that," as the 
priest goes on to say, " the sinner has not even 
the hardihood to approach them." 

Under these circumstances, the Chapter formed 
neither asenate nor a consulting assembly, according 
to its own regulations, when constituted ; it was more 
a Diet, and still more a Polish Diet. Polish politics 
passed also into the sphere of the Churchy but it 
was even more disordered than the Diets. " Just 
as the King without a Diet," says this same priest, 
the historiographer of the diocese of Wilna, "so a 
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. bishop withont a Chapter has no signification* 
Such was the spirit, the Polish castoms» and the 
time, that while the Church accorded thQ Bishop 
miperior anthorityy it was only a divided anthority, 
80 that dissensions broke ont freqnentlyy and he 
encountered so many obstacles to the realisation of 
his most benerolent intentions, that to contend 
with them was almost an impossibility.*' Already 
in the time of George Plichta, the second Bishopi 
1898-14079 the Chapter considerably limited his 

^ power, and obliged him to sanction by oath his 
pacta conventa ; and the day of his installation he 
had to swear to preserve in all their force the privi* 
; leges of the Chapter, or in other words, they com* 
polled him to conform to the will of the prelates and 
canons. Alexander Sapieha tried to fulfil this 
ceremony privatim in the sacristy, but he was not 
permitted* The dissensions of the Chapter and 
the Bishop began under the Episcopate of John, 
1619-36; and later on we find the Chapter 

. appealing to the Primate, Archbishop of Qniesno, 
against Bishop Protassiewies, 1556-80, and 
fastening copies of the appeal upon the doors of 
theCathedroL In 1629, they opposed the ereation 
of the post of Chancellor, l^^Bishop WoUowies, 

^ althoagh the estate for the rapport of this digni- 
tttj earn* torn ptiiata fimda. The Chapter huuL 
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their oppositkm on the gnnmd that the CShancellori 
hftTing all the eeptolaiy doenmente in his hands, 
and owing his appointment to the bishop, could 
inform him of all that passed at the eonferenees, 
and direct affairs according to his inspiration. '*If/' 
said the Chapter, *' this project be carried oat, the 
Chancellor should be subordinate to two authorities, 
and then the injunctions of either party would bo 
useless; as, according to St. Luke, deficit enim 
ambobuB qui vtdl icrvire duobtu.** It is here 
necessary to remark that every member, on enter* 
ing the Chapter, took an oath not to divulge what 
passed during the sittings. A canon once re- 
counted to Bishop Biallozor, 1661-67, the dis* 
cussions which had taken place, but only after the 
bishop had absolved him from his oath^ This 
oath forbade the member under any pretext to 
reveal, either on the demand of the bishop or even 
of the Pope himself, what passed at the sitting ; 
and it was enacted in 1633, ** that if any one of 
the members, through any considerations whatever, 
implored the interference of the bishop, to the 
detriment of the Chapter, he should be subjected 
to a severe penalty.** It is related that George 
Tyszkiewici, when nominated to a bishopriCi 
approaching Wihia, was met on the road by one of 
the envoys of the Chapter, who came to present 
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him beforehand with the form of oath. The 
bishop, a man of firm character, astonished at the 
pretension which woold limit his episcopal power,! 

* 

wonld not accept it, and drew up another, which! 
he signed and handed to the messenger, telling 
him that he woold fulfil this oath and no other. > 
His memory appears to haje been little honoured' 
by the chapter, for his body remained for nearly a 

/century in the vault of a Lutheran Church at 
Eoenisberg, where he died, and when afterwards it 
was transported to Wilna, it was not interred in 
the Cathedral Church, as customary with respect 
to bishops of the diocese. NeTer were the dissen- 
sions between the chapter and the bishop of the 
diocese so Tiolent and so prolonged as under Pao, 
1672-84. The episcopate was the theatre of 
continual struggles, the sources of which were 
cash accounts. It was the custom that, during 
the interral between the death of a bishop and the 

^ installation of another, the episcopal rcTenues 
were divided between the members of the chapter. 
This took place also under Pae, who being only a 
simple derk when charged with the administration, 
went to Bome to be consecrated, and for the two 
years intervening could not^reoeive or profit bj 
the revenue. A bad feeling between ehapter and 
bishop was the lesoU ; the eaaons earned their aooa* 
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sations against him, both to the Primate and the 
Eingy demanding from the Noneio that he should 
be deprijed of all episcopal power and bos- 
pended, and sent a most insolent writ to the bishop 
himself. Tearing it up in the presence of several 
ecclesiastics^ Pae called them all rebels, declaring 
that if any member of the chapter presented* 
himself there, he would imprison him in the 
donjon. He then left for Warsaw, to complain: 
personally to the King. Bat the mediation of 
John in. did not resolt in peace. The chapter des- • 
patched delegates to Bomei to support a protest 
against Pac. At length, after some concessions, the 
bishop was about to be reconciled to the chapter, 
when his cousin, Casimir Pao, Bishop of Samogitia, 
arrived, who was himself intriguing for the chair of 
Wilna, and who interrupted the proceedings. The 
Bishop of Wilna was afterwards obliged to go to 
Borne, where he found the mandUaires of the 
chapter. He tried to conciliate them, but in 
vain; he f<§ted the cardinals, presented sums of 
money to the di£ferent chancellories, but did not 
succeed. In the mean time, Casimir Pac had 
taken up his residence in the palace of Wilna, and 
when the Bishop of Wilna returned from Home, 
the chapter refased to appear before him as cus- 
tomaxy, declaring that they did not require his 
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benediction. Tbey excited the peasantiy on the 
Episcopal estates against. him, and the straggles 
recommenced. New complaints were addressed to 
the King, to the Pope, and to the Noncio. Pac, 
however, continued his administration^ but was not 
consecrated until 1682, two years before his death, 
and it was only then that he was reconciled to the 
chapter. No doubt that the habit of command 
which he had acquired in his different administra* 
tive functions, united to a Tciy energetic character, 
as well as his sudden transition from a lay to an 
ecclesiastical position, contributed greatly to excite 
these scandals between bishop and chapter. Bui 
these circumstances were not the only result. 
The principle of disorder engendered itself into the 
grain and spirit of the chapter, which personified 
truly all Polish anarchy. Under Bishop Zien- 
kowics, 1780-61, another disagreeable dispute 
occurred with the chapter, relatiTe to the subject 
of the Azchdeaconiy and the rerenne attached to 
that dignity ; there was CTen aquanrel between the 
two stewards of- the parties, <mi of whom had 
been named ardhdeaoon by the bishop, and the 
other had been raised to the same dignity by the 
chapter. The King decided' in hrtmr of the 
bishop, the Pope on the contrary for the chapter ; 
the dispute lasted eig^t yean, and time onJty pal 
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an Mid to it» M in the etae of Pae, wUIioat aither 
party being the winner. 

The CShapter of Wilna possessed eonsidoraUe 
property in the dtj. Many workmen, mechanics, 
and others, only acknowledged its anthority, and 
wore exempt from the jndidol tribunes as well as 
from all duties and imposts. Criminals were con- 
fined in the Episoopal palace. The occupations of 
the same tradesmen were regulated by tl\.e same 
Chapter. In 1607, when a complaint was made 
of the dcomess of some stuffs, the Chapter found 
that it was because they were sold in a quarter of 
the city thinly inhabited, and that thoy were 
exported. They therefore restrained the license, 
tnd prohibited the exportation abroad. Municipal 
corporations of these tradesmen were forbidden, 
that ihey should not be subjected to lay inter- 
position ; and, among other obligations, they were 
expected to take part in the processions of the 
F^U Dicu and other cathedral ceremonies. The 
bishop did not dare meddle in the affairs of this 
dass, though he himself owned nearly a third of 
the town. He had his burghers, who did not 
e^joy municipal privileges of the law of Magda- 
l>ourg, which extended only to the workmen of the 
corporations ; Imt Bishop John ceded his rights ^ 
jurisdiction to the profosts of the dtj. 
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As to the position of the lower dergy, the stste 
of the seminaries at different periods saffidentlj. 
proTO how the priests were prepared to .interpret 
the Divine Word and become the tme teachers of 
the people. Towards the middle of the sixteenth 
centnryy when the Reformation had already entered 
Lithoania, no seminary existed at Wilna. The 
joxm^ men destined for the priesthood, had to 
stady at a parochial school, and were ordained 
priests when they knew only how to write and read 
a little Latin. The seminary of Wilna was not 
foonded until 1588, by Prince George BadririU, 
for the instmction of twelje clerks, whose education 
was confided to the Jesuits, while the Chapter 
defrayed the' expense of their physical support. 
The following were the conditions of guardianship 
appertaining to each party : — 1. The management 
of the landed estates held in trust for the seminary, 
belonged to the Chapter, without any interference 
whaterer bom the Jesuits. 2. The Jesuits re- 
ceived annually bom the Chapter, s fixed sum for 
the support of the seminary, without being subject 
to any inquiries as to how this sum was disbursed. 
8. The Jesuits undertook the education and moral 
training of the young, and -might guide the con* 
tdenees of the pupile without any one having s 
4^t to interfore. In 1618^ Nieboks PiM, Bishop 
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of Siinogitift, JkmvifM aooess to this idiool for 
the derin of bii dioeato* which was airanged ooo- 
ditionally that ht abonld pay at once a certain som 
towards the repairs of the bnildingy and that the 
new po^ should assist at the cathedral sernce on 
lete days. The Jesidts hating an Academy in 
Wilna, and sereral schools elsewhere in Lithuania, 
attached Tsry little importance to this seminary; 
and the Chapter managed the income derived from 
its endowment yeiy badty, giving only very limited 
soma oat of the receipt for its support. Thus» 
morally and physically, it was a failure owing to 
the douUe authority exercised by the Jesuits and 
the Chapter. It may be inferred, that in founding 
this* establishment^ Bishop Radzivill had more in 
view the carrying out of the prescriptions of the 
Council of Trent, than to furnish the diocese with 
a proper priesthood. The number of pupils never 
exceeded twelve, as preliminarily fixed, generally 
there were only six, and never eight. There was 
only one master who acted as governor at the same 
time. The pupils were badly fed, their clothes 
had to last them two years, and when the revenues 
of the estates were not forthcoming, they received 
no new ones, so that sometimes, even at Divine 
Service, tl^y were literally in tatters. Toung 
men were not leoeived^ but only children, who 
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were tanght rhetoric. When they left the seminaiy* 
they received no assistance, but were presented 
with a broTiary. In 1628, the possibility of leaving 
this school longer in the hands of the Jesuits was 
discnssed; and ten years later the Chapter en- 
deavoored to withdraw them altogether, and take 
the direction of the instmction themselTes, attri- 
buting the dreadful state in which it was, to 
want of proper attention and care. The Jesuits, 
on the other hand, fell upon the Chapter, blamed 
the shameful administration of the estate, and 
replied to an accusation brought against them of 
accepting only rery young children, and not 
instructing them in the sciences. Their answer 
was that these children had powerful protectors, 
and that they did not consider it necessary to 
instruct them in the higher branches, as the pupils 
did not demand it. In 1652, there was a definite 
rupture between the Chapter and the Fathers, on 
the subject of the nomination to the curacy of the 
church of the Order at Wilna. The Jesuits wera 
dreadfully imtated, and in rerenge chased the 
pupils bcm the seminaiy during the night, earned 
off their books and effects, and declared that from 
that moment th^ would derer speak of or about 
the establishment. U afterwards lererted to the 
maaagemMit of the djooeaan bishopi, idio, how 
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«▼«» did not ameliorate its oondiiion. Veiy few 
pupils cared to enter it, aa once the studies were 
oompletedy those who were ordained had no actual 
enraciesy but were attached to the churches as 
Ticars; while younger clerks, not hsTing any 
ecclesiastical degree, were named through patron- 
age, canons. With such a system, it was only 
natural to see young men show little predilection 
to enter it| and the number considerably diminished 
afterwards. In 1668, there were but four pupils ; ' 
and in the time of Pao and Brzostowsky, eight. 
In 1724-80, Casimir Ancuta, the fajourite of 
Bishop Pancersynsky, appropriated the revenues 
to his own use, so that the establishment fell into 
the most deplorable state. Two prelates, who 
were named inspectors of the school at the demand 
of the Chapter, found that there were only soTcn 
clerks supported ; that they knew nothing, learned 
nothing ; and that those who desired real instruc- 
tion, must visit other institutions, as the pupils 
here were not taught anything. Their education . 
consisted in chanting during the day two litanies, 
and reading, morning and evening, a chapter of 
Thomas & Eempis — ^nothing elsel They were 
passably fed, but had little light in their cells, for 
during the long autumn evenings, they had only in 
the whole edifice, two tallow candles I Under 
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Hassalflky's Episcopate, the estates of the seminaiy 
were in such a dilapidated condition, that the 
hoose was altogether shut. It was again opened, 
when the administration passed into the hands of the 
Missionaries, who conducted it till 1800. Under 
them, the nomber of clerks amoonted to thirty, 
bnt the interior arrangements were no better. As 
to qualifications, op to 1792, the pupils were 
received without any preliminary examination or 
attestation of ability; they were not giren the 
necessary dress, and were only taught purely 
ecclesiastical routine. Their residence at the 
establishment was not subordinate to a fixed 
course of study, and depended only on the arbitrary 
win of the superior. A regulation required that 
ejery year two inspectors should visit it, one 
deputed by the bishop, the other hj the chapter; 
but they were of little real use, as representing 
two distinct authorities, they often quarrelled and 
presented contradictory reports. The estates in 
trust for the school, upon which there were two 
thousand peasants, fell into such decay, that not 
onfy were they insufficient for the support of the 
pupils, but they did not even defiray the interest of 
debts oontracted on them. The four masters wert 
miserably paid, and the building iell into ruins. 
Am to the fHlufatifiti of the elsriu. it was altooslhiK 
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defectifey owing to tho economical consideralionB 
of the adminiftrttion. " Can such an education/* 
said a canon who visited it at the close of the last 
centoiy, ** soffice for young men destined not only 
to fill the places of Ticars, curates, etc., but also 
the position of preachers, canons, and bishops t 
This object merits serious attention, that the 
system of instruction for the seminary be deter- 
mined in a stable manner; for, I say it loudly, 
it is actually totally neglected, and, as it appears 
to me, is absolutely Ticious.*' 

ProTindal synods were convoked at different 
times to ameliorate the condition of the diocese 
and the clergy. These were held at Wilna, in the 
years 1626, 1555, 1682, 1G04, 1607, 1618, 
1623, 1681, 1686, 1664, 1669, 1686, 1717, and 
1744. The considerations for which these synods 
were called varied according to circumstances. 
The three first were convoked because of the rapid 
strides of the Beformation in Lithuania; that of 
1686 took place because of the restriction put 
upon the right of the clergy to acquire landed 
property. The synod of 1664 discussed, among 
other things, the different taxes on the clergy, but 
the greater number were summoned merely for 
form's sake. The Council of Trent enjoined the 
assembling <tf aU the bishops at these synods, but 
roUL T 
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in xealitjy they could be of little importance, tt 
they eat only two daySi and different religiooa 
ceremonies took np the larger part of this short 
time . Farther, the resolutions of these meetings 
were not seldom prepared beforehand, and were 
not eyen signed sometimes, until the assembly had 
dispersed. They were often called to folfil some 
formality ; as we find in the case of Bishop Abra* 
ham Woijna, 1631-49, who conToked a proTindal 
synod the day of his eleyation to the See. Eoto-^ 
wies, 1686-86, did the same, and announced his 
installation the next day at its meeting. It is 
eyident that the most of the ecclesiastics who 
attended these synods, were those who were then 
at Wihm on especial affairs, or for the consecration 
of a bishop ; and in most cases they had little time 
to examine the affairs of the diocese, as it was 
impossible to discuss them seriously in the space 
of three days. The ordinances, therefore, of most 
of these assemblies consisted often in admonitions, 

'i which as they were ^[eaUy obeyed, were as often 
renewed. The synod of 1717, for example, 
reproyed the curates that they quaneHed among 
themselyes as to the limits of their parishes. The- 
Monastio Orders were xebdEed at difEnrent timei^ 

y becaase th^ did not xeeoRnise the power of th» 
bishops; and the qrnod commanded thiir obedieDee^ 
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rominding tbem of tbe preseriptions of the Council 
of Trent conoezning the reUtions between biehopa 
and curates. Borne of the Orders, as we see by 
the enactments of these STnods, tried to emanci- 
pate themselTes from the Episcopal anthorify, 
especially the Benedictines. The priests also not 
nnfreqnently appropriated the money destined to 
the constmction or repair of the churches ; and the 
curates levied honoraireM for interments, and oa 
occasions refused ground necessary for grayes to 
inter the dead. It is erident that those admoni* 
tions were a dead letter, if one may judge by the 
posterior state of the clergy. Some of the bishops 
wrote epistles to their subordinates, containing 
instructions and commands, and in this style of 
admonition, Benedict Woijna distinguished him- 
self; and there is a mandate from Pac still extant, 
of the same description. 

Interior organisation was saori6ced to exterior 
pomp. The Bishop' of Wiba, who was rich, 
powerful, a Senator of the Bepublic, and surrounded 
by a splendid Chapter of canons and deans, exalted 
the Msi ot his See by the creation of new bono- 
raiy places. Bishop John, 1619-87, created the 
dignity of Yicar of Wilna, associated with which 
office was Tery often the title of Bishop of Meto* 
nene; and WoIIowiss instituted the Archdeaconry 

t2 
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of Wliite Russia, the mitre with the title of Aroh- 
descon of White Russia being afterwards attached 
by George Tiszkiowies, 1650-66. This fiino- 
tionaiy did not reside in the country from which he 
deriTed his title, bat liyed at Wihm, where he 
officiated as one of the canons. In the serenteenth 
centoiy, the bishops of Smolensk, later bishops of 
lironia, having no diocese, were only superior 
prelates of, and their Chapters were identical with, 
the diocese of Wilna, where, on great occasions, 
they, together with the Bishop of Samogitia and 
his Chapter, assisted the bishop in the grand 
solemnities. This pomp and magnificence of- the 
Church flattered the national vainglory as much 
as the vanity of the Polish nobles and the Latin ^ 
clergy. Altogether the richness of the priesthood, 
their cnpidity, and their exceptional position in the 
social scale, attracted, for a considerable time 
before, attention ; the first symptoms of the general 
discontent showing itself in oontests as to titles, 
and later, the nobility raising themselyes against 
their excessiye privileges. In 1612, the Chapter 
of Wihia moved that it was necessary that the 
bishop should protest against some of the enact- 
ments of the Grand Duchy of Lithnania, whieh 
tned to extinguish the rights and privileges of tlM 
dsqys and in 1614 it was fsaohed to vs^pMit tlM 
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bishop not to tolerate tbet the noblesie threw 
obsteclee in the way ot the members of the 
Chapter, expressiDg their opinions at the Diet 
which was about to be held at Wilna. In 1620, 
the Chapter elected the Bishop-snffiragan to tho 
general Diet at Warsaw, charged him to defend 
the rights and privileges of the clergy, and in eon- 
jonction with all the bishops of the realmi to take 
measures against the projects of their adyersaries. 
We find a resolution of the Chapter in 1629 thus 
worded : — ** Seeing the difficulties of the times, 
and the wickedness of men, particularly of those 
who haye charge of tho welfiare of others, and what 
is more, of the welfare of the Church, that they, 
instigated by the Deril, haye done away with the 
estates of the clergy and appropriated them, wo 
resolyo, in order to defend ourselves against such 
acts, to appoint a special agent to attend the royal 
tribunals with a salary of 100 florins a year, to 
be paid from the treasury of the Chapter.** The 
Diet of 1686 passed a law which forbade the clergy 
accepting all donations or landed estates without 
the direct consent of the Diet. This measure 
excited them exceedingly. Bishop Woijna called 
an extraordinary synod, at which all the priesthood, 
Polish and. Lithuanian, drew up a collectiye pro* 
testation«> Ossolinslqr was despatched to Borne to 
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entreat Pope Urban VIIL to mediate between the 
nobility and the clergy ; and the year following, 
the Chapter having elected delegates to the royal 
tribimal, invited the bishop to order the diocesan 
clergy to make a collection in their faToor, '' that 
they might attract (bribe) their lay coUeagaes, 
assessors of the same office, to act in fayoor of the 
ecdosiastics.'* Abraham Woijna, in 1648, entering 
the Chapter then sitting, declared that in seyeral 
districts of the kingdom and of the Orand Dachy, 
when the election of the deputies to the approach- 
ing Diet was going on, those who had been elected 
were furnished with instractions which enjoined 
their action against those who would infringe the 
lights of the priesthood ; and farther, that prayers 
were ordered to be said in all the diocesan 
chmrches, ''that the Lord might confound the 
enemies of the Church and the clergy.** In 1647, 
the Chapter and bishop together resolved to 
register their protestation against the decision of 
the Diet of the Snd May, in the acts of the Court 
.House ; and in the instructioni given, in 1654, to 
the delegates of the Chapter to the Diet of Warsaw, 
they were commanded to assist at all confarenoet 
of the eodenastical envoji^ and to advise with 
them on all affurs oooeeining the Chudu Th^ 
wait also to falluenee the Ushope in fiuAtm 
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ReiptMioB, to protest publicly against eveiy ordi- 
nance contrary to the privileges of the clergy, and 
at the same time to send memorials to the minor 
Diets of Trocky Eowno, Polotsk, and Samogitia, as 
well as to Prince Stanislas RadziTill, Chancellor of 
ihe Grand Duchy of Lithuania, upon the absolute 
necessity of preserving the liberties of the priest- 
hood; and in 1678, the Chapter expressed its 
gratitude to the deputies to the lesser Diets for 
having protested against the decision of the Diet 
ghUrdU prMdenU by which lay creditors should 
pay seven and not eight per cent, interest to the 
dergy, commanding also a new duty upon wine 
imported into Lithuania. Existing documents 
sufficiently explain the relations which existed 
between the nobles se and the clergy; the latter 
upholding their exemptions and privileges, the 
nobility trying to subordinate them to general 
laws, and to oblige them to take an active part in 
the taxation of the Bepublio, that they might 
become useful members, and assist as reliable 
citizens, of the same. We believe it superfluous to 
enumerate posterior fieusts illustrative of the same 
tendencies ; it suffices to add that these relations 
changed in nothing till the eighteenth century. 
We know that in 1786, Bishop Zankowics, return- 
ing to WilnafiNmi Ptussia, declared to the Chapter, 
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tlukt pasbing throiigh Warsaw, he had aaristed at 
the Diet, where he had heard strong reerimina-. 
tions on the part of the noblesse and other classes 
against the richness of the conyents and the eccle- 
siastics, and that the cleigy were menaced with 
the confiscation of all their estates. 

The clergy were held to come to the aid of the 
BepnUic in time of war, by payment of a subsidy 
called 9ub$idium c/iarttattvifcm, and, besides this, 
their estates were subject to daes in the shape of. 
supplies of proTisions and military lodgings. The 
weight of all these charges fell upon the peasants, . 
as the clergy, hating discharged the obligation, 
leried it again upon their lands. This, howeyer,. 
did not preyent them trying to liberate their pro* 
perties from all duties to the State ; as in 1650, . 
they declared themselyes in no position to sacrifice 
what they had for the benefit of the goreinment, 
and that the delegates of the Chapter of Wilna 
had neyer consented to such an impost. In 1662, 
the bishop and Chapter of this aboyoHiamed dty, . 
protested to the commandant of the troops that 
the clergy refused contributions without the special 
authority of the Holy See, not considering them- 
idyes subject to extraordinary dues; that if they 
tolerated them this time it would only serre for a. 
prooedent for future demands of the same nature. 
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With retpeet to military qaarten or lodgingSi the 
bishop entered into an arrangement with the Hetman 
of the Orand Dnohy for the ransom of this duty; bat 
yeiy often, at the general diets, the clergy entirely - 
liberated their lands from militaiy levies. On 
these occasions they did not think it beneath their 
dignity to haye recourse to nnderhand means to 
cany out their intentions. Thus there were eyer- 
lasting complications between the clergy and the 
army, which were particularly manifest in the 
struggle between Constantine Bryostowsky and 
the Hetman Sapicha. Bryostowsky forbade tho 
peasants of the ecclesiastical estates to furnish 
provisions to the troops in the cantonments, as, 
according to his ideas, the clergy were free from 
all imposts and fiscal obligations, by reason of the 
Subsidium Charitativium. They complained to the 
tribunals in 1698, and afterwards to the King, 
against the Palatine of Wilna, Cassimir John 
Sapieha, the commander of the Lithuanian corps, 
but without success. Bryostowsky then invited 
the bishops to commence on open war against the 
temporal power, and not obtaining their adhesion, 
he decided to act alone. He levied on the peasantry 
the money destined for the troops, kept it himself, 
burned the hay and' oats on the estates that it 
should not fall into the hands of the troops, and 
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ordered a emsade to be preached bj his enraies 
against the army and its chie& The Nando 
Santacmoe, mediator and arbitrator between the 
bishop and Sapieha, sided with the former, and 
gave a decree against Sapieha which he pnblished* ! 
The hitter replied that the licence of the troops 
depended on the govemment and not on the 
ecclesiastical authority, still less on the Legate of . 
a foreign power, and that it was qoite impossible 
to withdraw the soldiers at a time so very difficult 
for the coontiy. Sapieha was accordingly excom- 
municated on the 18th April, 1794, along with his 
principal officers, the rest of the army excepts ; 
and Bryostowsky, who had done it, ordered him to 
be cursed in all the churches, he himself pro- 
nouncing the anathema in the Cathedral ; he also 
at the same time stopped the celebration of dime 
service for some days, to mark the mourning of the 
Church. The nobility and inhabitants of Wifaia 
- assembled at the head-quarters ot the conmiander- 
in-ehief, and unanimously decided that such a 
proceeding of the Bishop was tyrannical; and the 
monastio orders, too, found the act illegal, and 
refused to exeeute the sentence in the churehes. 
The same day Sapieha gaTo a ball at bis palaoe, 
and published his protestation, which exciteid the 
mnaan of the people, BiyottowsU oonsidefed 
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himself mined and disgraced, pat off his gold 
cross and pat on one of tin instead, threatening to 
retire to Biga. Bot these manoBayres were oseleas, 
and only rendered him absard, wiihoat attaining 
his desire of passing for a martyr. ' The Arch- 
bishop of Oniesno to whom he was sabordinate, 
reprimanded him as having exceeded the limits of 
his power, of hating acted arbitrarily, and of being 
'too precipitate. He said, ''As the Khan of 
Tartary is on the march against Poland, it is no 
time to excommanicate the chief of the Polish 
Army.** "Ostentanda sed non emittenda erant 
hffic jacala, jaxta continaam et stabilem meam sen- 
tentiam. Roma qoamyis saprema fhutor potcstate, 
nihilominos nanqaam prsBcipitantor descendit ad 
similes excommanicationes, qaad statas convellere 
possent; proyidet namqae ne sit modicina pcjor 
morbo." Farther on he says that the bishop had 
no right to do it withoat the preliminary consent 
of the Synod. '' Excommanicare namqae goneralis- 
simam dacem exercitaam, non est excommanicare 
aliqaem ex valgo, et qaidom ob rationes pablicas 
in qao negotio reqairebatar alia cognitio et aothoii- 
tas non Tero priTata solias D. Testrs.'* The 
archbishop absolyed Sapieha from tho anathema, 
and pablished his decision the 26th April, 1694, 
against which the bishop protested, denying that 



I _ 
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the prelate was his saperior, and said that he 
himself had the same powers in Lithnania as the 
archbishop enjoyed in Poland. The King and 
Conrt and the Senate condemned the act of the 
bishop. There was a popnkr tamnlt at Warsaw, 
and the most influential people expressed in writing 
their sympathy with the Hetman. In reyenge, 
Bryostowslgr anathematised the monastic orders, 
in his own cathedral^ which had not obeyed his 
commands. He shnt the chnrches of the Domini* 

. /cans, the Franciscans,' the Carmelites, and the 
Bemardines, sealed the door with his own seal, 
and eyen imprisoned some of the monks. The 
people loudly said that the bishop was not a 
Pastor, but the enemy of God and man I And this 
was not alL He unsuccessfully tried to incite the 
army against Sapieha, but the officers demanded 
the same treatment as their chief, and desired 
excommunication with him. The army sent a 
deputation to the King, informing him of the 
aflfront which was paid to their commander, and 
which they took as personal, saying that they 
would lose the last drop of their blood with hinu 
fiapieha was'soon after yictorious oyer the Tartars 
of the Crimea, and returned with a rich boofy. 

«. On this occasioa a Te Deum was chanted in all 
the . ohurehes, but Bijostowakyt. from haired, 
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would not permit it to be performed in any of the 
ehorehee of his diooese. He continued his 
intrigues against the Hetman, and later tried to 
incite the noMye and the commons against him, 
but did myt soooeed. At last he proposed to 
absolTe him from the anathema, on condition that 
he would no longer canton his troops on the 
Episcopal estates, and pay him three thousand 
florins indemnify. Sapieha thought as little of the 
absolution as of the anathema. After that Bryos- 
towsky demanded permission of the Pope to levy 
upon his diocese a certain sum of money, pretend- 
ing that his estates had been ruined, and for the 
greater glory of God; to which the Pope replied: — 
'' Desists, frater charissima, a (astu et litigiid, 
lAifficiunt tibi reditus episcopales, qui aliis epis- 
copis sufficiebant et sufficiunt." These dissensions 
lasted nearly fiye years, and at length Bryostowsky 
decided to be reconciled to Sapieha. 

2. The diocese of Samogitie consisted of the 
Western part of the actual govemment of Eowno, 
containing the districts of Bossiene, Telsz, and of 
Szawly, and part of the districts of Poniewics and 
of Kowno ; from this side, the line of demarcation 
extended between the dioceses of Samogitie and 
Wilna, the riyer Niewiaja, which empties itself 
into the Nieman ; but this frontier was inexact, as 
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beyond the river there were eerertl ehorehee 
belonging to the bishopric of Samogitia, and what 
is more, some ohnrches in Prussia made part of 
this same diocese, as well as some chnrches of 
Conrland, at an epoch not Tory remote. 

The Cmsaders were the first who introdnced 
Catholicism into Samogitia, bat the preaching of 
these armed apostles had no resolt. In 1418, 
when this district was re-nnited to Lithuania, the 
Grand Dnko Witolde arriyed with an army, and by 

Vtarce baptized the inhabitants ; bat no sooner had 
this force quitted the country, than the people 

* returned to their andent faith. But in 1416 
another army returned, and the following year the 
diocese was founded, with the intention of spread* 
ing Romanism. But Witolde departed for the 
Volhynia in 1418, and the people abandoning the 
faith so Tiolently imposed on them, massacred 
some of the fanatical preachers, chased the others, 
and set fire to and pillaged the churches. Witolde 
retained the third time to preach the Gospel in 
his own fashion ; he assembled a strong army, put 
seieral apostates firom Bomanism to death, and 
fimed the remainder to become or take the name 
of catholics, A general outbreak of the Samo- 

, gitians was the result. The people killed noi only 
the priests but the noUe paitisani of the Grand 
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Duke, and Wiiolda appeared among them the 
fourth time, to pmuBh the obstinacy of the 
idolaton. Theae tiolent measorea had only one 
resolt— that the Samogitian people did not with 
aincerity, bat only through constraint and perse*^ 
cation, adopt the Christian religion, and for two 
centariea it waa not solidly established among 
them. Although called Catholics they remained 
for a long time idolators. The constraetion of 
Latin oharchea among them, indicates, as in 
Lithuania, the points from which this clergy spread 
their faith, but offers no proof of the conyersion of 
the inhabitants to Catholicism in the localities 
where these churches were built. 

In examining the geographical propagation of 
Romanism, so to speak, as traced by the foundation 
of ecclesiastical structures, we find that the 
greatest number of churches in this diocese were 
constructed in the fifteenth century, in the district 
of Bossiene, and later in those of Szawly and Telss. 
We believe that this march of Catholicism may be 
explained by the fact that this district was con- 
tiguous to the kingdom of Poland, where Romanism 
was the established religion, whereas Lithuania 
was, at thia epoch, only a Catholio oountiy in 
name. In the districts of Pomewics and Eowno, 
we find no Catholio ohurohes in thia eentuxy ; but 
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following the same direction in the sixteenth 
century, we find that the greater part of the 
churches were then hailt in the district of Bossiene, 
Szawly, and Telss. These three districts were the 
centres firom whence Catholicism adfanced and 
directed itself east and south-east. Daring this 
era, a church was built in the district of Pomewics, 
and two in that of Eowno. It is remarkable that 
the Church in the first-named district was built 
upon the confines of Szawly, and the two churches 
of Eowna were erected not far firom the firontiers 
of Bosiene, where, till the middle of the sixteenth 
century, there was neither church or priest, and 
/Ihe people liyed in idolatry. They also built two 
churches on the coast of the Baltic Again, in the 
serenteenth century, the greater number of Boman 
chapels were erected in the same districts; Catholio- 
ism extended itself fiirther east, in Kowna and 
Pomiewies, and eren afterwards still farther. 
Thus the Church of Rmigelska was nearly twenty- 
fiye, and Possolotska forty, Tersts firom the 
frontiers of Ssawly. Sigismond IIL built here 
many churehes, and endowed them with rich 



At the period of the Befcnnation there were 

^ only to be firand in Samogitia thir^^-Anir Latin 

eh u rehes in alL In 1551) the first ehurbh to the 
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south-east was built at Massiady, bat the doe- 
trines of Borne were little reoeiyed bjr the 
people. This explains the immense progress of 
Calvinism, as in all the diocese there remained 
only three Latin churches and six priests. But •^ 
what was still more extraordinary^ is that the mass 
of the people did not become Galvinist, bnt 
retained to idolatry. There is little sincerity in 
the adoption of any religion imposed by Tiolence ; 
and the exterior expression of Bomanism in the 
organisation of its hierarchy and in the construction 
of its churthes, corredpondod litUe with its interior 
progress and reality, in the consciences of men, 
who were nevertheless considered as Catholics. 
Stanislas Bostowsky, a Lithuanian Jesuit, reports 
that the Samogitions rekindled the sacred fire in 
honour of Peroune, recommenced to adore the oak 
and to offer sacrifices ; and in the year 1687, Prince 
Melchior Gedroio, the Bishop oi Samogitia wrote 
to the Jesuits of Wilna : — " In. the greater part of 
my diocese, there is not a single person who once 
in his life confesses or takes the sacrament ; there 
is not a single one who knows how to make the 
sign of the Cross, recite a Pater Noster, or has any ^ 
idea of the Christian religion. The Samogitians 
do not think it sinfbl to offer sacrifice to Peroune, 
to worship the gak and consider some forests as 
TOL. z. ti 
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tacred temples/' Eyen in the diocese of "Wiliia, 
different ooerciTO regulations were enacted, to 
constrain the parishioners to religions duties, and 
in one locality, in 1644, there was cTen a penalty 
imposed on those who did not fireqnent the Chorch 
or did not have their marriage blessed. 

The bishopric of Samogitia was founded, as we 
haye seen, in 1417, and like Wilna, was subject to 
the Archbishop of Gniesno, its Episcopal capital was 
at Womia or Miednild, from which the bishops and 
the diocese were often called MicdnikL Canonieally 
speaking, this bishopric was entirely independent of 
Wilna, but in reality, in some respects, stood with 
regard to it, as a vassaL The See of Samogitia Tery. 
often deYolyed on the canons, prelates, and suffira- 
gans of Y^lna, and the bishops were sometimes, pro- 
moted as a maris of distinction, to the same See, as 
occurred three times during the seventeenth cen- 
tury. The Samogitian clerks at this period were 
educated at the seminary of Wilna. It not unfre- 
quently happened that the bishop and Chapter of 
Samogitia assis t ed at the solemnities of the 
Bishop ct Wilna; and there was ereik a case in 
which the Chapter earned a complaint against 
their diocesan bishop to the Inshop and Chapter of 
Wilna, so thai in reality the Bishop of Samogitia 
was but a sort of sapsiior pralat^ joid Ua Chapter 
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bnt a eonsiiioiy of that diocese. Such dependanee, 
neither legal nor reoogniBed, which was established , 
of itself thiongh force of circiiinstaiices, ezplaina 
•the itnm^ma^ difference in the social position of 
the high clergy of the two dioceses, and OTcn the 
extent of the Ushoprios. The bishopric of Wilna 
comprehended sereral actual goyemments ; that ol 
Samogitiat on eontrairc, only a part of the gorem- 
ment of Eowno. The Bishop of Y^a was four 
times as rich as he of Samogitia, and, compara- 
tively, speaking, the Chapter was equally so; while 
in the Senate, the former had a higher Tote than 
the other, and, in short, carried himself in all 
things as the superior. 

The Chapter of Samogiiie was first composed of 
six canons, which, for more than a centuy, were 
considered sufficient, " bat afterwards," said Wol- 
lonczewsky, the actual bishop, *' it was found that 
the See had not enough pomp and eclat, and they 
therefore augmented the number.*' Later, eight 
charges were added, so that it was at last composed 
of fourteen members, and in 1621 they created the 
dignity of Ticar. 

This diocese was divided at the close of the 
sixteenth century into three deaneries — under 
Stanisks Eisska into four; in 1686, into six ; in 
1762, into ten; under Etienne Gedxoic, 1778-1801, 
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into eleren ; these deaconries were Wornia» OUnadji 
Szidlow, Betow, Szkoad, JanisSy Ssadow, Erokow, 
Velone, Wekszniane and Botock. 

As this was a poor diocese, haTing only a 
few chnrchos and few estates, its see was gene- 
rally occupied by bishops belonging to the petite 
y I I noUeese; but when the number of the estates 

and chorches augmented, the aristocracy did not 
disdain it either; and during the soTenteenth 
and eighteenth centuries it was principally in the 
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I r hands of the great families — of the Gedroics, 
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the Pacs, the Sapiehas, &o. During this period 
these houses gave eight bishops, who administered 
the diocese for ono hundred and sixteen years. 
Although the relations between the bishop and the 
/chapter were usually the same as those of Wilna, 
nerertheless, the prelates being less independent 
and much poorer, comported themselves with moro 
propriety towards their head« But the bishopric 
did not altogether escape dissensions and disputes, 
as we find in 151i-22, that Prince Nicolas BadxiTill 
defended the episcopal rights against the chapter ; 
and farther, Bishop Victor Wersbycki 1565-67 
solicited and obtained another diocese only thai 
be might escape the arbitrary acts <d the Chapter. 
In fulfilling the preseriptions ct the Council of 
Srant with regard to the education of the eliigyi Bi- 
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shop Oeoige Petkewiei, 1667-74, sent twelTo clerks 
from Samogiiia to Wflna, to stndy at the Academy 
of the Jesuits. After remaining there ten years and 
receiying conseorationi they returned to Samogitia 
as curates. Prince Melchoir Gedroic, in 1681, 
built a house for his pupils in Wilna, and in 1601 
a seminary was established at Womia, and was 
confided to two Jesuits, but it did not exist long, 
and was closed in 1614, the pupils having been 
placed the preceding year at the. Seminary of 
Wilna. After several years, however, students 
ceased to be sent to the Academy of Wilna. 
Nicolas Pae, 1609-19, proposed to give the 
Jesuits of Ejtoz some estates, on condition that 
they built and supported a seminary at Womia, to 
which they willingly consented. After receiving 
the lands, however, they troubled themselves little 
about the seminary, but built one for themselves at 
Krozy, sheltered under the inspection of the bishops^ 
and concerned themselves as little about it as they 
had done at Wilna. In 1624, Bishop Stanislas 
Kisska demanded the restitution of the estates which . 
had been given for the support of the seminaiy, 
and a process ensued between the Bishop and 
the Jesuits. This lawsuit was carried to Bome, 
where the Jesuits gained it, kept the estates, and 
the right of supporting the diocesan seminary of 
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Eroiy. " They behaTod themselTes/* said Wol- 
lonczewaki, actaal bishop of Samogiiia and its 
historiographer, ''as real mereenarios. Showing* 
decided disdain for the secular dergy, they ropre- 
sented the priests and the clerks as so indigent 
and ignorant in eyexy respect, that some of the 
best pupils refnsed to become a part of them. The 
seminary is fall of young men little inclined to 
stody; and the Jesuits intentionally neglect to 
deyelope their intellectual faculties, so that in 
future they should not eclipse the members of 
the Order." The higher Samogitian clergy con- 
I stantly insisted on the transfer of the school to 

I Womia, so that they might more easQy obserre - 

I, the teachings of the Jesuits. In 1635, 1691, and 

1694, they expressed their opinions that if such a 

transfinr did not take place, the instruction of the 

secular clergy would be in a depbrable state. 

At last Bishop Count Antoine Tysskiewics, in 1741, 

built a wooden house at Womia and remored the 

seminary there, under the guardianship of the 

* Kares, as the' most instructed Order of that 

'^ period. This school educated mf^ students, of 

whom six wero supported at tho expense of the 

^ estaUisbment, and two at their own oost The 

hmnih'ated Jesuits could ill support such an affront, 

and ia feyinge intrigued to audi a degree, that 
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ihej sncoeeded in obUining the banishment of the 
Piares and the completo eontrol of the seminaiy, 
which th^ eontinned to manage till the abolition 
of their order. WoUonczewski thus describes their 
system of education :— To learn by heart the 
obscure AlTsrins (Jesnitical Grammar) ; to speak 
good and bad Latin ; to imitate the national idiom 
by a melange of Latin locations ; to write entire 
Tolomes on the merits of their protectors and 
other powerful people ; to fill eyeiy work with 
periphrases and metaphors ; such were the charac- 
teristio traits of the sayants of this period. With 
snch trash the Jesuits filled the heads of the 
youths confided to them, which they taught in the 
school until a late date ; and it was they who 
spread that general ignorance, coupled with the 
decline of the sciences which we find in Poland 
under the reign of the house of Saxe." In 1774 
the missionaries were called from Warsaw to 
Womia, and the seminary was confided to their 
direction. 

Such an educational system could certainly not 
produce instracted priests, but the lower Samo- 
gitian clergy were in general a pious class who 
greatly doTelqped the religious sentiment amongst 
^e people ; notwithstanding the masses did not 
act so much ttom 'eonyiotion as from fiMur ol 
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pnniflhment. Wliat the system of coercion wis 
may be jadged by the i^ci that there was fomid 
in the churches an instrument called counitsai a 
sort of yoke, one end of which was fixed to the 
wall near the door of the churchy and the other 
terminated in an iron ring which would admit the 
neck of a man. It was in this ring that they 
placed the sinner. WoUoncsewski says, that in 
his time not yery long ago, a counitsa was found 
in the church of Rosiene. The diocesan autho- 
rity proceeded also seyerely against culpable ecde* 
siastics, they confined them in a prison built at 
Womia for this purpose. 

It was at a later date that the monastic orders 
appeared in Samogitie ; we do not find them there 
until the middle of the seventeenth century, and 
they arriyed only to assist in arresting the progress 
of the Reformation. They spread themselyes 
yeiy rapidly in the following directions : 1st The 
Jesuits, who first arriyed, selected as their centre the 
dty of Krosy district of Rosiene ; 2nd. TheBenar- 
dines who fixed themselyes at Eretengen, on the 
frontier of Prussia— at Cytowiany, at Tels, and at 
Datnow; 4th. The Carmelites atLinoow, at KeJ- 
dany, at Rosiene and at Khwahrina. It was only in 
the eighteenth centuiy that they founded their con* 
y«iU in th^ three last localitias; 5th. ThePiaxes, 
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who also boflt their oonyent at Bosicne in the 
eighteenth centmy ; 6th. The Benedictinea ereeted 
their monastery at Posstonne in the end of the 
eighteenth eentozy; 7th. The Franciscans at 
Zogniny ; 8th. The Basiliens, fixed at Podonbisse 
in the middle of the eighteenth century ; 9th. The 
Bockites at Womia and Eenstacy and the 
Mariaites at Erosy at the same epoch, and the 
nuns of St/ Catherine at Krok. The nomber of 
the monastic orders which arriyed displeased the 
secular priesthood who soon found thomselyes 
exposed to yarious inconyeniences ; the monks 
reliering them of part of their charge and offici- 
ating in the parish chorchos without the consent 
of the curates, so that in 1627 Bishop Abraham 
Wojna was obliged to command that such monks 
should be arrested where they showed themsdyes, 
and conducted to the episcopal palace. Bishop 
George Tyszkiewicz, the zealous protector of the 
monastic orders, roused the indignation of both 
the secular clergy and the noblesse, for haying 
dared, in 1642, to take the church of Bosiene from - 
the secular clergy and giye it to the Dominicans. . 
The proyincial synod of 1648 forbade the monks 
to attract the people from the parish churches to 

their conyents, to preach in the pulpits tirades < 

• 

against the secular priests, or to celebrate the 
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Sacramont in the parish chapels withont the 
permission of tho incnmbent. 

In accordance with the prescriptions of the 
Council of Tronty proTincial syi^ods were con« 
Toked in the diocese of Samogitia as in that of 
Wika, more for form's sake than for any real 
utility to the Church. It is a known taci, that 
the ordinances of the second Synod which took 
/place in 1636 were drawn up without the synod 
being convoked. The bishop, Qeorge Tyszkiewics, 
1633-49 showed himself extremely partial to these 
assemblies, of which there were four under his 
episcopate. In all there were in Samogitia soYon 
protincial synods between 1555-1636 at which tha 
clergy were forbidden to wear the beard, and were 
commanded to cut the hair : and at which the 
priests were enjoined, in fact had no longer the 
right, to absohe those who did not pay tithes. The 
seyenth and last synod sat in 1762. 

About the year 1414 the diocese of Kamience 
was founded, the Dominicans and the Franciscans 
being the first Soman priests in this district. At 
this period tha population professed the Greek 
faith, and a Greek bishopric had already been 
established, so that here Catholicism did not 
introdnoe Christianity, which was disseminated 
fiur and wide before iti qipeanmoe. As it eon- 
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tained a smaU nnmber of priests and churches, 
it Tfas sabordinate to the metropolitan of Livow. 
The bishops of Eamience nerer oonyoked prorincial 
synods like other dioceses, bat sent their delegates ' 
to the Bjnod of Utow, whose ordinances r^golated 
it ; thus one sees that this sabordination to the 
Metropole of LIyow was of mnch the same natore 
as the dependence of Wilna on the Archbishop at 
Giiiesno. The town of Kamience was the seat of 
the diocesan chair, bat at the time of the domin« 
ation of the Tarks it was transferred to Pragae, to 
Lnblin and other cities of Poland. 

This diocese was not rich in ecclesiastical 
estates, so that the Polish Magnats did not 
grasp at it as they did at Wilna and Samogitia. 
It was, on the contrary, bat a sort of preliminary 
step to richer and more important appointments, 
the occupants of the episcopal church being almost 
always transferred to the See of Cholm, The 
chapter was at first composed of sixteen prelates 
and canons, but in the course of time, the number 
augumented of itself withoot necessity and without 
authority to twenty-three. In 1712 this number 
was reduced to its primitiye amount, but it again 
augumented, notwithstanding the remonstrances of 
the bishops. The Vicarage was quite useless 
becanse of the limited number of Catholic in* 
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habitants; it was established in 1730 by Adam 
Oranski. the chancellor of the diocese, in an 
arbitraiy manner and only to Bene his own yiews 
of, as he expressed it, spreading Romanism ; he 
assigned it a considerable income hypothetically 
npon his estates, bat conditionally that the 
members of his family shonld by preference be 
appointed to this dignity. The consent only of 
the bishop was considered necessary to sanction 
such a creation. Oranski was himself the first 
Yiceip and after attaining his end, he refused to pay 
the sum promised for its endowment, began to dis- 
pose tyrannically of the diocese and the clergy, and 
completely rained the estates of the Chapter. The> 
High Clergy, headed by the bishop, complained to 
the Pope ; nevertheless the Vicarage remained as 
it had been constituted until the annexation of 
Podolia to Russia. The canons and prelates living 
an idle life on their lands, entirely ceased to be 
united in Chapters, so that in 1709 it was enacted, 
under pain of a fine, thai at least one part of the 
members should meet every month; but thb com- 
mand, constantly repeated, was never executed. 

The monastic coiporations could still less con- 
tribute to the regular organisation ol the hierarchy. 
Their opposition to all the measures ol the bishops, 
and their qrstematie antagonism to the seeoJar 
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clergy, was ennoed more openly in the diooese of 
Kamienoe, tlian in other bishoprics. In nearly 
all the epistles of the bishop to his flock, he 
directly mentions the disorders of the convents, and 
the insnbordination and irregolarities of the monks. 
In 1742 the bishop complained that under pretext 
of immunity and priyilego they disregarded his 
authority, sixteen years hiter the secukr clergy ac- 
cused them of trespassing on their rights*. In 
1760 Bishop Erasinsky at his instaUation repeated 
the words of his predecessor concerning the abuses 
in the conyents. Such admonitions, unsupported 
by a stedfast authority could hardly be otherwise 
than Toin. The monks, living in idleness and 
luxuiy, following the impulses only of their own 
cupidity, defying and eluding the statutes of their 
orders, robbed the secular clergy of their revenues 
— ^principally those derived from interments — 
usurped the place of the curates, and even in oc- 
cupying these places refusing obedience to the 
bishop. The erection of new convents was no ex* 
ception to this rule. The monks assembling two 
or three near a church, gave it the title of a 
monastery, though they themselves foUowing the 
statutes of another order ; and one can imagine 
that these abuses were frequent enough, as 
Bishops Sierakowski and Erasinsky adverted to 
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them eonstantly in the epistlee thej pob- 
liflhecL 

More than three centuries after the diocesan 
seminary was foonded, bat only in name. In 1721 
Etionne Bonpnewsky, Bishop of Kamienec, assigned 
700 florins yearly for the foundation of the school, 
and the support of four pupils. Such a small sum 
could not assure the existence of the institutiony 
and the number of pupils did not promise to in* 
crease the priesthood of the district, but in a 
general way, this was but a secondary object. 
Stanislas Hosius, bishop in 1727, published a 
broadly enough defined regulation, for the ad- 
ministration of the diocese, containing the most 
minute details of the difierent branches of ecclesi- 
astical science, but does not mention the seminary. 
No one oyer Tisited or inspected the establishment, 
and an Act of the Chapter of the year 1737 says : 
'* the clerks of the seminaiy are nearly naked.** It 
was only in 1742 that the age at which pupils could 
enter the establishment, as well as the duration of 
the course of study was determined on; and the 
same year the bishop commanded that an annual 
collection should be made Sot the benefit of the 
school, but the priests would not pay eren a trifling 
sum to defray ihe support of their own instmotioii. 
Jl legaqr was left in 1762 Iqr mm ol the canons fbr 
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the ocmitraetioii of aa edifice for a 8eminai7» Imi 
the Ghapier who had the ontlay of the monejt ^ 
prolonged the worluy that the honse waa not 
fixuihed tin 1791» and it waa only in thia year 
that the aohod waa opened for inatmction. Thia 
eataUishment preaented a remarkable peeoliarityy 
that neither the miaaionaries nor the Jeaoita eoold 
ever obtain poaseaaion of it, bat the Jeaoita tried 
by a mae to attract the pnpila towarda their inati- 
tntiona, and not nnfreqaently aacceeded. 

The dominant paaaion of the Latin clergy waa 
riches. Not contented with estates they levied 
iithea under pain of anathema npon the poor 
parishioners, bat from all their own reyenaea they 
aacrificed little for the public good. 80 far from 
this, the members of the Chapter in 1767 demanded 
exemption from aU taxea, on the plea of their 
poverty ; and in 1778 when the republic had need 
of money aU the clergy of this diocese refused the 
due called iubtidium ckaritaUvum, pretending that 
they were imporeriahed in consequence of an 
epidemic which had acoured the country. Even 
at a period as critical aa the invasion of the Turks, 
and the aulgugation of the countiy by the infidel, 
the Roman clergy, forgetting their duty aa citiaenai 
only thought of their own interests. The Trini- 
tariana to whom CoontPotoki, Palatine 
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Bent a sum of money for the benefit of the prisonenit 
appropriated it so that the Chapter was obliged 
to constram them annnally for their aceoonts. 

Until 1742 the diocese of Kamienec was dinded 
into four deaneries, hot the same year two more 
were created. These deaneries were : — Jaslowieo 
with serenteen chorehes ; Donnajgrod with eleyen ; 
Sharogrod with eight ; Modzibox with six ; Satanow 
with nine, and Czai^no-coscne with seren chorehes* 
At the time of the annexation of Podolia to Russia 
there were in this diocese more than fifty ohnrches. 

It is supposed that the bishopric of Lock was 
founded in 1375, beside Vladimir in Yolhynia ; in 
1428 the episcopal chair was transferred to Lock. 
This diocese was Tery extensiTe, comprising Vol- 
hynia, Podlachei, Braclaw» Breech, Litewski, and 
Polessie. 

Yolhynia was the cradle of the Orthodox Choroh 
in Rossia; eyen in the tenth centoiythe Greek 
bishopric of Vladimir existed, and at the com- 
mencement of the thirteenth that of Peremyssi 
was foondod. Lock was erected in that of the 
foorteenth centoiy. At the time of the establish- 
ment of the Roman Catholic diocese of Lock, all 
the popolation belonged to the Greek Choroh, so 
thai it IS erident thai the Propagaad institoted at 
exchsiTely for its own interests, thai is to isji toe 
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proseljtiam. Bi 1840 the Volhynia submitted to 
Poland, and dating from this epooh» persecution 
commenoed. The Greek clergy were oppressed, 
their chmrohes were conTerted into Catholic chapels ; 
so that, in 1848, the Greek population in this 
country implored the assistance of the Tartar . 
Khan to deliver them from this dreadful reli- 
gious yoke* At last to promote more rapid con- 
Tersions, Pope Gregory XI. established a Latin 
diocese, and the most efficacious and actiye arm of ' 
Bomanism in the land consisted in MissionSi whose 
only aim and end was the conyersion of the 
Rutheniens to Bomanism. 

To aToid repetition, we shall not here speak of 
the interior organization of the different classes of 
the clergy of this diocese, amongst whom were 
many of the nobility, referring those of our readers, 
who desire more lengthened details, to the ample 
reports on this sutgect of the ordinary synods of the 
diocese, published in 1726 under Bishop Boupnewski. 

The chapter of Luck was composed only of six . 
canons; in 1765 Bishop Eobeilsky erected the 
vicarage. The bbhops of Luck were often trans- 
ferred as a sort of adyancement to Wilna. This 
diocese had three seminaries : — ^Luck founded by 
Alexander Wyohowski ; Olyca founded ia 1681 by 
Badsiwilli the Grand Chancellor of Litha« 
yoL.x» X 
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anioy and at the expense of Zajenki^ prelate of 
Olyca, who left a special sum to establish a school 
for eight pnpils. This institation took the nam» 
of Collegium Zajorsdanom ; at the dose of the 
last centnrj it was transformed into a lay school. 
Janowy foonded bj Bishop Wytiwicky, in 1686 ; 
this seminaiy was confided to the Commnnisi 
priests, and in 1782 to secular ecclesiastics* At 
their most flourishing periods these seminaries 
had only a Tery limited nnmber of popils» and 
their general state differed in nothing whaterer 
from analagons establishments throoghont Lithn* 
ania. Six provincial synods were held in this dio- 
cese, Tix«:— 1607, 1621, 1641, 1684, 1720, ani 
1720. 

In the eighteenth centnry Lnck had one hundred 
and eighty-three chnrches, and was diiided into , 
fourteen deaneries, namely, !• Vladimir, with 
nineteen chnrches ; 2. Doobno, with nineteen ; ' 

8. Kremenits, ten; 4. Zbaras, nine; 5. Zaslaw^' 

« 

nine; 6. Bradaw, where there was no chnrek; 
bot had mission senrices ; ?• Janow, nineteen; 8» 4 
Wengrow, nineteen; 9. Bielsk, sixteen; 10» 
Sheressow, fimrteen; IL Briand[, foorteen; IS. 
Drognicsine, elcTen; 18. Lositsa, thirteen; and» 
14, that of Eamience-Litewrigr* 
The date of the eraetioo of tho Bfti p^** Qtthffiiff 
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diooesa of Eunr if not ezictly known ; some report 
it ts in the middk of the fourteenth eentmy; 
othen in the jear 1438 ; othen again in the year 
1471. This difference of opinion ia thoa eiplained : 
that the dignity of Latin bishop of Eiew waa insti- 
toted before the real erection of the diocese for the 

» _ 

pnrposea of proselyiism. The first seren Latin 
biahopa of Eiew were only honorary, and cannot be 
considered aa snch; and the first real inrnimhent 
of the diocese waa Clement, who died in 1478, 
Jnst aa many European monarchs wished to dcriye 
their lineage from the Emperor Augustus, and 
aristocratic fiEunilies from ancient Some, so the 
Soman Catholic clergy were pleased to trace the 
origin of Catholicism in different countries to a 
questionable period. Such an historical error, once 
adopted, passed from generation to generation, and 
without being impartially criticised, was converted 
into a pretended truth generally recognised. In 
our days such fictions are impossible by reason of 
conscientious inyestigation. They are only re* 
tained by some Catholic fianatics, who, contrary to 
truth and probability, support them ; and thus it 
is that in the worica of some contempbraneoua 
Jesuits one reads such assertions as this,— that 
the Bussiana originally acknowledged the Popes, 
differing fimn the Boman Catholics only in th^ 
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liturgy and not in the dogmas ; and that dniing 
sereral centuries the supremacy of Bome was 
zecognisedy &c. 

The constant efforts of the Popes daring this 
same epoch was to induce the Bussians to acknow« 
ledge them as chiefs of the Church; proofs are 
not wanting, howeyer, to show that the Bussians 
nerer committed such apostacy, but this did not 
prerent the Boman priesthood building deductions 
and conclusions more erroneous stilL There were^ 
it is true, somo united Oreeks, ignorant apostates 
from orthodoxy, who in the seyenteenth* century 
were particularly distinguished for their misplaced 
seal ; there were eyen those who spread this fable, 
that in the first half of the eleyenth century the 
Cathedral of St. Sophia at Kiew^ had been a Boman 
Catholic Church, and was afterwards transformed 
into the Cathedral of the Latin bishops of that 
diocese. These inyentions, contrary to all -his- 
torical eyidence, passed into the woriks of some 
Poles, and were re-copied by Csreign writers. Such 
was the iayourite source firom which modem Ultra- 
montanists argue, who know little of the history 
of Poland, and still less of that of Bossia. The 
Boman priesthood wished to base the history of 

• BdltljttMGnad Driw Jawikwr Wk dhaiw i s fai the 
im ban Um skftBlh 
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their Chueh in this ooiiniry on that of this iUns- 
triou eathedral, mioh a foondation being analogona 
with a recognition of the antiquity of Catholioiam 
in the land ; the Chapter of Kiew, in 1731, there- 
fore, begged the Pope's permisfiion to nse a seal 
with the image of St. Sophia engraved, and, in. 
accordance with their demand. Borne, in 1744, 
published a Boll, authorising the members of the 
Chapter to wear an octangular cross, with the 
eagle between St. Sophia and St Joseph depicted 
on either side. 

When the Grand Duke Vladimir embraced the 
doctrines of the Greek Church at Kiew, the in- 
habitants soon followed his example, and the 
Church became definitely established. This could 
not, naturally, be pleasing to the Popes, who, at the 
commencement of the thirteenth century, under 
Innocent IV., instituted a Bussian mission com- 
posed of Dominicans and Franciscans, under the 
title of Sodetas Peregrinantium, the principal 
aim of which was the conversion of the orthodox, 
to Bomanism. About this epoch, the Dominicans 
built a cloister in the quarter of Kiew, called 
Podol; it was magnificently constructed, and 
was for a time the only Latin church in the 
government of Kiew, or in the eastern district of 
iheVdhynie. 
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The Caiholio diocese of Eiew haTing been defi- 
nitely coiuitnicted, embraced the districts of Zytomir 
and of Orroncsi and some ohnrches in the district of 
Zwenigorody as well as the meridional part of the 
gOTemment of Minsk. Fouided like the dioceses 
of Kamience and Lack, for the piupose of conyer- 
sions, in the middle of a population belonging to the 
Greek iaith, this bishopric had for a long time but 
few churches. Niessecki says that in the fifteenth 
oentory there were onlj seven ; in the middle of 
the eighteenth, and eyon later, but mneteen, of 
'which eight were monastic chorches; but when 
the Empress Catherine IL interfered ef&caciooslj 
in the aflTairs of the orthodox Church in Lithoania, 
the Roman clergy united aU their seal to erect 
Latin places of worship in this country bordering 
on Russia ; so that, in 1777, there were already 
twelTe, and tho total number derated the same 
year, in the district of Kiew, amounted to thirty- 
one, in a population of 27,469 souls. The 
parishioners liyed in yillagea and towns remote 
for the greater part firom tho churches. Of the 
ninetewi monasteries of different Ofden, thirteen 
were built during the second half of the eighteenth 
eentuiy, and soma eyen as late as the close of the 
tame, thai is, at an epoeh when the taste fbr a 
monastic life was on the wane. TUs is aaothflr 
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proof tbftt the eoiistnietioii of such retreats was 
not based on real necessity, but sprang from the 
ambitioos desiie of proselytism. The monasteries 
on the right bank of the Dnieper were, so to say, 
the entienehed eamps of Borne against a eoontry 
lying on the opposite side of the riyer, the popula- 
tion of which was oxdosiTely Greek in religiont 
and amongst whom there was not one Latin edifice. 
In the greater nnmber of the conyonts the number 
of monks was Teiy limited — ^throe or fiye ; and the 
monasteries were, as one may say, rallying centres 
for Propogand activity. In the year 1793 this 
diocese contained forty, divided into three deaneries, 
Zytomir, Oyroucs, and Faustow or Zwenigorod. 
The parish churches on the right bank of the 
Dnieper were all built in the second half of tho 
eighteenth century, in the direction of North and 
South. These churches were, Iwankowska, Maka- 
rowska, Moscwenska, and Slimouska. Catholicism 
in this country advanced according to strategetio 
rules — to meet orthodoxy on the shore opposite the 
Dnieper. The Latin clergy hastened to cover all 
this district with churches; a short time before 
its annexation to Russia it was decided to build 
twenty-four parish churches on the royal lands of 
the Palatines of Kiew and Brescia, on qKytB 
selected bj the bishop of the district Eveij 
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chnieh wai assigned a certain extent of land, with 
three thonsand florins a year for the support of 
the building and the oorate; but this decision of 
the Diet was not execnted. We therefore see that, 
at the end of the eighteenth centoiy, the Fropagand 
had at least succeeded in laying ont an insignifi- 
cant bishopric, bat that in reality this bishopric 
existed in name only. 

The Bishop and Chapter of Kiew lived a life 
nearly nomadic. They were neyer in the cathe- 
dral, bat officiated in tho conyent of the Domini- 
cans. In the middio of the seventeenth century 
this city commenced to draw towards Bussia, and 
in 1686 its union was an accomplished fact. Two 
years before the chair of the bishops had already 
been transferred to the Dominican conyent in 
Lublin, where it remained till 1724. In this year 
it was placed at Zytomir, and during war time or 
periods of political disorder it was temporarily trans- 
ported to other places; — to Sokal in 1743; in 
1748-68, to Csoudnowoy fifty yersts from the 
town of Zytomir ; to Berdieiew to the conyent of 
the Carmelites; to SerUnewka, to Faonstowo (dis- 
trict of Wassilkow), which was episcopal property. 
The cathedral of Zytomir, which Bishop John Osga 
commenced to build, was only eooieerated bj his 
r, Oietaa SoU]^ in 1751. Since the 
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time of Biihop Alurandflr Sokolowelqrf 1686-46, 
the biahopt of Kiew appropriated to themieifes 
the title of Biihop of Csdmigow, styling them- 
selTes from this date bishops of Kiew and Cser- 
nigowy in imitation of the title of the orthodox ; 
bishop of Kiew and Csemigow, though in the 
whole of the latter district there were absdntelj 
no Latin ehnrehes. This, howerer, did not hinder 
the Boman bishop from creating the dignity of 
Arohdeaoon of Csemigow. 

The Chapter of Kiew only commoneed to or* 
ganise itself in the beginning of the seyenteenth 
centory* Bishop Christopher Eazymirsky (1618) 
founded six canonicates and Badoszewski four pr^ 
latures> In timo the number of the Chapter con- ' 
siderably increased, so that towards the close of 
the eighteenth century we find eight prelates and 
twelve canons. The Chapter was not rich in 
landed property, therefore the prelates and canons 
may be said only to haye borne an honorary title. 
They paid little attention to their duties, did not 
reside near the Episcopal See, and passed their 
time at Warsaw and elsewhere. In 1726 Bishop 
Osgar wrote to the Chapter that for a long time 
he had not seen one of them, or eyen heard of 
them, so that he was in ignorance as to their 
location. He thus terminates his epistle, ** Scit 




«na q«Mqw a pmooia etpifiiliribas awe 
ettbedmn walnm ad BotistlMDaii, noo kd 



Renn, the hirtoriia of the £oeew of Eiew, . 
tlm fhinM-ffriiri tlw ^oeh of the «inKoi«^ of 
Buhop O^gmr: — ^"Hoe pesnmnm malum ex eo 
|red|iaa hme oeoqiant dicBcedn, qnia longo 
tanpon M ti t tifann BnDin naa eoffumnt ores, 
■ee ut« mim eognomnuii putorem. Captttliuii 
«nk axfaB dicecerip, duacesu edn ttcerdotas." 
Sndi ft pontioD of the dioceae and the cbi^ter erea 
later mied tut, notwilhgtandiiig all the admoni- 
tioBa ef the Uahopa. Thns, for oxample, in 1746, 
«f an the prelate* and canona there waa not a 
wie^ one at bia poit. The Boman dioceae of 
Eiew exiated mote, as we ham aaid, in name than 
is £Kt ; bqt it had aH the exterior appeanmees of 
a real and eren aa inqioitaiit hishopric to aoch a 
point that in 1740 it vaa fnind neceasar; to 
otaUiah a ricaraga^ which eonaiated then of 
cighleai chnrahea. Antonj T^akiewies, the 
Seoetacy of the Grand Dncb; of LJtliBinia and 
omcB of Vdba, "-tg—J in 1789 ft anm of twent 
flt^mtand flodsa (Potiah) for tha fbaDdation of tho 
^eange of Kiev, for which he mortgaged hi* 
«BtftteB, and lAkh. according to the moat ample 
and nliaUa hrfntmatHT did aoi bakog to him. 
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Notwidittanding tbis tbo Yicara^ was created, 
ftod l^ukjewicz named vicar. 

Tbe Seminal? founded at Zjtomir Bapported 
sx itode&ta, uid was confided to the Jesnits, 
,1761 

Tbii more imaginarr than real bisbopric hod 
•Ibo its Provincial Synods, one held in 1640, bnt 
vhera u not known; tbe other in 1762, at 
ZTtomir. 

The diocese of Smolenak was created in 168S at 
the request of Abraham Wojna, Bishop of Wiha, 
in a country where for centuries tbe popniation 
belonged to the Greek rite, and where, as early 
aa between tbe years 1128-87, there already 
existed a Greelc bisbopric. The pretext for the 
foundation of this diocese was tbe extent of that 
of Wilna, a part of which formed the new see 
Tbe exoose, gives out before tbe actual Erection 
of the bishoprio that Wilna was too extended, waa 
certainly not ralid, bat the true intention of its - 
institution was to propagate Romanism amongst a 
peopIeessentiallyandoriginallyBassian. TheJesuits 
entered Smolensk ia the suite of Si^mond IIL ; 
tbia city, during the aerenteentb cestuiy, passed 
&om hand to hand, sometimea bekinging to the 
BoBSiana, sometimes to tbe Fides. It waa not de- 
fiiiilely nstored to Bsssia till 168fi. Tbe Latm 
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bishop of this see did not reside in the dty, bat 
liyed at Wilna or Warsaw. In reality the bishops of 
Smolensk, although they had a seat in the Senate, 
and bore the title of '* Vicar of the Metropolitan 
of Oneisno/* were only -the superior prelates of 
Wilna. Thos Bishop Prince Jerome Sangoszko— 
# the first of his name who renoonced the Greek 

iaith — and Gothard John Tiesenhaosen were at the 
same time ticars of Wilna: Cassimir Pao was 
Arch Priest and Kotowici was prelat eu9ta$ of the 
see of Wilna. The bishops of Smolensk were 
1, purely nominal, but distributed with prodigality 

the honorary title of Canon of Smolensk, so thatJn 
a short time all the Chapter of the bishoprio 
assembled round the chair of Wilna. It exalted 
the eddt and the pomp of the bishops of the last 
named See, who loTod to pass themsdyes off for 
Primates of Lithuania, as the Archbishops of 
Gniesno were in reality for Pohind. This same 
Kotowics erected the Ticarage of Smolensk. In all 
this diocese there were only four smaU Boman 
~ Churches; but, notwithstanding this see and its 
Chapter of eight canons eontinned to exist till the 
^ end of the eighteenth eentuiy. There were in all 

fifteen bishops^ although this dtj had for a kmg 
time befote eeased to belong to Poland. The 
Bomaa bishopiie of Smolwisk had asitlisr a soift. 
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oient Catholio population, Latin chorohei, nor an 
episcopal capital 

The biahoprie of Inflandt or LiTonia was founded 
on the aneient arehbiahopric of Liyonia. In 1661 
this coontry was annexed to Lithoania, and in • 
1569, at the time of the re-nnion of the latter to 
Poland, litonia, Conrland, and Semigale were 
eqoallj incorporated with this kingdom. In 1582 
EtienneBathoryy the king, replaced the archbishoprie 
of LiTonia bj the bishopric of Wenden, and gaye its ' 
bishop a seat in the Senate after that of Eamience. * 
A ProTinoial Synod, held, in 1621, nnder the 
presidency of Lanrent Gnembicki, nominated the 
Bishop of Wenden, ticar of the archbishop of 
Gneisno, although he was always in reality Ticar 
of the bishop of Wilna* This see, howeyer, was 
by the treaty of Oliya, in 1660, nnder King John 
.Cassimir, entirely abolished, though the title of 
Bishop of Liyonia was retained. This bishop's an- 
thority extended oyer, in all, twenty*fonr chnrches - 
and chapels — fourteen in Liyonia and ten in Gour- 
land. For such a limited administration a yicarage 
was founded in 1743, under Pouzyna. At the same 
time its bishops haying a fixed residence went 
from one town to another — from Dunaburg in 
Liyonia to Eraskwi the property of the Counts 
Plater; from thence to Tanow, not far from EownOi 
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bat inTarutbly forgetting and abandoning their 
flocks. like the bishops of Smolensk, those of 
LiTonia had no cathedral, bat this did not hinder 
them from sarroanding themselTes with a Chapter, 
of twelye canons. A seminary was foanded at Eras* 
law in 1765, which was soperintended by the mis« 
sionaries. Coant Plater and Bishop Ostrows^ pro* 
sented the institation with foar thoosaind thalers, on 
condition that foar stadents shoald be edocated for 
the diocese of Infiandt. Goilsen, the Bishop of 
Smolensk, also gaye them two thoasand thalers, 
for the support of two clerks for his see. Besides 
this the missionaries were bound to render him 
yearly a mission. • 

From this glimpse of the history of the Boman 
CathoEo bishoprics of the Western Proyinces at 
an epoeh when they belonged to Poland, (me sees 
that m reality there were only foar dioceses^- 
Wilna, Samogitia, Lack, and Kamience. As ta 
those of Kiew, Smolenski and jnflandt, they existed 
oDlyinnama. 
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BESUlli: OF THE FOBEOOINO 
CHAPTEBS. 



We hftT6 confined onrselTes to an agcrga Histoiy 
of Soman Catholicism in the Lithuanian provincea 
under the Polish regime, and we resume, generally, 
the state of the Soman Church in these countries 
at the time of their annexation to Bussia. 

After the definite partition of Poland four 
Catholic dioceses entered the new limits of Russia. 
liVilna, Samogitia, Luck, andEamience-PodolsL It 
is easily understood that we do not include those 
of EieWy Smolensk, and Liflandt, which existed 
only in name. The extent of these dioceses did 
not correspond either with the number of parish- 
ioners or religious requirements. The revenues 
and the landed estates of the deigy were also Toiy 
unequally divided. The Bishops of "Vf^ilna and of 
Samogitia, ibr example, enjoyed great riches, 
while those of Smolensk and Livonia were poor* 
Those Ushopff whose nomination depended on the 
king^ woe sot only the first senators, but the 
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presidents of the difierent Councils of Finance 
and War. They ocenpied the first pkce in the 
Diets convoked within the limits of their derical 
jurisdiction, and not nnfrequently they were also 
/captains in the Polish cavalry. Sadi an amalga- 
mation of civil and ecdesiastieal fonctions did not 
pennit them to apply themselves to their spiritual 
obligations^ so that they selected suffiragans and 
vicars to fulfil their duties. 

The relations of the bishops and the chapters 
were not always the same, the latter often limiting 
the authority of the bishop, and absolutely oppos- 
ing him ; and sometimes they in turn had only the 
name of an Episcopal Council, the bishop acting 
independently. In all cases the relations were 
unsteady and unstable, depending on persons and 
circumstances. The members of the Chapter gene- 
rally confided the administration of the churches, 
of which, in their capacity of ritular curates, they 
enjoyed the revenue, to poor vicars, derm inferior, 
for a moderate salary, reserving to themselves the 
easiest offices. 

The Boman Catholic clergy enjoyed in general 
great rights and privileges. Nomination to the 
poets of Chancellor and ^ce-Chancellor of Lithu- 
ania depended on the secular dergyi while the pre- 
lates and eanons filled the position of secretary^ 
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referees, &e. Eeclesiaeiics encumbered the tri- 
banalfl, were exempt from all ciyil jarisdictioiiy and * 
depended only on the ecclesiastical bench, which 
regulated all processes on the subject of tithes, 
Iq;acie8, and wills ; and this ghostly legislation, 
founded on the eanon rite, was usually accompanied 
with menaces of anathema and excommunication. 
Thqr held the exdusiTo right of censorship on all 
religious books or any work on morality; and in 
emancipating themselves from the power of the 
State, they dabbled in civil and political affairs* 
Such were their immense resources by means of 
which they fortified their position in Church and 
State ! 

But while the high clexgy, through the influence 
of Borne, through intrigues, through their riches 
and their domineering spirit, obtained the finest 
livings and wielded to their own advantage the 
power of the Church, the lower dergy were in a 
state of penury, and were oppressed and put upon 
by their rich confrircB. Ecclesiastical endowments, 
constantly augmenting, were often made in favour 
of convents and brotherhoods, while no attention 
was paid to the country curates. Indigence is the 
.parent of ignorance, and many of the village priests 
were not in a position to explain the dogmas of 
their religion to their parishionen. The Catechism 

VOL.Z. T 
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/and the Creed were not even the same in many of 
the parishes, so that the peasant who moved from 
one parish to another fonnd there different doctrines 
to those tanght him by his own priest. The esta- 
blishment of missionaries who travelled in an 
itinerant way from one parish to another resulted 
from the ignorance of the parochial deigy, who 
were themselves deficient in the instruction neces- 
sary for their flocks, and obliged them to permit it 
to be grasped from others. These missionaries 
travelled throngh the country from village to town, 
and from town to village, as they would do in a 
land into which the light of the Ck>spel had not 
yet penetrated. 

Directing our attention to the state of the 
seminaries, we there discover the cause of the 
ignorance of the priesthood. The students were 
educated either at the expense of the seminary or 
at their own cost ; the former only received instruc- 
tion and board ; the latter being educated at their 
own expense, were mostly the scions of the nobUiss 
destined to occupy the higher ecclesiastical digni- 
ties; they were therefore privileged, had better food, 
and were not constrained to fatigue themselves with 
s cien t ific studies. The free scholars were obliged 
to provide themseli^ with clothes and other neoes- 
saiy articles, and destitute of all means, thqr often 
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foond it impossible to remain and finish the oonrse, 
quitting the establishment without finiBhing their 
education. These two dasses were rigorously 
separated during their residence at the seminaiy ; 
and just as the rich and poor were divided in their 
youth so were they also distinguished at the period 
of their nomination to curacies— the poor settling 
down as country pastors, forming what is tenned 
parochial clergy; the rich exdusively reserved for 
prelacies, canonries, abbeys, &c. Their families 
and even the bishops retained these young men in 
the clerical career, nor was it at all uncommon for 
them to be nominated canons while yet on the 
school bench. When they left the seminary these 
young men went to Borne to solicit lucrative places 
from the Holy Father, who had the right during 
certain months of the year to nominate to the 
richest curacies depending on the episcopal sees 
and colleges. In this way poverty on the one 
hand, and riches on the other, hindered their in- 
tellectual development. 

The religious orders were vexy numerous in 
Lithuania, and constantly increased even at a time 
when the penchant for a monastic life was dying 
out The Head of the Church however did not 
cease to think that he had too &w. It is worthy 
of remark that the major part of the convents on 

y2 
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the western side of the actual goTemment of Eiew, 
tnd of eastern Volhyniay a country in which the 
popnktions were almost entirely of the Qreek 
faith, were only founded in the latter half of the 
eighteenth centnry. This is a significant fact, — 
they were in fact the Latin forts built npon the 
confines of the Russian Church, not for defence 
but for attack, — ^they were the head-quarters of 
Latin proseljtism. 

The same thing appears in White Russia, where 
the people were either of the Russian or the United 
Greek faith. The number of Latin convents in 
this countxy, compared to the Catholic population, 
exceeded ten times the number of the Lithuanian 
monasteries, or of those of Samogitia, where nearly 
all the inhabitants were Roman Catholics. The 
monastic orders acknowledging little subordination 
to the authority of the bishop or the government, 
/ struggled perpetually with the secular clergy about 
the curacies ; and with the exception of the men- 
dicant orders, were much busier about mundane 
a&irs than the moral education of the people, over 
whom, however, they exercised a delusive exercise 
in the name of religion. The Monastic Schools 
were only nurseries for religious intolerance, and 
for centuries rested in a state of complete stagna- 
tion. Even at the time when the lay establish* 
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ments wore withdrawn, in the reign of Angus* 
tus in., from the Jesuits, and confided to the 
superintendence of a Commission of Education, 
which considerably ameliorated them, they, not 
depending on the government, preserved their 
old organisation. Science, for example, physic, • 
mathematics, &c. were totally excluded, as the 
monks said they had nothing in common with re- 
ligion. As to the convents of the nuns, the women 
were forbidden even to learn to write. The pro- 
vincials who had the inspection of the schools of 
their Orders, prepared the pupils not for good 
Christians, honest citizens, or enlightened servants 
of the Altar, but to grasp at new riches, to propa- 
gate their society, and by all and evexy means 
augment its influence. Their attention was only 
directed towards the attraction of new novices, 
without inquiring whether these pupils were of a 
suitable age to permit them to choose the profes- 
sion. Not unfrequently even children of a tender 
age pronounced the vows, without any idea of what ^ * 
they meant or what they related to. The civil 
authority was at last constrained to limit this 
abuse, and quoted the articles of the Council of 
^Trent relating to the subject; and to the great 
displeasure of Bome, the Diet of 1768 determined 
the age before which the vows could not be admin« 
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iitered— fior the men twenty-fimr, and for the 
women nxteen yeen. In ease of infraetion of 
this enactment the soperiors of the eonTents were 
fined- 
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STATE OF THE LATIN OHUBCH IN BUSSU DUBIKG 
THB BEIQN OF THE EMPRESS OATHEBINE IL 



Institatioii of the hienrohy in White Russia.— The Pspal 
power in Russia limited. — Selection of Monsieur de Siestrenec- 
wits as Bishop of White Russia in 1778. — Biographical notice of 
Siestrenoewits, 1781-1826. — Subordination of the regular and 
•ecular clergy to the Bifhop.-»Ameliomtions introduced bj 
Biflstrencewits in |he ConTents.-»EstabU8hment of a Seminaiy 
at Mohilew,1778.-^Plan of education for the Seminary.^Oppo- 
sition of the Jesuits to Siestrencewits.->After the abolition of 
the Order of the Jesuits, the Empress Catherine accords them 
an asylum in White Russia.— Utility and incouTeniences of 
this measure.— Siestrencewits elevated to the dignity of Arch* 
bishop, 1783.-^Benislawsky, a creature of the Jesuits, nomi- 
nated coadjutor of the Archbishop, 1783.— Relations of the 
Ooremment with the Holy See.— Mission of Archetti, the 
Kundo, to Petersburg, 1783.— Organisation of the Chapter of . 
Mohilew.— Changes in the formula of the oath taken by the 
bishops introduced by the Empress Catherine.— Steps taken 
• by the Empress to obtain for Siestrencewits a Cardinal*s hat* 
1785.— Spiritual powers accorded to the Archbishop by tho 
Pope, 1786.— Permission to bring foreign priests to Rusda.— 
Church of St. Louis at Moscow, 1790.— Construction A churchet 
^ in the South and in SazatoiL— Measures ooncemingthe landed 
* estates of the monastic orders^— Establishment of the d i oeee ee 
of Inflandt, Pinsk, and Letiestw, 1798.— Pnjeet of limitiag 
the number of ConTeats, 1795.— Anaenlaa OathoUe Ohnxeh in 
£Qfiia» and Boetrino of tho Pdmitito Armwriaa Ghmdu— > 
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Latin Fropagand among the Armeniani.— Oalanni, 1650-59. 
•^Maiqnis de Serpos, eighteenth eentnry.— Mekhitar, 1676- 
1749.— Catholie Armenian Academy at Yeniee.— Introdaction 
of Bomaniam into the Armenian Chnrch.— Armeniana in the 
Volh jnia and in Podolia.— Bemboa and hia proselytiam amongit 
them, 1630.— Torroiowiex, named in 1626 Armenian Bishop of 
lAfom, paasea orer to Bomaniam, 1681.— GonTeraiona by Tio- 
lenee of tho Armeniana of LiTOw to Latiniam, 1681.— The 
Order of Theatina arriTO at Litow and found the Collegiom 
Pontiiieun. — ^Latin Propagand among the Armeniana at Ka* 
mienee-Podolak, 1666, and at Mohilew npon the Doieater.— > 
Gatholio Armeniana in meridional Bnaaia.— Latin Propagand 
in Georgia. — ^llie ArmeiAan Catholie olergy anbordinated to 
the ftothority of the Arohbiahop of Mohilew, 1784.— The 
popolationa of the Western ProTineea belong in greatest pari 
to tho Greek and United Greek Chorehea. — The Greek people, 
peneented by the Latina, eontinnally implore the protection 
of Bnaaia.— Intenrention of the Empreaa Catherine in their 
latonTd— Pope Clement XIIL engageaKing Stonislaa-Angoatna 
to do nothing in their faTonr.— The Empress Catherine 
deeidea to employ armed foroe, and obtaina liberty of eon- 
aeienee for the Bossiana. — Sitoation of the United Greek 
Chnrch in tho Western prorineea. — The Baailians.— Their 
Tiolenee againat tho United Greek aeeolar clergy.— Antagonism 
of the Lover Cleigy and thia Order.— The Empreaa Catherino 
establiahea ft United Greek bishoprio in White Bassia.— 
Heradina Liaaowaky named Archbiahop of Polotsk, 1784.— 
TbeBaailiana subordinated to the authority of the Archbishop. 
—The United Greeka return to the Greek orthodox faith in 
Whito Bnaaia, in the Yolhynia and in Podolia.— Meaaurea 
taken againat the Baailiana. — The onion denuded of all 
Titality, ialla of itaelL— Mixed marriagea^— General oonaiderft- 
tiooa npon tho meaaurea of tho Emproia Catheiino lor tho 
#ooilaalaatie%dniiniatration« 

Wb hare detailed the hieraiohical oiganisation in 
whieh the Bossian OoTemment found the Boman 
ekfgj ai the time of the anooeiiiTO inoor^idci^tiissGL 
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of the Latin dioceses with Western Russia after 
the partition of Poland. 

By the first partition in 1772 Bossia acquired 
White Russia, which formed only a part of the 
diocese of Wilna, excepting some parishes belong* 
ing to the diocese of Inflandt, and four curacies 
appertaining to the see of Smolensk. The first- 
act of the Russian Oovemment solemnly guaran- 
teed liberty of religion in these provinces, and 
organised the hierarchical administration of the 
Catholic Church. Before the chief of that Church 
had thought of its future destinies in Russia, the 
Empress Catherine spontaneously constituted for 
the churches of White Russia, and the other Latin 
parishes existing in her empire, the dignity of 
Roman Archbishopi to whom she confided their 
administration by virtue of the Act of 17699 
published and promulgated for the Church ai 
St. Petersburg, by the terms of which the Arch- 
bishop was not subject to the interference of Rome, 
but to the Russian Minister of Justice, as we 
shall see. 

In uniting to Russia a Roman Catholio popula* 
tion recognising as its spiritual chief a Pontiff^ 
not only independent of herself, but actuaUy the 
sovereign of another independent country, Cathe- 
rine found it necesstry firom the oommencemenft to 
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' dotonnine exactly the position of the Pope, vis-^is * 

< the State, in her empire, and to fix the limits of his 
authority. Far from attacking the dogmas and the 
rights of the Latin popoktion in White Russia, she 
but confirmed them by instituting a hierarchy, but 
would never recognise in Some the right to interfere 
under pretext of religion in the discipline of the 
^OSoman dcigy in Russia, nor in the affairs of the 
Goremment. Following the example of the prin- 
cipal States where the Catholic faith predominated, 
she declared, in 1772, that no Bull or brief of the 
/Papacy, no ecclesiastical ordinance of foreign 

' fabrication should be published in White Russia 
without the authority and sanction of her Govern- 
ment. This important measure, which completely 

. changed the position of the High Polish clergy 
towards the executive, as well as towards Rome, 
the regulation of whose affairs had been until then 
carried out through a Nuncio residing at Warsaw, 
became a fundamental law of the empire* The • 
successor of Catherine constantly confirmed this 
enactment, notwithstanding variations which some- 
times took place in the administraUon of the 
Roman Church. It exists until the present, and 
it is to be hoped that in future times it will not 
be abrogated. 
Having resolved oo ereating an eededAstical 
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luorarehy for the Bomaii CSathoIic population of 
, Whito Russia, and nnaUe herself to select a bishop 
for such an important function, the Empress beggod 
Uonsignemr Massalskji Bishop of Wilna, to name 
one worthy the position. His choice .foil upon 
Siestrencewicz, canon of Wilna, who was conse* 
crated, in 1778, Bishop of Malles in partibui. 
This remarkable man administered the affairs of 
the Catholic Chnrch in Bussia for more than half a 
centnij. He served four soTereigns, and became the 
object of the respect of some and of irreconcileable 
hatred to the others ; attracting these sentiments 
because distinguished from other Polish priests of 
this period, as much by his character and capacity, 
as by the cultivation and enlightened tendencies of 
his mind. He had been educated in quite another 
sphere, under different aspects and circumstances, 
and for these reasons it is indispensable to dedi- 
cate to him a special chapter. Ho was bom 
September drd, 1731. His parents belonged to 
the Lithuanian gentiy of the Beformed Church, 
who pkced him at the Protestant school of Sluck, 
which had been founded by Prince Badzirill at the 
,time of the struggle of the Beformation against 
the Catholic Church in Pohmd, and which still 
remained the centre of the Polish Beformers. This 
school exists till the present time, nnder the name 
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of the G^ymnase. His inielligencey and his pre« 
disposition for science, attracted the attention 
of his superiors to Siestrencewics. Finishing the 
eonrse at Slack, he was sent to complete his 
studies at Frankfort^ where ho remained three 
years, from 1748 to 1761. He then traTelled 
through Europe, Tisited London and Amsterdam, 
and acquired sereral languages. The profession 
of the Church for which he was destined Uttle 
suited a young man full of life, in whom the 
passions kept pace with the thirst for knowledge ; 
80 that, instead of becoming a theologian of the 
Beformed Church as intended, he became a Prus- 
vBian huzzar, and afterwards entered the guard of 
Lithuania as ensign, from which| after ten years' 
service, he retired in 1761 with the rank of captain. 
Having no private fortune, and no other prospect 
of support, he entered the family of Prince Rad- 
zivill as tutor. The ardour of youth having calmed 
down, the profession he had adopted exactly suited 
him. The position of the Badzivill estates near to 
Wilna, then the centre of Bomanism in Lithuania; 
the frequent visits of the bishop to the Prince, as 
vrell as of other Catholio ecclesiastics, initiated 
him into the doctrines of their faith and decided 
him to adopt it. He then eommenced vrith energy 
to itadj the dogmas; and in 1762 finished a oounM 
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of theology at the chief college of the Kare s at 
Warsaw. The following year the xnissionarieB in- 
stractod him in the rites of the Church, and the 
same year he was consecrated a priest. One 
cannot suppose him actuated by other motiTes 
than the profession he had entered, as neither he 
nor any other person could then imagine the dignity 
he should attain* On the contrary, had he re- 
mained in the Protestant Church, and become a 
theologian of that Confession, he was sure of an 
existence if not of advancement, the professors of 
Sluck knowing and appreciating him. In their 
School he had been educated gratuitously, and it 
was at the expense of the same establishment that 
he afterwards continued his studies abroad. A 
certain career was therefore open to him ; but, till 
the end of his days, the enemies of Siestrencewics 
reproached him for baring been bom in the 
religion of Calrin, as if it depended on himself to 
select a confession of faith prior to his d^but on 
earth I In all the administrative measures as local 
head of the Church, which diverged ever so little 
firom habitual routine, they saw only the shadows 
of the darkness of Calvinism. Far firom that, he 
retained from his early education neither the subtle 
theology or the polemical spirit against Bomanism, 
but a cultivated mind which the system and the 
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roles of the Jesuits pnrposely uprooted in tbeir 
pupils, by whom nearly all the ecclesiastical con- 
temporaries of Siestrencowicz had been instracted. 
It was this which so justly placed him aboTO them 
and excited their en^y and indignation. Zealous 
for religion, he neyertheless preserved his Iotc of 
science to the end of his days ; uid, to the great 
astonishment of the fanatical Latins, did not dis- 
simulate his sympathy for a wise civilization. He 
occupied his leisure hours with history, literature, 
and even medicine. All this was so new and so 
strange in the clerical character, that those around 
him attributed this tendency of his mind to secret 
apostasy from the faith he had embracedr as in 
their opinions Science was incompatible with 
faith I They reproached him, as with a crime, 
that he had translated the works of Mackenzie, — ^a 
work on health and the means of preserving it, — 
from English into Polish; yet this translation 
procured him with the consent of "^ing Stanislas 
Augustus, the Priory of HomeL He was even 
satirised for his little respect for the Latin lan- 
guage, which ho'called a skeleton. But his spirit 
was superior to- all such criticism, and only re- 
quired an oocasion to prove itself so. This oppor- 
tunity presented itself at the time of the departuro 
of Massalal^, Bishop of Wibu^ lor abroad. Filling 
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the functions of Canon, be administered the diocese 
ad interim, and in a short time had re-established 
the episcopal authority amongst the disobedient 
elorgy. He regulated the affairs of the bishopio, 
pat down abases, and proTed himself not only a 
man of spirit and of extensiye knowledge, bat of a 
firm and determined character. This qaalification, 
howoTor, contributed in the end to multiply tho 
number of his enemies. Such was the pastor 
recommended by Bishop Massalsky for White 
Bussia. Ho was personally unknown to the 
Empress, and she hod only heard of him through 
a sermon which he preached at Wihia the ISth of 
NoTember, 1771, on the occasion of an attempt 
on the life of King Stanislas Augustus, whom the 
confederates under Poulawsky had nearly made 
prisoner close to the walls of Warsaw, when the 
King escaped with a sabre cut on the head. This 
enlightened bishop appreciated his sorercign, and 
seconded all efforts for the amelioration and wel- 
fare of his Catholic subjects. Catherine herself, 
when she knew Siestrencewicz, respected him, and 
testified this appreciation by deeds. 
An imperial ukase of the Empress, dated 
t NoTember 22nd, 1778, named him Bishop of White 
Russia, his chair and residence being at M ohilew* 
He receiTed appointments suitable to his dignity : 
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ten thousand rooUes per year, with three benefices 
— iiz.p Dean of the See of Wilna, Prior of Homel 
and Bobrinsky with the estates appertaining to 
them in the difierent gOTemments ; so that his 
entire income amounted to something like 60|000 
roubles per annum. 

In 1774, the administration of the diocese of 
White Bnssia was organised by the Empress with* 
out any preliminaiy understanding or communica- 
tion with Home. In White Russia, properly speak- 
ing, there wore few Latins, the greater number 
^ being United Greeks, or Russians of the Greek 
faith. NoTorthoIcss, it was necessary for the well- 
being of the Roman Catholic Church, and of the 
people of this confession in Russia, to put an end 
to the crying disorders which had crept in amongst 
the clergy under Polish domination. Tho chief 
abuse consisted in, as we haye seen, tho gross 
ignorance and dissolution of the monastic Orders, 
who refused to submit to episcopal authority. A 
change was also made in the jurisdiction of the 
bishops with regard to the right of patronage in 
connection with the secular clergy, as they only could 
nominate to the parishes instituted and supported 
by priyate fimds the priest selected by the founder 
or his heirs. These parishes were numerous enough 
in Lithuania. Some belonged to the King, as 
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founded by the kings, the curates being named by 
royal authority. This change subjected the monastic 
deigy to the authority of the bishops, and tl^e 
secular clergy were at the same time rendered in-^ 
dependent of them in what concerned nomination 
to curacies. Such an organisation would engender 
much disorder under Boman Catholic goremmenti 
and under the Russian administration it was next 
to impossible, especially in what concerned the 
religions orders. The provincials of the different 
fraternities which hod existed in White Russia, 
remaining subject to Poland, where they continued 
to reside; they consequently were beyond tho 
limits of the empire, and the superintendence of 
the couTonts was not confided to them. To giro a 
solid base to the hierarchical organisation, it was 
necessary to extend the authority of the bishop, 
and place him in a position to administer properly 
the requirements of his diocese. This is exactly 
what the Empress had in view in completely sub- 
ordinating the regular and secular clergy to Bishop 
Siestrencewits, and prohibiting all direct relations 
with foreign authorities. 
Having taken in hand the administration con- 
' fided to him, and thinking little of exterior pomp, 
the splendour of the Chapter, or the arrangement of 
the episcopal palace, Siestrencewits devoted nearly 

TOL.L s 
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the whole of the year 1777» to a most detaalcct 
xevision and a personal inspection of the chorches 
in White Russia. He was not more pained at tho 
decadence of the monastic life, than by the igno- 
rance and dissolute conduct of the monks, and the 
bad state of the monastic schools* There was no 

; other remedy than to re-organise the conyents, 
notwithstanding their ancient statutes, otherwise 
they would continue to be little else than a scourge 
for the country and disgrace even religion itself, 
as had already been the case in Poland. Tho 
bishop based his plan of re-organisation upon the 
necessity of civilising all the orders in general, 
whaterer their regulations or priyileges might be, 
but OTading that which was contrary to Catholio 
doctrine. To teach others^ it is necessary to be 
oneself instructed. So before ameliorating th& 
condition of the monastic schools, it was necessary 
that the monks should receiye sufficient education to 
act as preceptors in these schoola From this point 
the bishop started. He enacted as a standing 
order, that erery monk learn professionally^ elocu- 
tion, history, geography, and the literature of the 
country, French, mathematics, and eten physiology. 
To afford th^ time for these acquirements, he 
simplified and abrogated sereral monastic customs 

^ — dispensed with prooessiom and other zeligiou» 
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ceremonies during lessons, and forbade them to 
absent themselTes fiom the monasteries in the 
hours appropriated to study, dividing their occnp&c 
tionsi and airanging the time for recreation and 
repasts. He took this opporbmitj to recommend 
them to abstain fiom the use of strong liqaors, and 
resohed on the mspection of the monasteiy eTeij 
yoar. He commanded a wing to be added to every 
religions house for a school, or else that a part of 
the building should be assigned for it. In pub* 
lishing these ordinances, Siestrencewitz addressed 
the monks as follows : " Our brethren shall not 
regard civilization as a scourge, but shall endeavour 
to prepare their pupils to be honest citizens, to do- 
vclope in them . dispositions of pity and mercy 
towards all humanity without regard to religion, to 
country or social condition. They must teach 
them to prefer truth to dignities, to cultivate 
the heart, and habituate them to the world and the 
faithful service of the empress and the countiy.'* 
After delivering these precepts for the reform of the 
monastic retreats, he addressed the dorgy, "At 
our epoch when it is complained with justice that 
the monastic classes are corrupt and falling into 
decay, and that none of them consider how to 
be useful to his country, Ph)vidence has ordered 
that in this golden age the immortal Catherine 

sS 
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makes them eontribate to the welfare of her other 
subjects.'* - 

It was scarcely to be expected that the civiliza- 
tion of the monks could be promptly e£fected« This 
was a work of time, as it was no easy matter to ha- 
bitoate to scientific porsoits men who were already of 
an advanced age and accustomed for the most part 
to idleness. But the Church imperiously demanded 
pious and enlightened servants. To prepare such 
pastors, SiestrencewitZi in 1778, formed a semi- 
nary at Mohilew for fifty dorks, confining the 
superintendence to the priests of St. Vincent de 
PauL A part of these were lay students ; others 
came tma the monastic schoolsi and were in- 
tended to enter holy orders later. This founda- 
tion was indispensable, considering the complete 
decadence of the monastic schools, fifom which the 
bishop expected nothing good. The seminaiy of 
Mohilew was endowed with an estatOi and a small 
house which had belonged to the Carmelites — its 
first endowment consisted of half the revenues which 
the missionaries received for the support of a small 
seminary founded in 1766, at Eraslawl, by the 
Counts Plater, in the district of Dnnaburg, govern- 
ment of Vitebsk, upon the confines of Courland. 

Siestrencewits conceived a vast and enlightened 
plan of education diametrically opposed to the in- 
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teOectual datery inveterate in the Latin schoolfl. 
''Above an/' said he, '^ it is necessary to toaoh the 
pupils to reflect and reason otherwise than they 
hare hitherto donCi and to unlearn many things 
they hare hitherto learnt. The aim of their educa- 
tion is to fit them for the ecclesiastical profession, 
which meanSi that they most prepare themselres 
to celebrate the Divine services according to the 
dogmas and the rites of their chmroh. They most 
learn to preach and to inculcate Christianity and 
loyalty in their flocks, deserving their confidence 
and respect by their own good conduct, kind- 
heartedness, and useful knowledge. To this end 
the sciences must be taught in the seminaries, not 
only in a scholastic sense, but in a practical, com- 
prehensible, and sensible manner." The ecclesi- 
astical courses which they taught in the seminaries 
were: — Moral thoology, professional eloquence. 
Church history, the Canon Law and its rights. 
The ideas of Siestrencewiti on the Sciences, and 
the spirit in which they should be taught, deserve 
particular attention. He said, ''The principal 
study in the seminary is theology. Monastio 
theology merits at least its name; it is only a 
science of syllogisms. One can only comprehend 
it by a peculiar course of logic and metaphysical 
reasoning worth no attention. In our 
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centmy we miite dogmas to reason, and teach 
theology to render man better and happier. To 
giye such an education it is necessary to find en« 
lightened and capable teachers* Another science/* 
he afterwards says, ^ which should make a part of 
the first is moral theology. Unfortunately it has 
been separated firom dogmatical theology in order 
to inspire more respect for the moral yoke which 
they (the priesthood) preach, and which they en- 
velope in clouds, notwithstanding that moral theo- 
logy, even in its spirit, should be the enlightened 
guide of man*s existence. If this division of a 
pure science must be tolerated, it is at least desir- 
able that a Professor teach the two parts. In 
deducing moral precepts firom dogmas, and apply- 
ing them as the foundation of the welfare of man, 
the Professor should not be arrested by fiivolous 
and supposititious points, such as, for example. 
What is the language of angels ? or the biography 
of Jesus Christ fifom his twelfth or thirteenth year,"* 
ice* He thus expressed himself on the subject 
of professional eloquence: — ''The priest must 
learn this science, not only to assist his own 
meditations, when with crossed arms he sits at his 
own fireside, or in his cell ; but to use it in his 
pulpit, at the ConfessioDal, or at the bed of the 
dying. . Massilloa and Booxdakmb ^»% \ifiv 
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works from which to draw roles and examples, and 
which hate before now formed great preachers. 
The history of the Church should be taught ac- 
cording to Flenxy.** As to the canon law, and the 
obligations and relations of the clergy, with respect 
to lay and ecclesiastical anthority, he gires the 
following definition : — '* Unfortonately,*' he says, 
"reason does not guide CTerybody, With some 
it is necessaiy to employ constraint* The law 
relating to such individuals has been prescribed 
and laid down. The ecclesiastic owes obedience 
and fidelity to his sorereign, in return for his daily 
bread and the security he enjoys in the empire, 
and need not imagine that difference of costume 
exempts him from such duties. He is naturally 

• 

not bound to know all the laws of the empire, but 
only those which concern and serve to maintain 
the clergy and the Church. Consequently they 
shall teach the canon law in the seminaries, a$ 
laid dovon by the Sovereign for tlie Catholic Church 
of the empire^ which er^joye her protection.** Be- 
sides ecclesiastical sciences, the following subjects 
were part of the programme for the education 
of theological students. Physique, philosophy, 
hygienics, history, geography, the Russian language, 
with judicial explanations, Latin which should be 
taught, not according to the corrupt idioms of the 
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canonical bookSy bat after classioal models ; Ger« 
man, French, and Italian, all indispensable in dif- 
ferent parishes where there were individuals of 
mixed nationalities. This plan of education, al- 
ready applied in the seminary of Mohilew, from the 
time of its foundation, deyeloped itself gradually in 
proportion to the means and the men prepared for 
the important position of preceptors — preceptors, 
not of the dead sciences, which generally fatigue 
the memory and obscure the intelligence of pupils, 
but professors of sciences based on good sense, and 
destined to form true ecclesiastics, and not acaste ; 
A class of men useful in their parishes as well as in 
society ; not inimical to the State, but desiring to 
be actiye members of the same* 

In instituting these reforms Siestrencewitz neces- 
sarily met with great obstacles ; but he had sufiS- 
eient firmness of character to execute and carry 
out his projects despite of ignorance, opposition, 
and prejudice. Not sympathising with the femati- 
eism and grasping ambition of the Jesuits, he 
^found himself in\antagonism to this order, which 
refused obedience to any authority but their own. 
At the time of the annexation of White Bussia the 
Empress seiA the following command to the gOTor* 
nors of these prorinces: — ** Make a list of the con- 
HBnti and schools of the Jesuits. Ym.*^l3L'va^a^^ 
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cularly watch these priests as the, most perfidious 
and pemioioas of the Latin fraternities. See that 
they are subordinate to and undertake nothing 
without the authority of their . superiors." The 
year following Pope ClemonVXV. abolished them, 
and the sorereign who had dictated these linte 
preserved them in White Bussia, gare them an 
asylumi and prolonged the existence of their order 
until a time when, thanks to a change of circum- 
stances. Borne re-established them. We know not 
truly at which to be astonished — ^the disobedience 
manifested in their opposition to the ordinances of 
the Pope, whose faithful serrants they termed 
themselyeSy or the protection which the most 
enlightened soTereign of this period accorded them, 
to the detriment of national civilization — a protec- 
tion which even forbade all polemical discussion 
against the Jesuits. The only explanation of this 
policy of Catherine II/s which appears likely, is 
her desire to conciliate and consolidate her autho- 
rity in the newly annexed provinces. Certainly 
she could hardly have chosen better instruments 
than these priests — ^people, Mans patrie^ shut up 
within the strict limits of their order in every sense 
of the word, '' Statui in itatu.** White Bussia 
contained individuals from different nationalities— 
Italians, French, Germans, Poles themselves forgot 
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their nationality when once enrolled in thia order. 
Sustained and protected by the GoYemmenti the 
Jesuits haye been, without contradiction, useful 
as the secret police agents of Bussia iwnng the 
first years of the annexation. But this utility, 
shadowy and secondaiy as it was, resulted in a 
prolonged and graye evil — ^it hindered all reason- 
able ciTilization. They recruited and strengthened 
the United Greeks who were at this period less 
firm in their religious conyictions than when they 
had been violently conrerted to Bomanism, and 
eyen proselytised some Russians. Thus they may 
be said to haye depriyed Bussia of a considerable 
population which but for the influence of the 
Jesuits, would haye preseryod, as in the past, the 
Greek Orthodox faith. 

It was a graye mistake of the Goyemment this 
preseryation of the Jesuits in Bussia, priests who, 
by their intrigues, made the country dearly pay for 
their senrices as police in the Polish proyincos. 
And besides the eyil which they worked towards 
the State, they hindered the regular organisation 
of the administration of the Boman Church. Ac- 
eording to custom they emancipated themselyes 
from the authority of the bishop, at a time when 
this anthority was indispensable to the Ghuroh, 
plaadisgth* statntes of their order— «t a period 
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.when the frienda of eiyilizaiion and progress endea- 
Toured to create an eodesiastical hierarohji and to 
xeconstmct the clergy. It was at this moment that 
all sorts of cabals and intrigues commenced against 
SiestrencewitSi amongst the great dignitaries of the 
Court. Instead of quietly canying out the func* 
tions of his high calling, he was obliged to defend 
himself against the Jesuits ; and in order to live 
in peace was constrained to gite them full liberty, 
and not to interfere in their afiairs. This freed 
them from all ordinances concerning the monastic 
orders. In 1777 they opened a noTiciate, with the 
intention of recruiting their numbers. Those who, 
in pursuance of the Papal decree, hod quitted the 
society, come from all parts to Polotsk, and there 
established themselyes. In passing through this 
city in 1780 the Empress Catherine visited the 
College of the Jesuits, and was receiyed by the 
Proyincial, who addressed her in a speech in Italian. 
She inspected the house, and was very gracious 
towards them. Besides some insignificant schools 
they possessed also six colleges with considerable 
estates, which they also retained in White Bnssia 
when that part passed to Bussia Ptoper, that is the 
part situated on the right bank of the Dwina, 
which then formed the frontier line of Poland. 

• 

In 1782 these priests en4eaToured to throw off 
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the episcopal aatlioritj altogether; bat even a( 
this time the power of the Bishop was merely 
nominaL They were permitted to select from 
their own body a Vicar to whom the proTincials 
should be subordinate. The nkase authorising 
this change says, '* Although the Order must hold 
itself obedient to its pastor, the Archbishop of 
MohileWy the said Archbishop must see that all its 
rules be maintained without the least infringement, 
inasmuch as is consistent with the laws of the 
empire.'* 

Though Siestrencewitz was a dangerous dnemy 
for the Jesuits, as much by his ability and by his 
intellectual capacity as by the firm nature of his 
eharacter, they could neyertheless oppose him and 
turn aside his direction of the affairs of the Church, 
But while placed beyond his influence he was not 
curtailed of the right of administering the affairs of 
the clergy according to his views. In 1779 it was 
decided that all the monastic orders, the Jesuits 
excepted, should be subordinate to the bishop, and 
that in future no-other ecclesiastical strangers, 
mider the name of Proyincials, visitors, &o., should 
be permitted to reside in White Bussia, still less 
to interfere in the direction of the monasteries. No 
one could change the superiors, or transfer the 
BiODks from one monastery to another, ''such 
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wdBp^BMjn the ukase, ** being injurioiui in many 
respects." The following year, 1780, another de- 
cree was promulgated. '* As liberty of conscience 
is tolerated in oor empire, the principal ecclesiasti- 
cal anihorify of the Boman Catholic CHmrch in 
Bossia is confened by us on Stanisks Siestrence- 
wits. Bishop of White Bossia ; and we command 
our Oovemors-Oeneral and other civil functionaries 
to see that our commands be strictly executed, and 
that all the Boman Catholic churches and couTents 
in Bussia render him due obedience.** 

With a Tiew to raise the Latin hierarchy and its 
representative, the Empress, in 1782, transformed 
the bishopric of Mohilew into an archiepiscopate, 
and created Siestrencewitz Archbishop, in which 
position he acquitted himself with even more ability 
and power. The Ministiy of Justice was forbidden 
to interfere in the a£fairs of the Latin Church. • 
Appeals against the archiepiscopal decisions should 
only be made to the Senate; the clergy should 
remain in complete subordination to the Arch- 
bishop who alone should nominate priests to the 
parishes, so that the right of patronage was abro- 
gated, and his superintendence and directions of 
the monastic orders was confirmed. Further it 
was interdicted " to recognise any spiritual power ^ * 
bqpond the limits of the empire,— to send the 
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rerannes, or any part of them, away, or to have 
the least rehtion with foreign ecclesiastical authori- 
ties, under pain of secnlar judgment for contraven- 
tion and disobedience to the supreme power.*' A 
coadjutor was nominated to the Archbishop, and 
the Jesuits seised this opportunity to turn the 
creation of this dignitary to their own adyantago, 
and procure it for one of their own adepts. Canon 
Benislawsky. Siestrencewitz did not oppose this 
nomination, or perhaps would not, wishing to quiet 
them with a view towards reconciliation, which 
was, however, never a sincere one on their- part« 
This nomination afterwards completely paralysed 
all the prerogatives conferred on the Archbishop. 

In re-organising and raising the Boman Catholio. 
Church in her empire, the Empress held strictly 
to the plan she had traced, not to permit the Pope 
to interfere, and to limit his power in Bussia. In 
promulgating the aforesaid ordinances which evi- 
dently tended to the welfare of her Boman Catholio 
sulgects, she added: — *'We confirm our fonner 
ukases on the prohibition of the receipt of bulls or 
briefs of the Pope, or any epistles written in his 
name, and command that on axrival here they be 
y sent to the Senate, where, their contents having 
been examined, and it being apparent that thqr 
if^^tJH tMiti)ififf inoompatible with the f^'ff M " ff 
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laws of the empire of Russia, and the prerogatire 
which Ood has conferred on ns, they shall be snb* 
mitted to us, and on the recommendation of the 
Senate those bolls or briefs may be promulgated 
with onr consent." 

The okase, on the institation of the Archbishop, 
was exposed in the ohnrches that oTeiybody might 
see it. 

It was thus that Catherine, without the direc* 
tion of Bome, protected and cared for the Catholio 
Chorch in her empire ; and she never met with 
opposition in carrying ont her benerolent inten- 
tions. Withoat consulting the Pope, she named 
Siestrencewitz to White Russia, and made him s 
bishop a little later. She then eleyated his autho* 
rity to that of Archbishop, and he enjoyed these 
titles without the sanction of Rome. She called 
him from priyate life to one of the highest stations 
in her empire, and organised an administration for 
the Roman Church which she confided to him, 
according to the inspiration of her own judgment 
as she considered the requirements of her Catholio 
subjects demanded. Without paying any attention 
to the bull of the Holy Father dissolving the order, 
she protected the Jesuits in White Russia, and 
by instituting the Noviciate at Polotsk, opened ont 
a future for them; in a word she consulted or 
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accepted no disposiiion of the Court of Borne con- 
tary to the law of her empire. Borne conld not 
deny that the principal measures laid down by the 
Bassian Government for the Boman Catholic body 
of the empire, were effectiyely wise, bencTolent, 
and extremely adapted to the circumstances of the 
Chnrch, and showed this appreciation by sanction- 
ing them herself. Bnt this sanction was a diplo- 

/matio move necessary for Bome. She did it to 
save appearances, and to make believe that nothing 
conld be done in the administration of the Latin 
Chnrch without her concurrence. Bossia, how- 
ever, put her projects in execntion, without asking 
or waiting their confirmation by the Holy See. 
When Siestrencewitz was installed in the episcopal 
chair of White Bussia, all the regular clergy wore 
subordinate to him, though contrary to the usages 
of Bome; and it was only in 1778 that a brief of 

"^ihe Pope conceded this point, with a limit of three 
years. The welfare of the Church demanded that 
this rule should be executed without infringement 
in future times, and the Empress, when the three 
years had expired, renewed it for the Bishop— then 
Archbishop in 1782. 

The authority thus confided to Siestrencewits, 
and the sulgugation of the monastic orders to him, 
served Bome with a pretext tn discontent, espe- 
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oially as it was based on the brief by whieh, ae» 
cording to the will of the Empress, the Jesuits 
were permitted to noviciate * The Pope regarded 
it with rancour ; bat Catherine, at this lerj iime, 
elevated Siestrencewitz to the dignity of Arch* 
bishop, and demanded canonical confirmation of 
his fuictions. The letter addressed to Pope Pins 
YI. in 1782 by Catherine on this occasion displays 
with what frank dignity this sovereign recognised 
the rights of the State, and in what light she 
regarded the relations between the Oovemment 
and the Latin Chorch; we also see the caution 
she preserved in these relations :-^ 

''We do not refuse, illustrious sovereign, to- 
accede to each of your demands in that which is- 
expedient; but your own experience vrill tell you 
that the duties of the throne sometimes prevent 
sovereigns foUowing their impulses. As to what 
concerns Bishop Stanislas Siestrencewitz, whom 
you accuse of having controverted your intentions, 
and abused the powers you confided to him, we 
cannot and we vrill not leave this accusation with* 
out reply. In tolerating all religions without ex* 
ception, and amongst others the Boman Catholic, 
through the vast extent of our provinces, as our 
ancestors did, we cannot consent, nevertheless, 
that those who profess a strange doctrine should 

roil. X. 2 ▲ 
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depend on a foreign power. The bnllB emanating 
from the Papal chair, therefore, are not published 
in our empire without onr order. As the boll of 
iPope Clement ZIV. concerning the Jesuits has 
nerer been promulgated in Bussb, that part of the 
Society of Jesuits which from time to time settled 
in White Busda, has been preserved intact, conse- 
quently the question of theur abolition or reform has 
nerer been raised in our dominions. As the aboTe- 
mentioned prelate furnished with your rescript on 
the subject of the visitation and the reform of the 
oouTents, carries out our will by opening the novi- 
ciate of the Jesuits, can he^ by accomplishing the 
duties of his oath, incur your displeasure, and ren- 
der himself unworthy to receive the dignity of Arch- 
bishop and the Pallium on your part ? This dignity, 
as a degree in the ecclesiastical hierarchy, has 
everywhere, from time immemorial, depended on 
the sovereign power, even on those potentates who 
themselves profess the Boman Catholic faith, and 
consequently depend, up to a certain point, on the 
Papal chair, in that which concerns the Church. 
. " Such a sovereign prerogative is incontestable, 
espedally in our empire; and we, moved by his seal 
for the perfect administration of the Boman Church 
in our empire, by his care for his flock and his efforts 
for pnUie unity, hav# resolved to elevate the afore- 
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said Bishop Siestranoewitz to the dignity of Arch- 
bishop of Mohilew, and to name as his ooacyator 
Jol^i BenXdawsIgry Canon and Prior of Danabarg, 
and to confide to them all the conTents and parishes 
of the Romaic Chmnch, situated in the promoes of 
Mohilew, Polotsk, as well as in our two capitals, 
and in all the empire of Bossia ; and we beg you, 
illostrioas soToreign, to preserre the usages of the 
Boman Chmrch by famishing the new Archbishop 
with the Pallinm, and to consecrate his coadjntor. 
We shall consider this an agreeable condescension 
on your part, which we shall not refose to acknow- 
ledge on another occasion. 

" We onite oar wishes to those of oar Orthodox 
Charch, which prays for the re-onion of all.*' 

This profession of political faith requires no 
comment; it suffices to state that on the 18th 
Jonuaiy, 1784, the Bishop was solemnly inTOstcd 
with the Pallium, and consecrated Archbishop in 
the Boman Catholic Church of 8t. Petersburg, 
according to canonical rules, and Benislawsky was 
anointed Bishop. To confirm the ecclesiastical 
organisation introduced by the Empress, Bome 
delegated Monsigneur Arohetti, the Nuncio at 
Warsaw, to St. Petersburg, who, on the 8th Dec, 
1783, promulgated, in the name of Pope Pius YI., 
the bull concerning the eleration of the Bishop of 
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Mohilew to the dignity of Archbishop^ appointing 
him a Chapter composed of four prelates^ eight 
canons, and six Ticars, of whom five should form 
the consistory, and the others make, so to speak, 
an honorary suite for the Archbishop, without any 
functions whatever. It is necessary to observe 
that, according to canonical rules, the number of 
the members of the Chapter was not positively 
determined; it depended more or less on the 
revenues assigned to this effect; therefore they 
were sometimes augmented and sometimes dimi- 
nished, to the detriment of the ecclesiastical ad- 
ministration. At the time of the erection of the 
diocese of Mohilew ; that is to say, at the period 
of the annexation of White Russia, eight parochial 
benefices were assigned for the support of tho 
Chapter of this see ; so that the half of the revenues 
of each of these benefices went to support the 
curates of these parishes, and the other half was 
converted into appointments for the members of 
the Chapter. This was also confirmed by Arohetti. 
The measures of the ecclesiastical administra* 
tion introduced by the Empress having been con- 
firmed according to the forms required by Catholio 
customs, Archetti prepared to consecrate the new 
Axohbishop ; but olgection was taken to the form 
of oath fopi^ied on this oooasion ]^ Borne— a torn 
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which did not oorrespond with the soveragn's pre- 
xogatiTo, or to the position which a religion, itself 
tolerated, ehonld obserre vii-h-vii the religion of 
the State. The following is the formula of this 
oath: — *'I shall pursue, as long as my powers 
permit me, all schismatics, and those who, having 
apostatised, are east aside by Christ and his suc- 
cessors "—Hneaning the Popes. A clause in this 
same oath indicated that all episcopal property 
should be dependent on Borne ; the true meaning of 
which was, that the Bishop should swear not to 
alienate the property belonging to the see, and in 
general not to dispose of it without the Pope's 
consent. The Empress exacted that these two 
clauses should be excluded, and that instead it 
should be added-—'*! shall so much the more 
£edthfully adhere to the soToral articles of the oath 
I am about to take, as I am conyinced there is 
nothing contained in them contrary to the oath of 
allegiance which I haTO taken to my legitimate 
soTcreign and her successors." It was intimated 
•to the Nuncio that if these changes if ere not made 
in the formula^ the Empress would find it pos- 
sible to dispense with him, and invest Siestrence* 
wits with the Pallium, as a distinctive mark of the 
arohiepiscopal dignity, particularly as he had already 
taken an oath to the Pope when he was eonse* 
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crated bishop. The will of the Empress wis 
all-powerftil. Siestrencewitz was not only con- 
secrated by the Nuncio, but he took an oath 
to the Pope according to the form prescribed 
by Catherine — an oath which the dignity of the 
Church and the soTcreign's power considered 
necessary. This was not all. At the audience de 
eongi the Empress felicitated Archotti on the occa- 
sion of his own nomination through her interces- 
sion, to the dignity of Cardinal^ an honour of which 
the Nuncio was still ignorant. 

By the institution of the archicpiscopate the 
Catholic hierarchy gained in importance ; and this 
was the result the Empress desired, not certunly 
for the soke of the exterior pomp of the Church of 
Bome, or for the assistance of the Propaganda but 
that the Archbishop could— in obtaining through 
bis exalted position greater powers— cany out the 
organisation of the clergy, and render them effeo- 
tiTely useful, being no longer compelled to stop at 
erery step and temporise for want of the necessary 
powers to execute his reforms. One cannot doubt 
thai this was the principal aim the Empress had in 
new in trying to obtain for Siestrencewita a Car- 
dinal's hat» when she charged Archetti, who had 
already reoeiTed his new dignity, and who was then 
about to start fat Soma, to take steps towards this 
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object; and, independent of this, she desired 
Prince Yonssoupoff, her minister at Toiin, to pro- 
ceed to Borne to thank the Holy Father for having 
acceded to her request, and elerated Archetti to the 
dignity of Cardinal ; her real object was, however, 
to obtain the same distinction for Siestrencewitz. 
Pins YI. received Yonssonpoff veiy gracionsly, 
who, at the first audience broached the subject. 
The Pope replied, ** You are not ignorant that we 
only nominate Cardinals in those countries whose 
sovereigns profess the Catholic religion ; otherwise 
the King of Prussia would make the same demand, 
which would very much embarrass us. Be assured 
that we shall always be happy to prove our respect 
for her Majesty." Youssoupoff observed that the 
elevation of a man protected by the Empress would 
serve to draw stiU closer the ties which united the 
two Courts ; and finding no satisfactory jreply, he 
waited two months, and then demanded an audi* 
ence, reiterating his solicitations. The Pope 
answered as before, but gave no absolute deniaL 
" This is an affair that demands time," said he ; 
** we must first be convinced of the principles of 
the Archbishop, and that cannot be done quickly.*' 
In reality the Pope was inclined to accede to the 
vdshes of the Empress, but the Courts of France 
and Spain opposed it. Meanwhile news of aome of 
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ibe measures of Siestrencewitz aniyed at Bomei 
of which we shall afterwards spoak^ which irritated 
.the PopOy as having been effected without his 
juithority ; and it was this which principally hin- 
•dered the success of YonssonpofiTs mission. The 
tme reason or pretext for the refusal was the fieust 
•of the Archbishop's having been baptized in the 
reformed religion, and that till a rather mature age 
he had remamed attached to it. After stopping 
six months at Home, the Minister retomed to 
Torin without having succeeded in bis aim. 

If the Oovemment of the Empress did not suc- 
ceed in elevatmg Siestrencewitz to the dignity of a 
Cardinal, it at least enlarged his authority; for, on 
the 28th August, 1786, the Pope accorded him 
extended spiritual powers, to the number of twenty- 
nine clauses for a term of ten years. The more 
enlarged these powers, the more complete the 
independence of the administration became, so to 
speak, of Home ; and we must acknowledge that 
they wexe much more extended than usually ac- 
corded l^.the Holy See. The Archbishop, on 
receiving them, immediately presented them to the 
Senate to be confirmed. The decision of this body 
was delivered as follows ^—'' The Archbishop is 
peimitted by the Senate to accept the above-named 
Imdf basing its pennissioii on the paragraph 
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dieran contamed. whieh giveB him the abfidnte 
light of $h&M6aa in all cases of appeal to tho 
Govt of Rome ; and in fntnre all correspondence 
and an nkkiona with Borne most be aToidcd hj 
Aithbishop Sieatrencewitz, especially as these 
powers afo accorded for ever» and not for Usa^ 
ysars, aa aUled in the brief. For this particnhir 
leaaon the Senate approTes of the act in question." 
The Senate only ezcladed a single paragraph of 
this docnmenty the publication of which it inter- 
dicted—that which permitted the Archbishop, as a 
special faTonr, to read heretical books. The Senate 
t^Mide this as containing a certain constraint for the 
mind, and a sort of disdain for other confessions. 
In 1790 and 1795 it was reiterated that the bolls ^ 
of the Papacy could not be executed without having 
been preTiousIy examined by the Ooyemment 

When White Bussia was reunited to the empire^ 
atiangers were not eligible for nomination to 
curacies in Bussia without the special authorisation 
of the bishop, a regulation confirmed on scToral 
occasions, particularly by the ukases of July 8rdy 
1779, January 2nd, 1780, and November 4th, 
1783 ; but, as among the clergy of White Bussia 
there were not many to be found who knew foreign 
languages, the Archbishop was, in 1784, permitted 
to allow strangers residing in the eountiy to have 
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foreigii priests, conditionally that snch priests took 
. the oath of allegiance. The Archbishop trans* 
mitted this right to the syndics of Moscow and St. 
Petersburg, which highly displeased the Boman 
Catholio congregation. . The chief grieyance of 
this body dated from the time when the Empress, 
in consequence of the complaints of the parishioners 
of the Church at St. Petersburg against their clergy, 
permitted them in 1769 to send for, through Oo- 
Temment sources, their priests from abroad, by 
which they were relieved of all dependence on the 
Propagand. The Court of Home threw obstacles 
in the way of these priests departing for Bussia, till 
at last, in 1770, the Russian deputy at the Diet 
of Ratisbon demanded four Franciscans. These 
priests were refused until the Propagand should 
be reinstated in all its rights, and until which they 
withdrew the priest Frankenberg from Russia, to 
whoso intrigues they imputed impressions unfaTOur* 
able to the Propagand. In Russia this section of 
^the Catholio party made all sorts of concessions to 
presonre their ancient pririleges, particularly on the 
subject of the control of articles for the Church.* 
No result, howeyer, followed these steps. The 
Archbishop made his arrangements without con* 
suiting the Pkopagand, and consequently stined uf 
anew the displeasure of Rome. 

* Ink pr. dt Motoow. 
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The Freneh Berolation drove a great number of 
strange priests to Bnssiai who» for the most part, 
* found a support not as curis^ but as tutors and 
teachers amongst the high families and schoob. 
In the year 1790 a church for French emigrants ^ 
was erected at Moscow, which received the name 
of St. Louis. After the conquest of New Sussia 
Siestrencewits visited the country at the request of 
Prince Potemkin, when he restored the ruins of 
the Catholic temples built by the Genoesci and 
founded a new one at Kherson, which city, at that 
period, had considerable commerce with, and was 
constantly filled by, foreigners. He nominated 
priests for the different churches ; and the colonies 
of Saratoff and New Russia were equally endowed 
with religious edifices and clergymen. 

The attention of the Government was more par* 
ticularly directed towards the monastic orders, 
endeavouring only to render them useful to society 
and give them the true spirit of Christianity. They 
were therefore prohibited from accumulating riches ^ 
as they had done in the time of the Poles, through 
illegitimate and underhand means. The Polish 
Government had, in fact, already limited their rights 
of possession; and when White Russia was an* 
nezed to the empire, the estates of the monks who 
had not sworn allegiance were confiscated, as well 
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as those conTents which remained in Poland, or 
were beyond its frontiers. As to other monasteries 

"^theypresenred the administration of their landed 
properties until a new order.* There is no doubt 
bnt that Catherine intended to confide the regula- 
tion of these estates to the lay authorities, as she 
had practically done with regard to the properties 
of the Russian clergy, but political circumstances 
and the ultimate partition of Poland, which took 
place a year before her death, left her no time to 
arrange these affairs. But the right of oonyents to 
acquire landed property, as authorised by the 
Polish Diets of the 17th and 18th centuries, was 
entirely withdrawn, so that the bishops and the 
secular clergy of noble descent were by this act 
entitled to leaye their estates, not to ecclesiastical 

, communitiesi but to their legitimate heirs. As to 
monastic discipline, it was enacted in 1784 that the 
monks would not be permitted to pass their days 
in idleness or mendicity. 

The close of the eighteenth centuiy brought a 
considerable increase to the Catholic population of 
Bussia, by the re-union (at the request of the Diet 
of Orodno in 1798) of the prorinces of tikeVdhyma, 
PodoUa, and Mimk, and at the end of 1794 of the 
Ooremment of Lithuania, Orodno, as far as the 
Mieman, and of Cooriand. For the ecclesiastical 
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itioa of these |>roTiDces the Empress 
instituted in 1795 three netr dioceses : — Ist. In- 
flandt, whioh replaced the ancient . diocese of 
Wihui for Lithuania with the episcopal capital of 
Wilna. Snd* Pinsk, instead of Luck and Kiew. 
This diocese oomprehended the Volhynia, whioh 
formerly behmged to the Bishopric of Luck, and the 
QoTemment of Minsk, formerly a part of the see of 
Wilna, Srd. Leticzew replacing that of Eamieneo 
for the Oo?emment of Podolia, of Bradaw and of 
Wosnesensk. Eossakowsky was named Bishop of 
Liflandt ; the Count Sierokowsky, Bishop of Letic- 
zew and Cedeszewski, Bishop of Kiew, passed to 
the see of Pinsk. This Bishop, haring sworn 
allegiance to the Empress, preserved the estates of 
the see ; the episcopal' properties of the two other 
dioceses were confiscated like that of Wilna, as 
that of Wilna remained vacant after the assassina- 
tion of Messalsky at Warsaw, and because that 
Erassinsky, Bishop of Eamienec, not submitting 
to the Russian Government, remained in Poland. 
The revenues of these were given to the bishoprics 
which had no landed endowments. Inflandt received 
4000 roubles, and Leticzew 8000 roubles per year. 
The bishops of these three dioceses exercised 
the same authority over the regular and secular 
dexgy as Siestrenoewiti did in the Aiohbishoprio ^ 
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of Mohilew. They were independent chiefs in their 
administration^ and not mere lieutenants, obUged 
to execute the orders of the Archbishop. It was 
they only who ruled the monastic orders in their 
respectiye dioceses. All the regulations concerning 
the Roman Church in Bussia extended equally to 
these sees ; the clergy were not compelled to sub- 
mit to any foreign authority beyond the empire ; 
foreign ecclesiastics were forbidden, and priests 
who had not taken the oath of allegiance to the 
Ooremmcnt could receiye no clerical appointments. 
In 1795 the Empress, wishing to preserve for 
her Catholic subjects a number of the monasteries 
in these provinces likely to be useful, and to close 
those which were a burden to their parishioners, ' 
commanded Prince Bepnin, the Oovemor-General 
of Lithuaniay to request the Catholic bishops to 
forward him a list of all these houses, and to mark 
those which were distinguished for works of charity 
or instruction, and to indicate those where the 
inhabitants lived idly, '' without any utility for this 
life or the next, and which were only a burden on 
the community.*' Convents of the first class were 
to be preserved^ As to those of the second a list 
was ordered to be submitted to the Empress, " so 
thai we can,'* says the ukase, " take and concert 
measures tot the glory of Qod and the welfare of 
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onr subjects in so fiir as sball appear to be useful 
and oonvenient.** * Tbe estates of the convents • 
were recognised as belongmg to the Empire, andby*^ 
that act preserved from the rain to which they 
were exposed by thei arbitrary sects of the rcligienx, 
who, considering them as ]private property, often 
mortgaged them for their personal debts. The 
death of Catherine prolonged the existence of 
several of these useless convents, which, to the 
detriment of the public good, enjoyed exorbitant 
riches in Western Bussia. There can be no doubt 
that such convents were positive nuisances, and it 
was for this reason only that the government would 
abolish them. It is a well-known fact that the 
Ultromontanists, the partisans of the Pope, attri- 
buted these measures to the revolutionary ten- 
dencies of the government, to liberal institutions, 
and the desire for ungovernable liberty*. Such an 
opinion was quite out of place in this case ; as it is 
notorious that Catherine, the liberal friend of the 
philosophers and learning of the time, entirely 
changed her political convictions after the French 
Bevolution, put a curb on literature, and abandoned 
several projected re-organizations; in short, was 
very far from being liberal in 1796. This desire 
to save the Church, and deliver the clergy from 
abuses and vices patent to everybody, was an ab- 
* BmaU dM loll. Ko.l78S0. 
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solute State neoessity — ^new, certainly; to all poli- 
tical systems — whicb cansed Catherine to desire 
the reduction of a pemidons class of monks, idle, 
lazy> inactive, steeped in Inznrions opulence, who, 
far from being an ornament to the Church, were 
absolutely its disgrace. 

The memory of this great soTereign is reviled 
for having ended the political existence of Poland. 
Calumnies are heaped on a name venerated in 
Bussia. But it was Catherine, and she only, who 
in the Polish Provinces supported tottering, rotten, 
and degraded Catholicism, — Catholicism already 
condemned by public opinion. It was she only 
who called it anew into existence, reformed and 
civilized the clergy, gave it a strong local ecclesi- 
astical authority, and regularly established its dio- 
ceses. It was not Bome which saved the Catholic 
Church in Poland and Bussia, but a sovereign not 
yof this creed : not with the aim, it is true, of pre- 
serving a Propagand, but for the weliare of several 
millions of her Catholic subjects. Of her own 
inclination she erected several churches in Poland, 
even where there had formerly been edifices of the 
Greek Confession, and laid out new dioceses; 
whereas in Poland the Bussian bishoprics, which 
were centuries old, had been in the days of Polish 
dmnjnation uprooted and abolished. The dexgy 
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of the Roman Church were placed upon a proper 
footing and reoeiyed proper treatment ; while the 
Polish clergy, in the days of their power, had 
snatched from the Russians CTcrything they pos- 
sessed. The great Catherine founded seminaries 
and schools for the Roman clergy; whereas in 
Poland the Russian priesthood had always been 
condemned to ignorance, misery, and public mis- 
representation. They had been persecuted and 
insulted with the hope of extirpating the Greek 
faith. But political grudges often distort and 
conceal the real facts of history. 

The Roman Catholic population of Russia com- 
prehended among the rest the Armenian Catholics 
couTcrted at Astracan. Their number considerably 
increased under the reign of the Empress Catherine 
up to the time that Oeorgia accepted the P^teo- 
torate of Russia. When the western provinces 
were annexed, there were many Armenians in some 
of the cities who had joined the Roman religion. 
It may not be superfluous to mention here the 
principal differences between the Armenian and 
other Christian Confessions, as well as the doctrines 
which separated them, to be later mentioned. 

The Armenians, as well as the Oreeks, recognised 
the three first (Ecum^cal Councils, but at the 
Council of Chalcedon separated from the 

TOL. X. S B 
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Church in 451, where it was enacted that Jeans 
Christ had two distinct natures, divine and human, 
but at the same time indivisible and inseparable* 
The Armenians did not recognise this decree, and 
reproached the Council for asserting that our Lord 
must consequently have two persons and not two 
natures in one single person. They therefore 
seceded from the rest of the Church, assisted no 
longer at the (Ecumenical Councils, and formed a 
Christian Church apart, which received the name of 
Armenio-Gregoriany after St. Gregory, an Armenian 
pontiff, and which is governed by a patriarch named 
" The Catholic," who resides at Eczmiadzine. The 
word Catholic has the same signification in the 
Armenian Church as the word Pope in the Church 
of Rome. The three Armenian Patriarchs— Con- 
stantinople, Ispahan, and Jerusalem — are subor- 
dinate to this See. The Armenian Turks, Per- 
sians, Hindoos, and Russians, recognised the 
bishop as the chief of their Church, and the Holy 
Chrism, was sent from Ecxmiadxine throughout the 
East, serving, as we may say, as a distinctive 
mark of the superior ecclesiastical authority, U> 
which was attached in this Church the excfaisive 
right of consecrating the Chrism» In conforming- 
ftrictly to the religioui precepts and the traditions 
ot the fint centuries of Christianity the Aimeniaa 
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Chueh preMnred serenl ritea and dogmas noog- 
niaed hj the Greek Confession, but which were 
changed in the Boman Catholic Church at different 
pexiods. Like the Greeks, the Armenians believed 
that the Holy Spirit proceeded from the Father, 
and not from Father and Son, as taught hj the 
Latins. They baptised by triple immersion* They/ 
commnnicated in two kinds, like the Greeks. They ^ 
rqected the doctrine of Purgatory, and BiTine 
Senrice was celebrated in the ancient Armenian 
idiom, bat the sermons were deliyered in the 
modem tongae. Like the Greeks, again, the 
regular clergy confonned entirely to the rules of 
St. Basil the Great, and the priests could marry, / 
but only once. The great resemblance between 
these two Churches is at once perceiyed, as well as 
the difference of both from the Boman Catholic, 
and therefore the re-union of the Armenian and 
the Boman, so long projected, nerer succeeded. 
From the time of the Crusades the Court of Borne 
had already commenced the Propagand amongst 
these people, whose unfortunate political position, 
torn hy Turk and Persian, particularly aeconded it. 
Some of their kings were constrained to ask sue* 
cours from Bome, whose first condition was, as we 
may say, the conTersion of their people to the futh 
of the Holy See. Notwithstanding these adtan- 

8b8 
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tages. Borne did not succeed in her views; the 
people detennined neyer to sacrifice the faith of 
their fathers. It was known that at the Council of 
Florence the union with the Catholic Church was 
ngned by some Armenian bishops, who are repre- 
sented on the frescoes of the library of tho Vatican 
at Home as prostrated at the feet of Pope Eugene 
IV* The Armenians upon this transferred the 
patriarchal see from Sis to Eczmiadzine, so as to 
lemore as far as possible from the Roman Propa- 
gand; and like the Russians, they solemnly re- 
jected the decrees of the Council of Florence. 

Dating from 1439 — ^that is, from this epoch 
until the end of the sixteenth century — ^the Popes, 
despairing of the success of their enterprise, left 
the Armenian as well as the Russian people in 
peace. But at the end of this term, when religious 
persecution burst out in Western Russia, they 
renewed their proselytising actiyity amongst the 
Armenians with redoubled vigour, and upon a more 
plausible basis. In 1684 Gregory XTTT. ordered a 
college to be founded at Rome, where young Arme- 
nians could be educated at his expense; but as he 
died the year following, it was not established, and 
it was the school of the Ptopagand that took 
eharge of the f ew pupils that ofiered. It was not 
till seventy yean kter that the idea of Qngqirj 
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was acted on by Alexander VI!., when the eele- 
braied miBsionaiy Clement Gelanos was plaoed at 
the head of the aohobl then founded. From 1650 
to 1669 Gdanus was occupied with his great work, 
?n quarto, written in the Latin and Armenian 
hmguagesy directed against the dogmas and the 
ceremonies of the Armenian Church. This work 
failed in its aim, for instead of attracting, it only 
repulsed the people, and soured them against 
Popery. This book was so full of false ideas 
concerning the Armenian Church, that after- 
wards the Romanists themselves were ashamed of 
the errors of Gelonus, as well as of the incoher- 
ence of his reasoning and deductioi;is. Among 
these the Marquis of Serpos was particularly 
distinguished, in his work on the Armenians in 
Turkey! published in Italian at the close of the 
last centuiy. The students (Armenian) of the 
Propagand, enchanted with the spirit of this work 
of Gelanus, on which their theological education 
was based, looked upon him as their oracle, and 
returned to their country, young, inexperienced, 
and completely ignorant of their countrymen, firom 
whom their Boman Catholic education completely 
separated them. Therefore, so hi from attracting 
the Armenians by Propagand, they destroyed all 
desire for a onion with Borne. "Nihilo tamen 
Aminos/* aaid Gdaxix»i ^ «iiiaci^ BAmanma Eoda: 
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nam emure hoo tempore, cpam antea Tidebaior 
Annenios." This remark may be applied to an 
epodi which preceded the appearance of the work 
of Odanns. 
^ Hekhitar, himself an Armenian, who conse- 
qaenily knew his couitiTmen more thoroughly than 
the Boman P^pagandists, placed the rational foui- 
dations, so to speak, of Romanism on the P^pa- 
gaud. Mekhitar was bom at Sebastian, in 1676, 
and in this Armenian city was eonyerted to Catho- 
licism at the age of eighteen, by the French mis- 
sionary Antoine Beanrilliers. At Constantinople 
his co-religionists were so indignant at his apostasy, 
that to saTO his life he was obliged to hide amongst 
the Capndns, and in the house of the French 
Ambassador, and afterwards to fly to the Morea. 
When this latter country was occupied by the 
Turks, he took refuge in Venice, where, after some 
years, he was authorised to found a conyent on one 
of the small islands situated in the lagunes, which 
conyent Jie called Saint Lazare. Clement XL gaye 
this conmiunity the rules of St. Benedict for their 
goyemment. It was definitely established in 1740, 
and oontained a printing press, lldkhitar died in 
1749. 

At the dose of the last century the Mekhitarista 
finmded oonyents at Trieste and Vienna ; and at the 

of the ninotflnnth ^ wf^I bow ^3m^ 
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monify at Venice was transformed, without any 
change in the roles, into an academy, with abranch 






If the conTcrsion of the Armenian people, the 
aim of Mekhitar, only attained Teiy restnined ! 
limits, the means he employed for conTendons • 
afterwards proved very usefol, though pnrsned with . 
a totally different object to that intended. The 
Mekhitarists established Armenian printing presses, 
which haye published and translated a considerable 
number of works of general utility. They cultiTated 
Armenian literature and history, and in short 
afforded the people the means of attaining ciTiliza- 
tion, while rejecting, as up till the present they 
hare done, all tendency to Roman Catholicism. 
Thus we see that the measures originally calculated 
on as the surest means' for proselytism led to a 
totally different result, which may in time produce 
a true and popular dvilization, based on the funda- 
mental doctrines of the Armenian Church. 

As to the position of the United Armenians 1/ 
in the Roman Church| and their transition to Latin- 
ism, we find that their ancient ceremonies snd 
idiom were left them; that their priests married, , 
but that they were obliged to recognise the 
supremacy of the Pope and the dogmas of Catho* 
There can be no donbt» boweyer, that little 
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* by little the ceremonies were changed, as was done 
in the service of the United Greeks in Western 
Bnssia ; and we actually see in the churches of the 
United Armenians in Bnssia, that the sacerdotal 
Testments and the greater number of the rites are 
purely Catholic. It is true that the service is still 
vcelebrated in the Armenian language, but the organ 
18 used in the second half the liturgy. The closed 
sanctuaiy of the Eastern Church remains, but the 
screen which veils it exists no longer, and in its 
place there is a small altar as in the churches' of 
Rome, 80 that the first half of the Mass is / 
celebrated by a priest' in the sanctuary, and the 
second at the small altar. Armenian Bomanism 
is in the Armenian Church, in short, what the 
Union was in the Bussian — ^it had the same aim, 
used the same means and the same modes of con- 
version. It vras thus that the primitive Armenian 
Church gradually comprehended, and comprehends 
still, this new doctrine, and it was thus that it com* 
prehended also the government of Catherine IL 

As regards the settlement of the Armenians in 
Bussia, we find them as early as the fourteenth 
century in Yolhynia and Podolia, where they carried 
on eonmieroial speculations, built the Armenian 
ehurches of Balta, Luck, and Mohilew upon the 
Dniester, and of Lwow, and freely professed their 
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religion according to the Gregorian rite. But about 
the middle of the seyenteenth century, the Roman 
Catholic clergy, ekted with their anocess among the 
United Ghreeka, commenced to try their system 
npon the Armenians. Matthew Bembos, a celebrated 
Jesuit propagandist, addressed himself in 1629 to 
the Bnthenians, in hopes of conrerting them to 
Popery ; the year following he applied himself to 
the Armenians. In chronological order, this was 
the first essay of the sort in the Polish proYinces. 
Bembos in his writing tried to sow dissension 
between the Armenian clergy and hdty, both of 
whom were naturally not disposed to abandon the 
faith of their fathers ; and he cleyerly inxited the 
priests to Lwow to public controTersies upon mat- 
ters of faith. He spared neither protestations nor 
promises as to the inyiolability of the Armenian 
rites, and promised permission for the' priesthood 
to contract matrimony; in fact his plans were 
based on the same system as that used among 
the Bnssians : his promises and protestations neyer 
intended to be kept when the time should arrive to 
forget them. But the baits of the P^pagand and 
of Bembus were unayailing among the Armenians 
of Oallioia, Podolia and the Yolhynia. 

Despairing of their conyersion by the Propagand, 
the Romanists resolTed to convert them by Tiolence. 
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In 1626 Nicolas Torossowicz, a young man of 
twenty-three years and a concealed Catholic, 
residing in the dty of Lwow, was elerated to 
the dignity of Annenio«Oregorian bishop of Lwow» 
when he swore to preserve the faith in all its 
parity, and to submit to the Patriarch of Eca- 
miadzine. It was well known that Torossowics 
only took this oath for appearance' sake, and the 
people were npon the point of chasing him from 
the church at the time of his consecration. He 
was compelled to fly from Lwow, but protected by 
the Jesoits and their humble pupil Sigismond IIL 
of Poland, he was reinstated in his diocese by main 
force and through the municipality of the town ; 
first, however, openly passing over to Bomanism. 
At his installation the police were obliged to burst 
the doors of the cathedral, and in this way he was 
consecrated pastor of an Armenian Catholic con- 
gregation, which in reality did not yet exist As 
9kprotegi of the Papacy, Torossowics did not fail 
to make a pilgrimage to Rome, to prostrate him- 
self at the feet of Urban YIIL who confirmed him 
in the episcopal See, and elevated him to the dij^- 
nity of Archbishop. We have evidence as to the 
efieet this ecclesiastical violence produced upon the 
Armenian population, by a complaint addressed to 
their Patdarah, July 26tii, 1681, still extant: 
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" The Catholio dargy tod the police/* says this 
docamenty ** after hrealdiig open the lodka of the 
ehoroh door, forcibly introduced this cursed one. 
Why did not the earth open and swallow as, rather 
than that we shonid haTO assisted at such a sacri- 
lege? This pretended bishop will not lesTO ns our 
faithfbl flock, or any chorohes in which to celebrate 
our ceremonies, bat even interdicts the barial of 
oar dead. He seizes the priests who remain steady 
in the faith — who refuse to recognise his authority^ 
— beats them, chains them, and throws them into 
prison, from which they are not released till they 
areconyertedtoBomanism. All this is done with im- 
punity, as the authorities, both ciyU and ecclesiastic, 
uphold him, and he is backed by the Jesuits, who 
are for his cause. We have petitioned the king, 
but have obtained no redress, and God only knows 
when we shalL If we are even permitted a hear^ 
ing of our case, it is doubtful if it lead to a dis- 
coTery of the truth, as the Nuncio at Warsaw and 
other BomanistSi particularly the Jesuits, defend 
this cursed priest with all their power. We have 
complained of such violence to the Nuncio, and he 
replied that all that signified nothing, as original sin 
being washed out by baptism, the actions of Bishop 
Torossowicz are absolved, since his recognition of the 
anion with the Holy Boman Church. When we would 
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pray as Christians should, he has left ns no ohorch 
in which to assemble, and the king, the Nuncio, 
and the Catholic priests cite the Boman canons, 
according to which the chorch follow their bishop 
as their chief. They use ns as they did the Greek 
Church, which for more than twenty years could 
not obtain justice ; and these persecutions exhaust 
our energy and drive us, against our grain, to the 
Union.** We are constrained to add that we owe 
the publication of this interesting and historical 
document to a Boman Catholic priest attached to 
his own Church ; its authenticity is therefore un* 
questionable.^^ The tears and sufferings of the 
Armenian people, touched neither the bigoted king 
nor the fanatical people, and Torossowicz remained 
in his see for fifty-five years until the time of his 
death in 1681. He was the first of the series of 
United Armenian bishops of Lwow whose spiritual 
authority extended over all the Armenian Boman 
Catholics domiciled in Poland. 

To assist TorossowicB the Theatins were des- 
patched by Bome to this quarteri amongst whom , 
was the celebrated Oelanus, of whom we have 
already spoken, who died at Lwow in 1G66. 
These priests would not submit to the Diocesan 
bishop', relying altogether on the IVopagand. They 
founded the Collegium Pontificum at Lwow, in 

• WildonoM o Oimitiiatb FdiMit. Lwow, 1843. 
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which establishment they supported twenty stodents 
— of whom ten were Armenians and ten Bathe* 
nians. On the termination of their studies, these 
pnpils were sent as missionaries to the East, and 
especially to the Crimeai where they set np as Ar- 
menians. In 1784 the Emperor Joseph n. sent back 
the Theatins to Bome, and closed their schools. 

It was from Lwow that the Theatins extended 
their proselytism oyer the adjacent countries belong- 
ing to Poland at this period — and especially by 
reason of its vicinity to Eamienec-Podolsk. It is 
necessary to say that in 1666 the union commenced 
in this city with the arrival of the Monk Pidou, a 
Parisian, when Archbishop Torossowicz followed 
him in public procession through the streets of 
Eamienec. Mohilew on the Dniester ai^d Kam* 
ienec-Podolsk became the centres of the new re- 
ligion in the south-west of Bussia ; at the latter 
place there is still the ruin of an old temple of 
this confession called St. Mary, with an image of 
the Holy Virgin, which considered as miraculous, 
was greatly venerated by the inhabitants. The 
Armenian Catholic Church of Mohilew was erected 
about the year 1742, the services being conducted 
by the Latin clergy. 

At the dose of the eighteenth century the Polish 
Armenians Bomanised and Polonised themselves, 
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as we may say, entirely. They retained few of 
their ancient customs and prayers, and the greater 
their contact with the Poles, the oftener they fre- 
quented the Latin Churches, appropriating the 
Latin and Polish languages, and forgetting little 
by little their own. But the number of convents 
was inconsiderable; and at this epoch the total 
population of Catholic Armenians in the Polish 
proTinces, did not eyen amount to ten thousand 
souls. Monsieur £• Ihdaurier, who studied the 
Armenian Church, says with justice : 

" The Catholic Armenians dispersed in Italy, 
in GaUicia, and in France, having but few churches 
have at least preserved their nationality, a fact 
which is itself sometimes contested. If they rarely 
succeed in making proselytes it is for this reason : 
That two churches may unite and operate together, 
a simple difference in some words and in the cere- 
monies may be easily arranged ; but change the 
doctrine upon the Procession of the Holy Spirit 
and the Holy Eucharist, giving the latter in bread 
« alone, instead of administering it in two kinds; 
reverse the order of the liturgy ; put an uncovered 
altar in the place of that one which is veiled with 
mysteiy during some part of the service in the 
Eastern Cfauxth ; impose celibacy on the deigy, 
and you have the pinnts which constitute the great 
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and capital differenee in the dogmas of the two 
Churches." 

The oonqaest of the sonthem proTinces increased 
the number of Armenian Catholics, and later still 
their amount was more augmented by the amval 
of their compatriots of this faith for commercial 
enteiprises. so that at the dose of the last cen- 
tuxy they were dispersed, though in a limited num- 
ber, throughout the different countries of Southern 
Bussiai Georgia, Astracan, and Eami^ec-Podolsk. 

Heraclius II. recognising, as we know, the pro- 
tectorate and supremacy of Bussia, engaged him- 
self not to enter into any direct relations with 
foreign powers, without obtaining the- previous con- 
sent of the Bussian minister at Tiflis ; and from 
this date, Bussia commenced to employ her legiti* 
mate influence over the country with regard to 
ecclesiastical and political afliairs. To' haye a clear 
idea of these &cts it is indispensable to throw a 
rapid glance over the progressiye introduction of 
Bomanism into Georgia. 

At the beginning of the seventeenth century 
Boman Missionaries first visited this country, and 
later in 1616 some Capudns amved at Gtxri as 
doctors. They took a house, as they pretended, 
for purposes of practice, and insinuated themselTes 
amongst the population, conrarting them afterwards 
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to Romftnism. Pope Urban Vm. being apprised 
of the success of these priests, in 1626 sent a mis- 
fiionaiy named Arita*Boli to the King of Georgia, de- 
siring him to try and gain the fayoor of this monarch, 
80 as to be able to establish a permanent mission 
at Goii. This adroit diplomatist passed himself 
off as a doctor, and affected particolar veneration for 
the ancient Iberia, so that he sacceeded in winning 
the good graces of the king, and entering into re* 
lations with Catholicos Zacharie, the chief of the 
Armenian Church, through whose intervention per- 
mission was given in 1680 to the Capucins to 
establish a chapel in this city. Avita-Boli also 
influenced the sovereign to enter into amicable 
relations with the Pope, and in 1631 both the king 
and Catholicos' wrote amongst other things to 
the Pope, that the Christian religion was preserved 
I in Georgia since the time of Constantino the 
Great, and that permission was accorded to the 
missionaries of Gori io have a chapel. To this 
the Pope^ on his part replied by veiy amiable 
epistles. Four years afterWlards other Capudn 
Missionaries arrived in Georgia, intending to 
establish a second permanent station at Tiflis; 
but hearing from Avitar£oli that the people dis* 
played hostile intentions, and that the dergy were 
in strong opposition, thqf decided to temporise and 
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meantime the Fhypagand directed their aotinty to- 
wards the Armenians; conTerting them, not en mane, 
bat indiTidnally, and as opportmiities occurred. 
These priests were ordered to practise medicine ; 
they celebrated the liturgy in any sacerdotal Test* 
ment ; could absolve penitents from all sins without 
exception; might assume different costumes ; bsTO 
horses, servants, and even slaves. They could en* 
gage in commerce, borrow and lend money at 
interest— in one word, the Propagand sanctioned 
whatever these missionaries adopted. Nor was 
this all; they might also adopt the luxury and 
vices of the country in which they lived; they 
might act and bend to the customs of the people 
among whom they were, in order to discover and 
profit by their weaknesses. The rules of their 
Order were temporarily suspended to enable them 
better to deceive society; they were interdicted 
going barefoot or asking alms. During nearly 
eighty years they inhabited only the house they at 
first rented at Tiflis, and here they clandestinely 
celebrated their services, but were only known pub- 
licly as doctors of the king and the nobility. They 
succeeded in gaining the favour of those nobles 
whose interests could serve them, by their servility 
and flattery, at the same time showing themselves 
useful to the lower olasses, by their treatment of 

▼Oil. I. ^^ 
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the8iekyandb7t]iedi8tribTiiioiiofm6dicine8« Never 
losing sight of their principal and primary aim they 
drew the Armenians to their faith, explained the 
dogmas of their own religion by a light suitable to 
their hearers, developing more and more in the minds 
of these simple people the idea that the Boman 
Church was the only infallible and orthodox one, 
ont of which there was no saltation, and persuading 
their dupes that the man who embraced their faith, 
on becoming an orthodox, was no longer amenable 
to local authority. By these tricks they founded two 
permanent missions, one at Eoutais and the other 
at Akhalcich at the end of the seventeenth century. 
Under King Teimouraze they had intimate rela* . 
tions with the Orbelian princes, and especially with 
prince Soulkhane, whom they helped in the publicar 
tion of his Georgian dictionary. By such services 
they secured the protection of the Lords; and 
Heradius II. permitted them to have a chapel at 
Tiflis. Having in this way won public confidence, 
they entered into relations with the Catholicos 
Antoine, who became their powerful protector, and 
who is even suspected of a penchant for their 
Church. Heradius sent this prelate to Bussis, and 
prevented several families passing over to Catho- 
licism; but if the secular efibrts of the Bomaa 
missionarini were not crowned with soeoess, thej 
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had neyartheless a satis&etoiy result for the Pro- 
pagand; the Latin CShnreh iviihoat being eonsider* 
ably spread, solidly established itself in (Georgia. 

The Empress Catherine, not tolerating in her 
own empire .the arbitraiy measures of the Court of 
Rome, eonid still less permit an open Boman 
Fropagand, and a elergy who relied exclnsirely on 
afbreign power to proselytise among other CImstian 
confessions under her direot protectorate. Her 
first act, therefore, was to deliver them ftam 
foreign priests, to give them enlightened and edu- 
cated pastors chosen from their own comitrymeni 
who at the same time were the subjects of Bossia. 
In 1784 she accordingly placed the Catholic Ar- 
menians under the superintendence of the Arch- 
bishop of Mohilow, charging him to establish 
proper schools for the education of .the people, 
according to tho dogmas of their religion, and from 
time to time to send some of the pupils to the 
Armenian College at Lwow. Bome approred of 
this last regulation, not dreading much at first, as 
only two pupils were despatched at this period, and 
if the number were not augmented tho missionaries 
could not so soon be replaced either at Astracan 
or in Oeorgia by real Armenians. The subjection 
of the Catholio churches to the Bishop of Mohilew 
put an end to the reign of the Ftopagand, although 

2oa 
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this Babordinaiiod was also incomplete, as the 
eanons of the church required that only an Ar- 
menian Catholic Bishop had a right to consecrate 
the priests of this sect. But as there was no 
Armenian Catholic bishop in Bussia, they were 
obliged to hare recourse to the bishop of Lwow, a 
foreign prelate, who was often disobliging and 
actually maleyolent. This measure, however, 
effectually freed them from the Propagand ; and 
^ Siestrencewitz commanded the Catholic priesi- 
hoodin Georgia not to haye -any communication 
with foreign authority. This necessarily put an 
end to conyersions, which was the only aim of the 
missionaries in the country. The Propagand was 
in a tumult ; Bome defended the cause, and the 
19th of July, 1785, the Pope sent for Prince 
Youssoupoff, and told him that Siestrencewits 
should not extend his power to the Armenian 
Catholic clergy who had their own bishops, but 
said nothing as to the Propagand or the mis- 
sionanes. Cardinal Archetti, whom Youssoupoff 
consulted upon this affair, proposed the appoint- 
ment of an Armenian Catholic bishopric in Bussia, 
and in this manner to free the clergy from all de- 
pendence on strangers. But neither this adyice or 
the assistance of the Pope was accepted by the 
Empraii Catherine! Siestranoewiii praMrred hii 
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aQthority over the Armenian CathoIieSi and, not- 
withstanding the constant oppositioil on the part 
of the Armenian Catholio Bishop of Lwow in all 
that related to the consecration of the priesthood, 
the people were nerer afterwards interfered with 
in the performance of their religions duties. For, 
though with difficulty and notwithstanding preme* 
ditated maleTolencCi the Government could always 
have Armenian Catholic priests. Thus two great 
inconTeniences were quashed : — ^proselytism on the 
one hand, by Boman priests in an empire pro- 
fessing the Greek faith ; on the other, the erec- 
tion of a useless new Latin diocese, which through 
its exterior attraction was eminently qualified to 
take the place of the Propagand and fulfil its 
mission. The news of the measures of Sies* 
trencewitz arrived at Bome at the same moment in 
which Youssoupoff took steps to secure the eleva- 
tion of the Archbishop to a Gardinalship, and failed 
not to influence its refusal. Thus Siestrencewita 
sacrificed the highest^ dignity Bome could confer 
to his convictions as a statesman. 

The majority of the population in the Western 

Provinces annexed to Bussia did not belong to the 

Boman Catholic religion, but to the United Greek 

Confession. Catholicism had been violently im- 

poBed on themi notwMiiUi\Afa^ ^hiflk «. lar^ga ^{co- 
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portion of the population retained their faith, 
though persecuted and pursued by the Latin clergy 
and by the Polish gOTemment, and for centuries 
had neither receiyed nor expected succour from any 
quarter but Russia, whose people were of the same 
religion and the same race. But political circum- 
stances had often hindered the Russian gOTemment 
effectually helping the Russian martyrs of Lithuania. 
Nevertheless, when occasions presented, exertions 
were made in their favour. John m. Grand 
Duke of Russia, reproached Alexander of Lithu- 
ania for forcing the Russians to embrace the Roman 
Creed, building churches in seyeral cities exclusiyely 
inhabited by members of the Greek Church, and 
complained that the Latin clergy obliged them to 
apostatise. The Czarine Sophia, comprehending 
all the advantages Poland would recdve through a 
Russian alliance at a period when the Turks 
menaced that country, insisted that a clause should 
be specially inserted in the treaty she concluded 
with that power, 6th May, 1686, at Moscow, by 
which the Russian Lithuanians should be secured 
the full and free right of worship according to oon- 
flcien c e. 

But ireatief, intercessions, and promises were 
Tain. Only force oonld withstand Roman fanati- 
cism, and the state of Russia at this time did not 
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pennit ihiiL In Tain the Bassian mimston at 
Warsaw interfered for their eo-religionists — ^in vain 
they supported their petitions on the faet of special 
clanses in treaties, confirming religions liberty to 
the people — ^they were informed that Russia was ' 
not permitted to interfere in the afiairs of Poland, * 
as if the Lithuanians were slares. They were % 
told, that according to the laws, the king himself had 
no right to order the lowest noble to do anything 
contrary to the constitution— that every noble was 
the master of his own estates, and might do as he 
chose, but that as for the United Oreeks their ^ 
ecclesiastical affairs depended entirely on Bome. 
By the treaty concluded between Sophia and Polandy 
four dioceses were preserved in Lithuania: Luck, 
Peremyse, Lwow, and White Bussia* Originally 
there were nine Greek sees in the country, but 
contrary to this treaty only one remained up to the 
time of the Emperor Peter— that of White Bussia, 
— the other three were given to United Greeks, as 
well as the greater portion of their convents and 
their churches, and the parishioners were violently 
converted to the Union. Peter interfered in fa?our 
of the Greeks in Lithuania, but unfortunately not 
with that power which carries conviction. When 
Augustus n. received the crown of Poland, the 
Bnssian troops had hardly time to quit the oountry 
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when they were sent against the Swedes. One 
would suppose from his position vii^innB the affairs 
of Poland, that the voice of the Czar would have 
been attended to ; bat wo find in the year 1718 
that he complains in an epistle written to this 
king, that his intercession in fsTonr of the Bos* 
sians had not preserved the Greek bishoprics, 
which contrary to treaties had been changed into 
United Greek Sees, and that the Bnssians were 
violently converted contrary to all the principles of 
international right. ** The human - conscience,** 
he says, " rests with God only, and no sovereign 
has a right to proselytise by violence.'* He de- 
manded that the Russians should enjoy their faith, 
and not be forced to embrace the Union against 
their wilL Again in 1720 the Emperor reiterated 
his demands, and the same year Augustus IL 
granted the free exercise of the Greek fiuth in 
Lithuania. But the edicts of the Kings of Poland 
were rarely executed, and the people remained as 
in past times, subject to their ancient yoke. Peter, 
who after the taking of Nisztadt was declared 
Protector of the Bussians in Lithuania, believed it 
his duty to address himself directly to the Pope, 
and deputed the Jesuit Priamo, who was returning 
from China through Bussia to Italy, to carry a 
letter from Count GokwUn, written by ovder of the 
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Emperor to Cardinal Spinola in 1728 ; in which . 
having forcibly manifested the persecntions en- 
dured by the BossianBi he begged him to pat a 
curb on the proTOcations of the Polish clergy : to 
consider that existing treaties secured the Bussians 
*fix>m Polish persecution; but that notwithstand- 
ingy it \9tkB repeated and continued; although 
in his own dominions, the Emperor bound by no 
concordat in fayour of Boman CSathoIicSy permitted 
them to build churches and enjoy the Catholic 
faith freely. Count Golowkin added, that if this 
just demand produced no result, the Emperor 
would be obliged, to his own great regret, 
to withdraw those priyileges from the Boman 
Catholic communities in his empire. Priamo, at 
the same time receiyed a memorandum of the 
latest despatch from the Bussian ambassador at 
Warsaw, detailing the sufferings of the people of 
Lithuania. *' They Imprison the Bussian priests,** 
it is said therein, ** which has before been repre- 
sented to the Pope, simply because they refuse to ^ 
join the Union. They tie their hands and whip 
them ; they bind them quite naked to stakes ; they 
cut off their limbs and execute other horrors ; the 
Jesuits inyade the oonTents and carry away the 
images venerated by the Greek people; disperse 
their funeral processions, and celebrate this ser-^ 
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Tice as they tlieinselT6B choose, breaking the 
crosses.** Sach Tiolence, at which the heart tarns 
sick at the recital, moyed not Borne the Christian* 
The Pope replied* by pretending that this informa- 
tion was incorrect and incomplete, and prolonged 
the afiair so long by requesting enlightenment on * 
Tarioos points, that at last it ended in nothing. « 
Bat the. facts were too ghuring to admit of deniaL 
The saccessors of Peter the Great interfered in the 
same caase. Catherine I., Anne, Elizabeth, and 
Peter IIL all entreated the Kings and Diets of 
Poland to stop these shamefal persecations, bat in 
Tain. The Bassian martyrs were abandoned to 
themselTes, bat they defended their faith by patience . 
and long saffering; by the deyelopment of their 
ecclesiastical instraction — npon the basis of which 
has since been foanded the Academy of Eiew — and 
by their fraternities which conferred inestimable 
benefits daring this bloody religions straggle. Only 
those ooantries onitod to Bassia, sach as Little 
Bassia, epjoyed entire repose — coantries in which 
there was no trace of the Union or of Bomanism, 
sinoe their annexation to Bassia in the serenteenth 
centoxy. A writer at the dose of this epoch 
isjB :" Long ago one met with Catholios in those '^. 
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coontries bordering on Poland, at present there 
are actually none.'* In the time of Peter the Great 
there were some Catholics in Smolensk, bat the 
number was extremely limited* They had neither 
church nor clergy, and a priest from Moscow visited 
them from time to time to celebrate the necessary 
services of the Church and the requirements of 
religion. It ^stna from places in the ticinity of 
Poland, — ^places already annexed, — ^that Bnssia re- 
ceived her information as to the state of her co- 
religionists in Lithuania. 

Under the reign of Catherine Russia commenced 
to take an active part in the affairs of the Greek 
communities of Lithuania ; and from her accession 
to the throne, the Empress devoted particular at- 
tention to the sufferings of her co-religionists 
there. Assisted and sustained by Protestant 
governments, she eventually delivered the Faith 
and the conscience of these people from the 
frightful persecutions of the Boman Catholio 
clergy. 

Persecution had begun, as we have seen, with the 
entiy of Bomanism into Lithuania, and had con- 
tinued until, and been strengthened by, the Union; % 
but at the date 1717 it commenced to reach such 
proportions, that towards the second half of the 
eighteenth century, ittf crimes could be neither 
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justified or palliated, and broaght down upon their 
anthors a just and retribatiye Tengeance. 

At a time when Europe made gigantio strides 
towards the disfranchisement of religions tyranny, 
the Lithuanian Ghreekswere a prey to fanaticism 
- and bigotiy. They were forbidden not only to 
boild, but eyen to repair their churches ; they wero 
deprived of the right of representation in the Diet, 
and held ineligible for goyemment situations. 
Boman Catholics exercised the censorship of ecde* 
desiastical Greek books, and professors of the 
orthodox faith were constrained to pay tithe and 
imposts to the Latin priesthood. They were 
obliged to take part in religious Catholic proces- 
sions, and were judged before Boman ecclesiastical 
tribunals. Their monasteries, schools, seminaries, 
and biBhoprics were done away with by force. The 
celebrated Bishop of White Bussia, George Eonisky, 
advocated the cause of the Lithuanian Greeks with 
the Empress, but his representations were not 
seconded by the Foreign Office, which first sent 
them to be examined by the United Greek bishops, 
thus retarding the march of affairs, and post- 
poning the solution of seyeral important questions 
indefinitely. The Empress comprehended at a 
l^anoe the true state of the case; secular ex- 
perienoa had demonstrated that the axbhange of 
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diplomatic notes was not saffident in transao- 
tions with the Court of Poland, more especially as 
the royal power in that ooontry failed in anthority, 
and also that persuasions and prayers produced 
no efiSBot in places where the Boman dergy pre* 
dominated. 

The news having reached Bome that the Russians 
had presented memorials to demand the ameliora* 
tion of their co-religionists. Pope Gement Xlli, in- 
stantly requested King Stanislas Augustus to make 
no change in their fayour ;f and when it became 
evident that something must be done for them, as a 
Diet had been called for the regulation of the affairs 
of Dissenters, this Pope addressed a very violent 
epistle to the king, in which, amongst other things, 
he said that if he accorded any privileges to the 
Catholici he would let the wolves enter the Lord's 
flock, that he would sully his name, and that his 
reign would be marked in history as the epoch of 
the decadence of Catholicism, during which all the 
restrictions of the rights of Dissenters — ^restrictions 
made for the benefit of the Holy Church, and which 
had been acquired by the arduous labour of several 
centuries, had been abrogated. At the close of 
his letter he said, " Will you be with or against the 

* Letter written on pai«hiiisnt,aatodlSih^A 1767. Bee 
Aiebivee pr. of Ifoeeow. 
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Chxisi who lias said, * Those who are not with Me 
aro against Me ?' " 

Expecting neither egaity nor justice, and seeing 
that no Christian pity was to be hoped'for on the 
part of the Chief of Roman Christianity, Catherine 
resorted to the only means in her power to succour 
the Russians of Lithoania* Prince Repnin occu- 
pied Warsaw with his corps d'arm6e, and at the 
commencement of 1768 the restrictions published 
since the year 1717 against Dissenters were abro- 
gated, and they were permitted to construct and 
repair their churches, to establish seminaries and 
schools ; the clergy were liberated from tithes and 
imposts, and from the jurisdiction of the bishops 
of the United Greeks ; they were eligible for publio 
offices, guaranteed liberty of conscience accord- 
ing to their faith, and all liolent conyersion to the 
Union was interdicted. The Empress of Russia, at 
the same time, assumed the Protectorate of the 
Russians of Lithuania, and, dating from this epoch, 
she-interfered more actirely in the afiicdrs of Poland, 
took part in the partition of that kingdom, and 
greatly co-operated in its dissolution. The hatred 
which the Poles bear to the memory of this Soto* 
reign is only too naturaL Besides many treaties 
and stq^tions not respected by Poland, the 
drfflWftft of the Busiians in Tfith^ania serred as 
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a pretext, it is tnxe, for Catherine to arrire at ber 
political aim. Bat who famiehed the pretext? 
Who proYoked the presence of Bnssiaa troops on 
Polish soil to gnarantee, at the close of the 
eighteenth oentory, rights of oonsdence inherent 
in human natore— the right to worship Ood accord- 
ing to the ordinances of one's own chorch? B 
wonld have been a strange thing if Catherine had 
been deaf to the complaints of her co-religionists in 
a country bordering on her own powerfiil empire, 
especially as experience had demonstrated that 
fanaticism could only be combated by armed force. 
Thus, amongst other causes leading to the destruo- 
tion of Poland, it was religious fanaticism that 
contributed most powerfully to her partition, and 
the Empress Catherine was only the instrument of 
this destruction, forced to it, as she was, by politi- 
cal reasons, to saye the tranquillity of her own 
empire. The rights of the Russians, recognised 
by the Constitution of 1768, were confirmed in 1772, 
but nevertheless they were constantly yiolatedi 
limited de facto. Thus, interment of the dead was 
not permitted during the services which took place, 
in the Catholic Church, bells were not allowed to 
be rung, &c. These persecution^ only ceased with^ 
the annexation of the Western Provinces to Bussia. 
It was then only that Lithuanians of the Qxeek 
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rite, and those United Greeks who had been 
tidlently conTerted, foond their aspirations and 
their hopes realized by the intenrention of Russian 
power. 

Whil^ according the Boman Catholic population 
of her empire entire liberty of worship ; founding 
for them dioceses ; — organizing and reforming their 
dergj; — Catherine did not forget her duties to her 
subjects of the Greek faith in Western Russia, 
and effectually she fulfilled them. At the period 
of the annexation of these proTinces, the Greek 
Sees, proTiously abolished by Rome, commenced 
.to re-appear ; seminaries and schools were founded, 
the detgy receiyed proper treatment, and the Rus- 
sians haying preserred their faith in the midst of 
persecution and distress, were rewarded for their 
long suffering and great patience by liberty to liye 
and die in the faith of their forefathers, without 
. fearisg persecution for their religious conyictions. 

The Goyemment also directed its attention to- 
waids the position of the United Greeks, a people 
occupying a false position, as belonging by their 
^ogmas to one Church and by their ceremonies to 
another. The clergy of this confession not only 
did not contribute to a complete fusion of their 
flocks with the Roman Church, but far from it^they 
proloDged the transitoiy and abnoimal state of tha 
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Chnrohy tho causes of whieh were to be found in 
the composition of the deqjT— in the separation 
existing between the regular and secnlar priest- 
hood — the first leaning to the side of Bomanism, 
the other sustaining jealously traditions of the 
Greek rite, and hindering the population firom being 
Bomanised. 

In the United Greek, as in the Ghreek Church, 
there existed only one single monastio order, 
founded on the Statutes of St. Basil the Great, ^ 
and denominated Basilians. But in its organiza- 
tion this firatemity only presenred the name, its 
tendencies and its institutions being quite Boman. 
This last result was the work of the Jesuits. Soon 
after the construction of the Union, the general of 
the Jesuits, Aquaviya, obtained in 1613 authority 
from Pope Paul V. for members of his Order to ^ 
enter this congregation, without demanding a special 
permission. Once in the United Greek Conyents, 
the Jesuits began their reforms after their own 
ideas. At the commencement of the seyenteenth 
century, Joseph William Boutky haying become . 
United Greek Metropolitan in 1617, conyoked the 
Archimandrites and the Priors of the Conyents, and 
proposed to establish a noyitiate in one of the 
monasteries, after the fashion of the Latin Conyents, 
and in another a school for the Latin sciences ; in 

Toil. !• 2d 
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sbortf to introduce the roles and monastic statates 
of the Soman Catholic Orders. He proposed the 
election of a Superior who for the term of his office, 
four years, should regulate all their a£fairs, and 
establish uniformity of rules and costume as well as 
a similar rituaL Thus the United Greek Basilians 
should don the costume of Latin Order. The 
Superior was subordinate to the authority of the 
Metropolitan, but the right of the diocesan bishops 
to meddle with the conyents was forbidden. Thus 
the election of a Provincial, the institution of a 

^ovitiate, and the non-subordination of the con- 
Tents to the episcopal jurisdiction, were all Papist 
innovations, the only difference being that the Pro-* 
vincial of the Basilians was reputed to be subject 
to the Metropolitan. One may easily suppose that 
this plan of Boutky, decided on 4th October, 1G24, 
met with approbation, and on the 10th August, 1G31, 

. Pope Urban VJJLl. gave it his sanction. As in the 
course of time the Order of the Basilians became 
mor^ numerous, Pope Benedict XIV. separated them 
in 1744 into two departments, Russian and Lithua- 
nian, and commanded the Basilians to elect every 
eight years, besides the Provincials, a general pf the 
Order with the title of Proto- Archimandrite, a'dig- 
nity unknown in the Eastern Church. This digni* 
taiy was sulgeet to the Nuncio at Warsaw. 
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Organised in this way, the Baailians founded 
sehoola, their plan of instraction differing litUe 
from that of the Jesoits. Their pupils were de* 
spatched to Boman Catholic colleges to finish their 
stndieSi — ^to Borne, Olmatz, Bronnsberg, and "Wihuu 
They acquired considerable estates and founded 
new conTcntSy and in prosecating their aim they 
endeaTonred to extirpate the Union of which they^ 
formed no port, except in name and costome. In 
reality this fraternity became a Boman Catholic 
Order, disdaining their c<mfrSre$, the United Greeks^ 
and pluming themselyes consequently on the esteem 
and sympathy of the Boman clergy, who gathered 
them, as one may express it, into their lap, per- 
mitted them to participate in their rights and priTi* 
leges, and treated them as equals. Therefore the 
Basiliana soon caught the spirit of the domii^ant 
clergy. At the close of the last century, when public 
opinion in Poland pronounced against the cupidity, 
tyranny, and yices of the Boman priesthood, the 
Basilians were included in the general condemna- 
tion, and forced to fight for existence — ^for the pro- 
longation of their prlyileges. Forced as it were to • 
fight for their friture, they addressed petitions to 
the King, to the Diet, and to the Pope. The Diet in 
1775 confirmed some of their requirements, and they 
relied on Borne, whose faithful and docile servants 

2d2 
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they had been, to proteet themi and with whom, 
through the Oeneral of their Order, they had 
already direct relations. In 1785 Pope Pins VI. 
addressed a petition to the Eing of Poland, 
pressing him to defend the Order at the approach- 
ing Diet, as the brethren were protected by Bome 
for their seal in the cause of the Union, and not 
to permit them to snccnmb under the animosity of 
which they were the object. He reiterated this 
petition in 1786. But if the Basilians merited the 
animosity of the Poles, they yet more deserved that 
of the people and the secular clergy of the United 
Greek Confession. The monks treated the secular 
priests of the Union with disdain, looking upon 
them as beggars, as ignoramuses, as something 
altogether inferior, though they were themselves 
the authors of this poverty and ignorance. From 
the bishops, who were in their hands, and who knew 
the strength of the Order at Bome, they took all the 
most important ecclesiastical functions, both in the 
consistories and in the parishes, and profiting by 
their power, deprived the secular clergy of their 
endowments ; both of those destined to the sup- 
port of schools and seminaries, as well as of the 
churches. They thus deprived them of all means 
of education, so that the secular, priesthood was 
oomposed of poor people, drawn from the lower 
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dasses of the popnlatioiu Their cJuldreD were 
made oitisens, and later they OTen beeame pe*- 
aants/ 

The Basilians treated the secular priests like 
slayes; they tied them, beat them, and mal- 
treated them in eyery way. Their arUtraxy 
violence against the parochial clergy attained such 
a height, that at last Borne herself interfered in ^ 
defence of the United Oreek priests. This inter- 
position certainly did not arise from sympathy with 
their sofierings, bat from the politic desire not to 
alienate them entirely, as the people would certainly 
follow their pastors, if, disgusted with their treat- 
ment, they seceded from Bomanism ; their num- 
ber too, surpassed the Basilians; the churches 
which they had were numerous, and their influence 
oyer the people was incontestlELble. These con- 
siderations induced Benedict XIV. to write, in ^ 
175S, to the Metropolitan and bishops of the 
United Greeks, in which he traced all these eyils 
to the ignorance of the secular clergy; to the dis- 
dain which they showed them, that they neyer 
rose to ecclesiastical preferments — situations xe* 
senred for the monks — ^from which they were 

* Th« Oonititation of 1764 snthoriMd tht Polish propcitton 
to oonTtrt into Miii th« obildran of tho Uniiod Ortok piiMti,i^ 
who St the agt of fiftttn juxb badnoi jti aootpttd a 910- 

foatioa* 
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debaned. The Pope thereforoi to put an end 
to snoh difloidersy desired them to give places to 
the secolar priests, and by thus presenting an aim 
for their ambition to render them more zealous. 
Nerertheless, this prescription was not executed, 
the Basilians remained the chiefs of the deigy 
as before, and became towards the end of the 
eighteenth centuiy a thoroughly Latin Order, so 
that Boman Catholics and Poles entered the 
fraternity, and in time surpassed the number of 
United Greeks. 

These Basilian monks, that is to say, those 
by birth Latins, were generally derated to the 
dignity of bishops, and in this way all the 
administration of the United Greek Church cen- 
tred in the hands of Bomanists. It is there- 
fore easy to understand the hatred of the low 
United Greek deigy to the Order. To them 
they attributed their abasement and their beggaiy ; 
they regarded them as apostates of the United 
Greek Churdi, hastening its orerihrow; and if 
they kept silence, it was because they were im- 
potent against so a£9uent an Order, supported by 
riches, by political pririleges, as wdl as by the 
Boman Catholio and the Polish GoTomment. The 
people aided with the secular clergy, but it was 
juik at this epodi that th^ also were oppressed I7 
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the priests. It was in this state of antagonism* 
and disorganisation in which the ecclesiastical 
hierarchy seemed tending towards dissolution^ that 
the Russian GoTomment found the United Greek 
population at the period of the progressiTO an- 
nexation of the Western PtOTinces to Russia. It 
was only natural that this union was ardently 
desired by the people, who were more attached to 
the Greek rites than to the Latin dogmas, which 
were to them incomprehensible ; while the Greek 
rites, celebrated in a language incomparably more 
Russian in its idiom than Polish, ensured their 
sympathy; so that, according to all probability, 
the major part of the lower clergy waited with 
greater impatience than the people, the advent of' 
Russia, — that is to say, the greater part of the 
secular priesthood looked to Russia for deliyerance ^ 
from Roman Catholic persecution. The Basilians 
only would gain nothing by a change of power, as 
the loss of their privileges would be sensibly felt, 
and as they were for the greater part composed of 
Poles they were evidently hostile to Russia* 

The population of White Russia was principally 
United Greek, under the authority of the Arch- 
bishopric of Polnek, whose Metropolitan Jason 
Smogoijewski remained in Poland. The Empress 
Catherine provided for the administration of the 
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United Greek clergy of this district » partictdar 
diocese, the regulations of which were based on 
those applied to the Boman Church. The secular 
dergy as well as the monastic orders were sub- 
ordinate to the bishops, and the same mles as 
those 'laid down for the Chnrch of St. Petersburg 
were extended to them. This regulation abolished 
the dignity of General of the Order, and the re* 
unions of the chapter were rendered unnecessary. 
But the Empress was in no hurry to name a bishop 
to this diocese, for as we haTo seen, and as she 
well knew, the United Greek bishoprics were 
nothing less than dioceses tiolently snatched from 
the Bussians to giTO greater delat to the Union ; - 
to serre in fact as another instrument in the hands 
of the Propagand among the people of the Greek 
Confession. For seyeral years this diocese was 
regulated by the Consistoiy, to the great displea- 
sure of the Pope and of the Metropolitan Smogor- 
jewski, who, although remaining, would administer 
it. The Empress, in 1782, replied to the complaints 
and'' the pretensions of Bome thus: — ''The Con- 
sistoiy instituted by ns administers the diocese 
confided by ns with success and to our entire satis- 
faction ; we therefore see no reason to change this 
administration, especially as we hear no complaints 
from our anbjecta of this Confession ; so that 
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reports to the oontraiy are inexact** Count Cser- 
nischeff, in the name of the Empress, announced 
also to the Metropolitan Smogorjewskiy through the 
medium of the Goyemor-Gteieral of White Bnssia, 
that the nomination of an archUshop to a diocese 
situated in the empire of Russia, was solely an 
affair of the imperial authority ; and that therefore 
the intervention of any foreign ecclesiastic on the 
subject of a vacant diocese, the consecration of the 
priests and the general regulation of the Church, 
was altogether out of place ; moreover, how could 
he, after being made a citizen and prelate of 
another State, serve at the same time two sove- 
reigns ? At length, the Empress, in 1784, selected 
an archbishop for the United Greek See of Polock, 
elevating Heraclius Lissowsky to this position, and 
completely subordinating all the convents and the 
clergy to his administration.* 

By this subordination the Basilians lost, so to 
speak, their Boman nationality. They both com* 
plained to Bome and revolted against the episcopal 
authority. To end this disobedience some of them 
were exiled, that is to say, in Poland, and at length 
Prince Youssoupoff obtained, in 1785, a confirma- 
tion of their subjection to the archbishop appointed 
by the Bussian Government; this decree accoi 
• BMtaU dM Loif, t. xiiL, No. lem. 
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him the power to make any cbangea he judged v 
neceaaary for a tenn of three yearai conditionally 
that anch changea were not incompatible with the 
doctrinea of the Boman Church. It ia worthy of . 
remark that the prekte to whom they refaaed 
obedience waa a monk of their own order, who waa 
quite aa mnch imbned with the excIoaiTe and inde- 
pendent apirit that characteriaed the eccleaiaatical 
Latin commnnitiea aa coold be. 

Bat the Baailiana formed only a email part of 
the United Greek population. .The people them- 
8olTe8« who had been torn from the orthodox faith 
by crael peraecntion, had neyertheleaa religionaly 
preaerred the titea beqoeathed to them by their 
fathera, and gladly hailed the authority of the 
Boaaian Goremmenty from which for centuiea 
they had expected anccomr, and from whom they 
hod nothing to fear for their conadence. Nearly 
all the lower clergy» doaely allied aa they were 
by their manner of liiing and their language to the 
people, deteating Bomaniam and the elergy that ^ 
oppreaaed them, were alwaya fayonrably diapoaed 
to the Eaatetn ChmrcL A religiona morement^ 
antagoniatio to the Union, had manifeated itaelf in 
the weatem diatrieta, and had eren apread into 
piofinoes not then annexed to Bnaaia, the people 
being diapoaed to algnre a iailh diataatelol to them. 
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This proceeded to such a height that the United 
Greek Polish priests were obliged to exhort their 
flocks to remain attached to the Union, and pab* 
lished at the same time epistles containing re* 
proaches to those who made a difference between 
the liach religion and the Bossian reh'gion» and 
explained that the Union and Bomanism were the 
same thing.* 

But the Greek people, notwithstanding these 
efforts to preserve them in a foreign fold, nerer 
confoonded their rites with the Latin ; and as to 
their sentiments, thej remained much more Bos- 
sian than Boman. Their return to the Oriental 
Chnrch began with the annexation of the western 
provinces — ^that is of White Bossia — ^when they 
folt that they might and could call themsdves as 
belonging to her without fear. If conversions to 
\hQ faith of their ancestors were not more rapid 
throughout the country, it must be attributed to 
the influence of the Jesuits, without whom, un- 
doubtedly, the people would have thrown off the 
Union ; and thus this Order, after having been 
recognised and their authority established by the 
Government, for a long time hindered the interior 
reunion of Bussia with her co-religionists of the 

* Epistl« of Btiennt Lowlnalgrt adminittntor of ttit diocaw 
of Look, 87th liikjf 1789* 
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same nee. But in the eoatliem and eastern 
countries, where the mass of the people had sno- 
eeeded in preserving their ceremonies eyen nnder 
the domination of Poland, the Jesuits could nerer 
firmly establish themselves, and the united Greeks 
living in the middle of a Russian population only 
counted through compulsion as belonging to the 
Union. The Government and the Russian priest- 
hood not only did not oppose' this tendency to 
return to the orthodox faith, but even encouraged 
it. Victor, Archbishop of Isiaslaw and of Bresdaw, 
in 1794, addressed the following epistle to the 
united Greek people, furnished with the benediction 
of the Holy Synod : — 

" It is notorious that at an epoch unfortunate for 
Bnssia, a large portion of her subjects professing 
the Orthodox faith, having been torn from their 
native country and subjected to the yoke of Poland^ 
Vsoon experienced bitter persecutions for their faith. 
AU that the most refined cruelty could invent was 
devised to turn the children of Christ from the true 
faith, and when these means failed of success, 
violence constrained them to a union with Bome. 
But the impenetrable decrees of Providence put an 
end to the sufiiBrings of a people belonging to 
crihodsfxjf who were for that cruelly persecuted 
by the Poles. The hand of the Most High hai 
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deliTered them from foreign domination and xe« 
instated them under the beneficent sceptre of 
thoir tnie i(0Tereign. The Empress Catherine IL 
haying their material and eternal happiness in 
tiew, has reunited these people of the same 
race under one sceptre, and institated for them 
a legal hierarchy, nominating ns to this holy 
ministry. In the quality of pastor, on whom 
has deyolved the mission of caring for the souls 
of our flocks, we inyoke you, in the name of 
the Holy Eyangelists, of whateyer age or station 
you may be— all belonging to our diocese, whose 
fathers, grandfathers, or yourselyes may haye 
turned from orthodoxy to the Union — ^to return 
within the pale of the Eastern Church. That no 
fear or apprehension on the subject of such con- 
yersions be entertained by the timid or the wayer« 
ing, we declare that all menaces or false insinuations 
of the forcible separation of these proyinces from 
the Empire of Russia are yain, and that no human 
power can destroy their political union with their 
brothers and co-religionists. No Roman Catholic . 
authority need be feared, neither the power of 
Poland ; for we know that our august soyereign, 
though protecting foreign religions, and according 
to eyery one liberty of conscience with the pro- 
fession of the dogmas inherited from his fathers. 
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never tolerates that any one passing to the Orthodox 
Churchy whose grandfathers, fathers, or they them* 
selyes shall have been constrained by fraud or 
violence to abandon their primitive creed, and 
would now return to it, shall suffer, and has there- 
fore provided a legal support to which they can 
apply. We ourselves, depending on the doctrine 
of the Saviour and the apostles, and convinced of 
the excellence of the Greek Church, glorified since 
the time of Christ by the holiness of its dogmas 
and the miracles of the Fathers, exhort you, as 
your pastor, to enjoy the full liberty of the ortho« 
dox confession which has from time immemorial 
animated and exalted your ancestors, as well as . 
many among yourselves. Persecution is past : all 
yconstraint on matters of religion has become im* 
possible. Turn to the bosom of the Church your 
Mother, enjoy a quiet conscience in faith and 
truth, which will lead you to a state of divine 
grace, that each of you, in professing the doctrines 
of the Orthodox Church, may fulfil his obligations 
it loyalty towards the sovereign of the State, 
according to his social position.'* 

It is evident that the people, though attached to 
their rites, preserved a mixed religion, influenced 
no doubt bj the fear which the Polish nobility and 
the Soman Catholio pnests had imbued in them. 
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both of whom continiially menaced them that 
country would again return to Poland, and that 
then they should be punished as apostates. But 
from the moment that the GoTenmient and the 
Church together enlightened them on the impossi- 
bility of such a return, and dissipated all false 
apprehensions, nearly all the united Greeks of 
Podolia, the greater part of Volhynia, and a large 
proportion of the population of the GoYemment of 
Minsk and in White Russia, consisting in all of 
about a million of souls, re-entered the Bussian 
Church, headed by their priests, who always had 
a penchant for orthodoxy. No violence obliged 
this movement ; on the contrary, a ukase ex- 
pressly forbade eveiything of the kind, and the 
priests who wished to remain in the Union were 
given the liberty of choice either to emigrate 
abroad or reside in the empire ; in the latter case, 
they and their families should receive pensions 
from the Government. 

Those parishes of the United Greeks that re- 
turned to the Bussian Church, were incorporated 
with the Greek dioceses. After the second 
partition of Poland the following United Greek 
bishoprics entered the empire : the metropolitan 
bishopric, the archbishopric of Polock, part of which 
had been already annexed ooxyointly with White 
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da, and the bishopries of Pinsky Lnek, and 
Bresi. 

In 1795 these bishoprics were abolished as on- 
necessary, and the few United Greek churches that 
remained, as well as the conyents, were subjected 
to the jurisdiction of Lissowshy, Archbishop of 
White Bussia, who should regulate them on the 
same conditions as those of his own diocese; that 
is to say, all the clergy without exception were 
subordinate to him, and the independent Monastic 
authority of the Basilians was annulled. The 
Metropolitan Bostocl^, the bishops of Luck, 
LoTinsky, GorbazI^ of Pinsk, Mlosky of Brest, 
as well as the sufiragans of the Metropolitan, were 
all pensioned by the Goyemment. The latter re- 
eeiyed six thousand roubles per annum, the bishops 
three thousand each annually ; but with regard to 
Bostocky, who had been educated at Bome, it was 
stipulated that he should reside either there, or in 
St. Petersburg, but not in any of the newly annexed 
proTinces. The other bishops were left liberty of 
dioice to reside abroad, or in Bussia; and the 
ecclesiastical funds and propertiea were placed 
mder the administration of the Gotemment. 

The Basilians, the most sealous fanatics of the 
Union, were not at heart United Greeks, but 
Boman Catbolios. They themsehes would ne?er 
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join the Greek Confession, and their nmnetons 
conyents were altogether saperflnona in a eonntiy 
where they had no congregations. They were also 
noisanoes to the Orthodox clergy, as the only aim 
of the Order was the propagation of Popeiy, and 
the conversion of the lower classes. The Empress 
Catherine having herself examined the catalogue of 
their convents, ordered those to be closed that were 
useless either for religions or educational puiposes : 
the monks to be transferred to the other convents 
of the same Order in Bossia. 

The Empress had indeed a right to say of the 
United Greeks, " Having broken the chains that 
weighed so heavily on the conscience of the 
population professing the orthodox religion, we do 
not doubt that the other people of the same race 
will follow this salutary example.*' A few years 
longer of the rule of this sovereign, and the Union 
had ceased to exist, not that the Government sup- 
pressed it by violence, but neither justice nor obliga* 
tion required the support of this half church,^ 
which deprived of artificial foundations would con* 
sequently fall of itself. 

In truth, it could hardly be expected that a 
people who had endured so many sufierings for 
the faith of their forefathers, should hold to a 
Church and a priesthood that had been imposed on 
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them by violence and persecution, especially as 
they now formed part of an empire where the 
orthodox faith was dominant. The majority of the 
United Greek priests, condemned and scorned by 
the omnipotent Latins, would they not also desire 
to re-enter the pale of the Oriental Church ? Con- 
stantly in the midst of their people who were 
deyoted to them, would they not encourage and 
imitate them ? It was not a new religion which 
they embraced, they only returned to that for 
which their forefathers had shed their blood and 
sacrificed their liyes. The Basih'ans only formed, 
so to speak, a sect among the United Greeks — 
they alone remained faithful to the Union in the 
Southern part of Western Russia ; but two years 
sufficed to dissoWe this sect in these districts, 
so that it soon became impossible to distinguish 
either those who remained faithful to the Greek 
faith, or those who returned to it. This reli- 
gious moTement was so natural and so logical 
that Europe, rarely charitable towards Bussia, 
found little to say against it. Even in our own 
days there are bigoted Boman Catholics who some- 
timet avow that it was the sympathy and attach- 
ment of the people to the Eastern Churoh and 
not Tiolenoei which diminished the number of the 
adherents of the Union.. The secular clergy, as 
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we baye said, always retained a pencltant for the 
BoBsion faith, and exercising a great influence on 
the masses, were the principal instnunents in 
assisting the Greek bishops to draw them into the ^ 
bosom of the Church. But the most striking point 
is, not that a million and a half of United Greeks 
entered the Orthodox confession in the space of two 
years, but that half a century kter we still find 
under the sceptre of Bussia a yery numerous 
population professing an abnormal faith, which 
holds that there is yery little between a Churcli 
from which they are separated, and that to which 
they belong by name. One can only be astonished 
that civilisod Europe know so exceedingly little 
about this holfjClhurcb — about the state and spirit 
of its clergy — the relations between it and the 
people of the orthodox creed^— its composition, its 
regulations and its aim — that its definite abolition 
under the reign of the Emperor Nicholas should 
have been interpreted as an arbitrary and iniquitous 
act of an autocratic goyemment. If Catherine had 
not preseryed the Jesuits in White Bussia — if her 
useful reign could hayebeen prolonged, and the ' 
number of the Basilians diminished— if the Bussian 
goyemment had only thrown aside the pernicious 
and arbitraiy influence of the Latin clergy, the 
Union, as we haye sufficiently demonstrated, would 
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liATe been an impossibility. The aim of this 
qrstem was Bomanism ; bat from the moment that 
it was disseyered from its leader, and that the mass 
of the people with their clergy separated from it, 
the Union had nothing to do but return to the 
Greek fold. Having attained no positive result, 
though forcibly driven towards such, it was only 
natural that it returned to the point from which it 
had departed. Even by its very spirit it showed 
a state of transition that would, sooner or later, 
ensure its disappearance. Rome had for two cen- 
turies kboured to produce and support it, and in 
two years its traces had vanished in Podolia and 
the Yolhynia. 

Western Russia numbered among its population 
many different sects (not counting the Jews), 
Catholics, Oreeks, and United Greeks, ordinarily 
inhabiting the villages and the towns. But 
Samogitia and the western district of Lithuania 
which bordered on Poland, presented an exception, 
. as nearly all the people belonged to the Catholic 
faith ; even in Podolia, where after the conversion 
of the United Greeks mostly all the population 
adhered to the Russian creed, some Calvinists who 
had resisted and survived the persecutions by the 
Jesuitt and the Polish government, were found 
■oalieved over Samogitiai and even possessed some 
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clmrohes at ^^^a and Slack. The people of these 
countries, living in common, notwithstanding re- 
ligious differences, were of the same nationality — 
generally spoke the same language and inter- 
married. This act of social life offered the Roman 
priesthood a new instrument for conversion : an in« 
strument much more efficacious than offered by 
the mere requirements of common interests and 
mutual wants, which in most cases take precedence 
over reUgious attachments. The Boman clergy 
therefore forbade mixed marriages, except in cases 
where the non-Catholic consented to join the 
Roman Church. The Empress Catherine put an 
end to this manifest oppression, which was hearily 
felt in a country whose geographical position often 
rendered these marriages necessary. In 1768 a 
treaty was concluded between Russia and Poland, 
in which it was stipulated that mixed marriages 
between Greeks, Catholics, United Oreeks, and 
Calvinists should not be hindered, and that the 
nuptial benediction should be pronounced by the 
priest of the confession to which the bridegroom 
belonged. Should a Catholic priest refuse to 
sanction such a marriage, the religious ceremony 
could be accomplished by a Dissenter, and the 
union would be legal. As for the children of such 
marriages, the sons should be baptised and educated 
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in the faith of their fathers, the daoghtem in that 
of the mother. But the nobles were permitted the 
light of making this point the subject of a marriage 
eontracL These regulations were established also 
for the inhabitants of these countries after their 
annexation to Russia. 

Thus the most important questions relating to 
the administration of the Roman Catholic dergy, 
were solred and resolTed by the Empress Catherine 
IL The Russian goTemment finding itself for 
the first time vii-d'^ a priesthood whose hierarchy, 
though demoralized and disorganized, was strongly 
supported by a numerous population professing the 
same faith, proyed itself firm, independent, and 
just, and exhibited a discrimination that would do 
honour to a goyemment habituated for a long 
series of years to such questions. There can be 
little doubt that Catherine based her enactments for 
the Catholic Church upon those of neighbouring 
States professing Catholicism^ particularly Austria, 
— but she neyer followed her model in that which db- 
serred to be set aside. The interior constitution 
and the interests of Russia would, boweyer, haye 
preyented her modelling her reforms solely after 
the patterns of a State, whose dominant religion 
was directly antagonistic to that of her own 
empire. Adopting a rational system, Catherine 
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designed with preoision the prindpil basis of this 
administration ; marked the points where the State 
might possibly oome in contact with the Churchy 
and strongly determined their respectiTe limits. 
Time interfered to prevent the accomplishment of 
all her designs, as it was only a little before her 
death that Russia recoveied the proTinces so 
violently wrenched away from her ; bnt npon nearly 
every single head the Empress had indicated her 
opinions, and marked those points which most 
merited attention. The relations of the govern- 
ment with the Court of Rome were put upon a 
stable and positive footing, and her ordinances on 
this question became for Russia what the maxims 
of the Liberty of the Gallican Church became for 
France. The organization of the hierarchy, traced 
by her, gave force and influence to the ecclesiastical 
power, abolished the arbitrary will of the Latin 
clergy, and consequently purified the Church from 
the vices of its priesthood; vices that in the last 
days of Poland, had contributed to debase this 
Church in the eyes of the people and weaken their 
religious sentiments. It was with this aim that 
the Empress intended the secularisation of the 
ecclesiastical estates, in the possession of which 
the monks lived in luxury and idleness, thus 
obliging them to become instead, the nseful mem« 
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ben of the Chiircb. The elergy which nniil then, 
foi^^ttiDg their Tocation and their tows, thought 
only of politics and worldly affairs, were placed by 
her in their proper position and ciyilized. By 
confirming libetty of conscience to her Catholic 
subjects, instituting dioceses, and faTOuring and 
promoting ecclesiastical educational institutions, 
Catherine put a stop to Roman proselytism among 
other sects, particularly in that of the established 
religion. Fanaticism and yiolence, under the 
name of religion, were interdicted, and OTCiy one 
was furnished with the opportunity of worshipping 
and liTing according to the precepts of his &ith. To 
the Greek Church she restored the &ithful, torn firom 
her by brute force; in a word, Catherine not only 
changed the administration of the Roman Catholic 
Church in her empire, but completely re-organised 
the priesthood, without trespassing on the doi^as 
of their bitL She turned them firom a political 
institution — a position they had arrogated to them- 
■elTes, and in which they had brought much eril 
upon Poland — ^to their true Tocation — ^the fulfilment 
of duties they had sworn to undertake and nerer 
aceomplished ; and she afforded them instead the 
means of being useftil to religion and their flocks, 
to the popolationi who required to find in their 
paslofsu spiritQal Iktheis and not p ^ iii fi awii If' 
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jn this she discontented the priesthood, she at least 
satisfied the people. Among snoh refonns, faults 
are ineritable, and we eannot pass OTer in silence 
the principal mistake of this great soyereigny 
which was the protection she afibrded the Jesuits ; ^ 
but her profound wisdoiiiy and the political mea- 
sures she planned and carried out compensate for 
this unfortunate error. Let us not forget at the 
same time that the regeneration of the CathoHo 
Church in Bussia, whose decadence manifested it- 
self at the close of the last century, was" inau- 
gurated by a soTcreign who did not belong to it, 
but who professed a creed which OTon in her own 
time had been persecuted by Catholicism in 
Poland. It was this Tory Church that had cruelly 
trampled on her own, which some years later she 
forced to be purified, and raised firom the degradar 
tion into which its serrants had plunged it. 
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